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SKNOU  I)K.  FKAN('1S(’<)  UKUTUANW, 
I'roviMoiial  I'n^sideiit  uf  the  I loiKiiiras. 


During  the  last  month  there  has  come  from  the  press  the  book 
of  the  Director  General  entitled,  “The  Pan  American  Union — 
Peace,  Friendship,  Commerce.’’  It  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Andrew 
CarnEcjie  in  the  following  words: 

The  I)irectt)r  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  dedicates  this  little  book  to 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  whose  sincere  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  worldwide  peace 
and  in  the  upbuilding  of  lasting  friendshij)  among  the  American  nations  inspired  him 
to  that  generosity  which  has  made  possible  the  new  home  of  the  Pan  American  Union — 
a  beautiful  temjile  of  international  jieace  and  gixid  will,  and  a  practical  office  for  the 
extension  of  trade  among  the  American  nations.  Its  chaste  marble  walls,  its  signifi¬ 
cant  ornamentation,  its  open  patio,  in  which  grows  vigorously  the  “peace  tree  ’’  planted 
by  the  hands  of  President  T.aft  and  himself,  its  spacious  and  dignified  assembly  hall, 
adajited  to  international  conferences,  its  broad  corridors,  carrying  the  flags  and 
escutcheons  of  the  American  nations,  and  its  many  busy  offices,  all  emphasize  the 
nobility  and  usefulness  of  his  gift  and  make  the  structure  a  fitting  monument  alike 
to  his  own  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  war  among  all  natifms  and  to  the  imixirtance  of 
the  growing  movement  for  Pan  American  comity  and  commerce. 

Possibly  the  best  descrijition,  in  brief  terms,  of  the  character  and  jiur- 
pose  of  the  book  can  be  obtained  by  quoting  the  introduction: 

The  Pan  American  Union  (the  new  name  given  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics  by  the  Pan  American  Conference  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  July 
and  August,  1910)  is  a  voluntary  organization  of  the  21  American  Republics,  including 
the  United  States,  maintained  by  their  annual  contributions,  controlled  by  a  Governing 
Board  comjxised  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  in  Washington  of  the  other  20 
Governments  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  who  is  chairman  ex 
officio,  and  devoted  to  the  development  and  conservation  of  peace,  friendship,  and 
commerce  betw'een  them  all.  To  explain  in  reasonable  and  informative  detail  the 
scojic,  purpose,  history,  work,  and  achievement  of  this  organization,  and  in  that  way 
to  aid  the  cause  of  peace,  good  understanding,  and  exchange  of  commerce  among 
nations,  this  little  bfxjk  has  been  planned,  prepared,  and  published. 

In  the  first  chapter,  "  Pan  America  To-day,’’  it  describes  in  brief  terms  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  field  of  effort — Latin  America,  a  wonderland  of  progress,  resources, 
and  opportunity. 
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Tlic  second  chapter,  “The  Pan  American  Union,”  elaborates  upon  the  statement 
contained  in  the  opening  sentence  of  this  introduction  and  gives  interesting  facts 
which  will  surj)rise  many  persons. 

The  third,  “The  Pan  American  lUiilding,”  tells  the  storj’  of  the  beautiful  and 
practical  edifice  which  is  the  jiermanent  home  of  the  Union. 

The  fourth,  “  Pan  America  and  Peace,”  reviews  the  remarkable  honor  record  of  the 
American  nations  in  behalf  of  peace  and  its  persuasive  hand-maiden  arbitration. 

The  fifth,  “Pan  American  Speeches,”  is  a  collection  of  historical  and  notable 
utterances  by  distinguished  statesmen  upon  Pan  American  solidarity  of  interest  and 
unity  of  purpose. 

The  Apiiendix  contains  the  names  of  the  Governing  Hoard,  new  statistics  of  Pan 
American  trade,  Mr.  Car.\Egii;’s  celebrated  speech  “War  as  the  Mother  of  V'alor 
and  Civilization,”  and  a  long  and  gratifying  list  of  differences  between  the  American 
nations  which  have  been  settled  by'  arbitration.  If  this  book  awakens  further  interest 
in  the  Pan  American  movement  or  in  Latin  America  as  a  field  of  study,  travel,  or  trade, 
additional  information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Director  General,  Pan 
American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

From  reviews  which  hav’e  appeared  in  different  papers,  a  few  are 
quoted  below. 

'I'he  New  York  Times  in  its  issue  of  May  28  says: 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  formerly 
the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  is  a  proof  of  what  human  determi¬ 
nation  and  energy  can  achieve,  even  though  working  against  obstacles  that  are  funda¬ 
mental  in  human  nature.  Between  the  United  States  and  the  other  Republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  there  was  about  as  little  sympathy  and  mutual  comprehension 
and  appreciation  upon  which  to  build  the  contemplated  structure  as  there  could  well 
be  between  nations.  Their  very  geographical  rclationshiji  was  a  detriment,  because 
the  movements  of  mankind  and  its  freest  developments  proceed  on  lines  of  latitude 
rather  than  of  longitude.  Race  repugnances  had  to  be  overcome  and  also  the  effects 
of  generations  of  mutual  misunderstanding  and  reciprocal  suspicion  and  disdain. 
What  has  been  accomplished  by  the  determined  effort  of  leading  men  in  the  Re])ublics 
of  North  and  South  America  to  do  away  with  these  old,  unfraternal  relations  and  estab¬ 
lish  new  ones  of  friendship  and  close  social  and  commercial  intercourse  makes  an  inter¬ 
esting  story.  Mr.  John  B.arrett,  since  1Q07  Director  General  of  the  Union,  tells  that 
story  in  a  handsome  volume  entitled  “The  Pan  American  Imion,”  published  by  the 
Union  itself.  (Washington,  D.  C.)  One  chapter,  “Pan  America  To-day,”  gives  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  territory  covered  by  the  21  Republics  that  com}X)se  the  organ¬ 
ization.  .Another  section  tells  in  detail  the  history  of  the  Union  and  recounts  its  chief 
achievements.  These  pages  are  particularly  full  of  interest  and  will  surjmse  nearly 
all  readers  who  have  not  kept  in  intimate  touch  with  the  work  that  has  been  going 
on.  rrom  the  dozen  or  more  pages  devoted  to  the  account  of  its  activities  and  suc¬ 
cesses  it  is  possible  to  cull  only  the  facts  that  last  year  it  distributed  600,000  printed 
publications  in  response  to  specific  requests,  that  it  was  directly  rcsiKinsiblc  for  an 
increase  of  850,000,000  in  the  trade  between  .American  countries,  and  that  the  requests 
for  its  Bvi.i.etin  far  outnumber  the  monthly  issue  of  5,000  copies,  which  is  all  it  can 
print.  There  is  a  review  of  the  record  the  .American  nations  have  made  in  behalf  of 
peace  and  arbitration,  with  lists  of  treaties  to  which  they  have  been  parties  running 
back  tntire  than  a  century.  .Another  section  contains  a  collection  of  Pan  American 
speeches  by  notable  men.  The  book  is  embellished  with  plates  from  photographs  of 
people  and  South  .American  views  and  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Union;  while  the 
very  full  description  of  the  beautiful  home  of  the  Union  in  Washington  —the  gift  of 
Mr.  .Andrew  C.\rnEgiE,  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated — is  excellently  illustrated. 


Photograph  by  Harris-Ewing. 
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The  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  in  its  issue  of  June  3,  says: 

Director  General  John  Barrett,  of  the  Pan  .\nierican  Union,  publishes  an  exhaustive 
and  highly  artistic  memoir  of  this  youthful,  energetic,  and  effective  worker  in  the 
cause  of  universal  ])eace.  The  book  of  250  pages  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  each 
discussing  thoroughly  a  division  of  the  subject,  and  taken  together  presenting  a  com¬ 
plete  and  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  results  already  attained;  of  the  current  forces 
and  activities  of  the  Union  and  of  its  scope  and  purposes  for  the  future,  to  which  are 
added  selections  from  writings  and  speeches  of  many  of  the  notable  friends  of  the 
Union  and  of  universal  peace,  among  whom  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  Secre¬ 
taries  Blaine  and  Knox  are  easily  foremost.  Andrew  Carnegie  is,  by  virtue  of 
his  million  dollar  gift  to  the  Union  in  the  form  of  its  splendid  building  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  appropriately  jiresented  as  the  patron  saint  and  central  figure  of  the  movement 
for  universal  peace,  to  which  the  resources  and  activities  of  the  Union  are  so  effectively 
devoted.  Liberal  space  is  allotted  to  the  description  and  illustration  of  the  new 
building  of  the  Union,  its  gallery  of  patriots,  its  Hall  of  the  Americas,  its  bas-reliefs 
and  patio,  in  which  President  Taft’s  “peace  tree”  thrives;  its  statues,  panels,  paint¬ 
ings,  and  other  artistic  accessories. 

The  current  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  briefly  set  forth,  indicating  remark¬ 
able  growth;  the  distribution  of  publications  and  correspondence  diuing  the  last 
five  years  having  increased  over  tenfold,  and  its  existence,  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  but  little  more  than  nominal,  having  become  a  practical  and  recognized  necessity 
among  the  public  officials  of  all  departments  and  the  representatives  of  all  govern¬ 
ments  at  Washington.  The  Union  credits  itself  with  $50,000,000  of  new  American 
trade  last  year,  and  the  expansion  and  strengthening  of  its  efficiency  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  creditable  incidents  in  the  history  of  public  office.  Director 
General  Barrett’s  work  is  timely  and  valuable,  setting  forth  clearly  and  in  direct 
and  adequate  terms  the  work  which  has  been  advanced  to  high  efficiency  and  promise, 
and  is  furthermore  notable  as  an  example  of  the  best  mechanical  skill  in  bookmaking. 
Its  illustrations,  many  of  difficult  subjects,  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  excelled  in 
detail  and  delicacy. 

The  Buffalo  Xevvs,  in  its  issue  of  June  4,  says: 

Director  General  John  Barrett,  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  formerly  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  has  prepared  and  published  a  beautifully 
illustrated  and  highly  interesting  and  instructive  book  on  the  South  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  giving  a  wealth  of  information  about  their  resources,  government,  and  industries 
in  an  attractive  form.  The  title  of  the  work  is  “The  Pan  American  Union — Peace, 
Friendship,  Commerce.” 

Director  Barrett  has  put  the  effort  of  an  author  in  his  work.  It  is  written  in  pun¬ 
gent,  classic  style,  and  represents  his  several  years’  work  in  organizing  this  bureau  on 
a  high  plane.  The  book  contains  such  information  and  data  as  will  tell  in  brief  what 
most  persons  may  want  to  know  about  the  progress,  resources,  population,  area,  and 
commerce  of  the  20  Latin  American  Republics. 

Mr.  Barrett  also  strikingly  tells  what  the  American  Republics  have  actually  done 
for  peace  and  friendship.  These  20  nations  comprising  the  Union  have  70,000,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  Union  is  devoting  its  efforts  to  the  development  of  peace,  friend¬ 
ship,  and  commerce  among  them  all. 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  in  its  issue  of  May  18,  says: 

The  Pan  American  Union,  through  Director  General  John  Barrett,  has  issued  a 
sumptuous  volume  descriptive  of  its  activities  in  behalf  of  international  comity  and 
mutually  advantageous  trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  sisterhood 
of  the  Latin  American  Republics.  In  its  beautiful  new  home  at  Washington,  given 
by  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  planned  by  Philadelphians,  this  admirable  institution  is  doing 
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a  reniarkahle  work  in  its  zealous  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  21  republics 
of  the  Western  Hcniisiihere,  and  this  record  of  the  diligent  labors  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union  is  in  cverA'  way  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

The  Washington  Herald,  in  its  issue  of  May  17,  says: 

Director  (Icncral  Harrktt,  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  has  issued  an  attractive 
volume  entitled  “The  Pan  .American  Union,  Peace,  Friendship,  Commerce.”  It 
presents  information  interestingly  and  succinctly  stated  regarding  the  j)opulation, 
area,  eommerce,  and  progress  of  the  20  Latin  .American  Republics,  the  Pan  .American 
L’nion,  its  practical  work,  scope,  and  histor\',  and  the  building  of  unique  and  beautiful 
architecture  which  it  now  occupies,  together  with  speeches  of  representative  men, 
like  .Mr.  Hi.aine,  Mr.  Root,  .Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Nabi  co,  Mr.  de  la  Parra 
and  Mr.  Carnegie,  relating  to  Pan  .American  affairs.  It  also  shows  what  Pan  America 
has  actually  done  for  peace  and  arbitration— a  remarkable  record  not  generally  appre¬ 
ciated. 

The  retail  price.  Si,  represents  simply  the  actual  cost  per  copy  of  preparing  and 
printing  the  book  and  brings  no  profit  whatever  to  the  institution. 

While  the  book  makes  no  pretentions  as  a  literar)'  effort  or  as  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  subject,  and  is  intended  solely  as  a  handbook  of  information,  it  is  designed  to 
awaken  wider  interest  in  the  progress  and  possibilities  of  the  southern  Republics  and 
in  the  work  of  this  international  institution. 


THE  NEW  BRAZILIAN  AMBASSADOR. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  the  new  Atnbassador  of  Brazil,  Doctor 
Domicio  da  Gama,  to  Washington,  and  to  membership  in  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  He  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost 
statesmen  of  South  America  and  is  a  worthy  successor  of  the  late  and 
lamented  Ambassador,  Jo.aquim  Nabuco,  who  made  such  a  utiiqtte  jiosi- 
tion  for  himself  in  the  United  States  as  the  representative  of  the  Brazilian 
Republic.  The  high  esteem  with  which  Doctor  Domicio  d.a  G.\ma  is 
regarded  by  his  country  is  evidenced  by  the  following  editorial  which  we 
quote  from  “O  Paiz,”  a  leading  newspaper  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  issue  of 
May  3 : 

Dr.  Domicio  da  Gama,  the  newly  apixjintcd  Rrazilian  Ambassador  at  Washington, 
is  an  able  and  experienced  diplomat,  who  has  been  trained  in  the  Rio  Branco  school 
of  diplomacy,  and  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  Pan  American  ideals.  His  rise 
in  the  diplomatic  service  has  been  rapid.  Born  in  1862,  at  Ponta  Negra,  State  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  he  entered  ujKm  his  career  as  a  newspajier  man,  serving,  during  the  years 
1887  and  1888,  as  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Brazilian  jiaper  “Gazeta  de  Xoticias.” 
He  contributed  to  this  paper  a  series  of  brilliant  articles,  which  for  their  originality  and 
distinction  of  style  sixm  won  him  recognition  as  a  writer.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
a  regular  contributor  to  imjiortant  Brazilian  and  foreign  periodicals,  many  of  his 
articles  having  later  been  jniblished  in  btxik  form.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Brazilian 
.Academy  of  Letters. 

Doctor  DA  Gama  has  filled  a  number  of  imjxirtant  diplomatic  missions.  In  1893 
he  was  apjxiinted  as  secretaiy  to  Brazil’s  Sjiecial  Commission  at  Washington,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  settlement  of  the  question,  between  Brazil  and  the  Argentine 
Republic,  relative  to  the  dominion  over  the  Palmas  territoiy,  in  which  President 
Cleveland  acted  as  arbitrator.  He  remained  here  two  years.  From  1896  to  1900 
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he  was  connected  with  special  missions  at  Paris  and  Herne.  P'roni  igoo  to  1901  he  was 
associated  with  Joaqui.m  Nabuco  in  London,  in  connection  with  the  British  Guiana 
boundary  question.  In  igoi  he  was  made  Charge  d’Affaires  at  Brussels.  In  1903 
he  was  recalled  to  accept  a  position  in  the  foreign  oftice,  where  he  assisted  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  which  led  to  the  purchase  by  Brazil  of  the  Acre  territory.  In  1907  he  was 
appointed  Minister  to  Lima,  Peru,  and  in  1908,  he  was  transferred  to  Argentina,  where 
his  services  have  been  of  the  greatest  imj)ortance  in  jiromoting  a  spirit  of  amity  and 
good  will  between  the  two  countries.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  post  at 
Buenos  Aires,  relations  between  the  two  countries  had  become  considerably  strained. 
The  situation  was  regarded  as  extremely  delicate,  retjuiring  the  most  careful  handling. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  Doctor  da  Gama,  by  his  unfailing  tact  and  courtesy,  had 
soothed  and  allayed  the  e.xisting  irritation,  and  soon  won  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  classes  of  Argentine  society.  The  able  manner  in  which  he  has  filled  that  post, 
which  is  for  Brazil  the  most  important  after  that  of  Washington,  has  added  greatly  to 
his  reputation.  He  was  vice  president  of  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference, 
and  represented  his  Government  at  the  recent  independence  celebration  of  Chile. 

In  Doctor  da  G.am.a  it  is  confidently  believed  that  Brazil  will  have  not  only  a 
representative  who  will  do  it  honor,  but  one  who  may  be  relied  upon  to  strengthen 
still  further  the  cordial  relations  existing  between  the  two  countries.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  has  elicited  favorable  comment  from  the  leading  newspapers  of  Brazil,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  guaranty  that  the  high  standard  of  diplomacy  set  by  his  distin¬ 
guished  predecessor  will  be  thoroughly  maintained. 


COMMENT  OF  THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  JOURNAL. 

.Among  the  leading  publications  of  the  world  giving  publicity  to  matters 
affecting  the  prosperity  and  development  of  South  and  Central  America 
is  “The  South  .American  Journal  and  Brazil  and  River  Plate  Mail,”  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  in  London.  Under  the  head  of  “\otes  and  comments”in 
the  issue  of  June  3,  1911,  it  makes  the  following  reference  to  the  Pan 
.American  Union  and  to  the  book  entitled  “Pan  .American  Union — Peace, 
Friendship  and  Commerce,”  recently  jirepared  by  the  Director  General. 
In  view  of  the  standing  of  this  newsjjaper,  it  is  a  jileasure  to  quote  below 
what  it  has  to  say  on  these  subjects: 

The  attempts  which  the  United  States  Government  are  making  to  foster  their  trade 
with  Latin  .America,  and  to  capture  as  much  as  possible  of  that  at  present  existing 
between  the  South  .American  States  and  Europe,  have  been  for  years  most  thorough 
and  on  a  large  scale.  Perhaps  the  greatest  assistance  is  rendered  to  these  endeavors 
by  the  Pan  .American  L'nion,  which,  under  the  able  directorshij)  of  Mr.  John  Barrett, 
issues,  from  time  to  time,  handbooks  of  considerable  interest  and  value  to  .American 
citizens  engaged  in  trade  with  the  southern  half  of  that  continent,  while  the  Union 
itself,  by  means  of  its  library-,  which  contains  over  20,000  volumes,  and  its  statistical 
registers  and  records  generally,  has  probably  done  more  to  foster  this  trade  than  any 
other  organization.  The  expenses  of  this  Union  are  home  by  the  21  .American  Repub¬ 
lics,  each  contributing  its  quota  based  upon  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  benefit  is  mutual. 

Many  of  the  reports  contain  trade  statistics  and  hints  of  great  value,  and  its  hand- 
b(X3k  publications,  while  not  neglecting  the  commercial  interests,  at  the  same  time  are 
well  illustrated  and  give  descriptive  records  of  the  countries,  which  can  not  fail  to  be 
of  great  utility.  We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  “  Pan  American  Union — Peace, 
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Friendshii)  and  Coninicrcf,”  writUn  hy  Mr.  |on.\  H.\kki:tt,  wliich  has  just  been 
published.  It  contains  as  a  fr()ntisi)iecc  a  colored  illustration  of  the  new  building  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  at  Washington,  I).  C.,  and  is  dedicated  to  .Mr.  C.\K.\i;(;irc, 
who  has  rendered  such  valuable  assistance  in  contributions  toward  the  cost  of  Congress 
buildings,  etc.  The  various  Latin  .American  States  are  brielly  described,  steamship 
facilities  dealt  with,  illustrations  of  personal  travel  given,  and  area  and  |H)pulation 
figures  are  not  forgotten.  .Attention  is  drawn  to  the  tendency  to  seAtle  boundary 
disjuites  by  jieaceful  methods,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  fact,  fret|uenth'  recorded 
in  our  columns,  that  the  unrest  ;md  rejxirtsof  revolutions  are  mostly  exaggerated,  and 
the  ojiinion  advanced  that  when  actually  occurring  they  are  often  a  sign  of  progress  and 
not  retrogression.  This  little  Ixxik  is  published  in  the  I’nited  States  at  the  price  of  Si, 
which  is  stated  to  be  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  is  a  gixjd  illustration  of  how 
information  and  Ixxiks  should  be  issued,  whose  object  is  the  fostering  of  trade  and 
commercial  relations.  Undoubtedly  .American  merchants  and  traders  have  in  this 
Pan  American  Union  an  organization  of  much  practical  utility,  and  one  which  is 
unfortunately  lacking  to  Itritish  traders.  The  commercial  intelligence  department  of 
the  Hoard  of  Trade  is  no  doubt  useful  in  its  way  to  Hritish  merchants,  but  its  methods 
can  not  compare  for  efficiency  with  those  of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 


THE  CHA.NGE  IN  THE  MEXICAN  AMHASSADORSHIP. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  regretted  that  the  .\mbassador  of  Mexico,  Sr.  Don 
Manuel  ue  Zam.xcona,  is  to  return  to  London.  He  has  made  such  a 
strong  place  for  himself  in  the  diplomatic,  official,  and  social  life  of 
Washington  during  his  short  stay  here  that  it  was  hoped  he  would  remain 
longer.  The  health  of  his  family  and  the  needs  of  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  in  London,  however,  require  his  presence  there,  and  he  will  probably 
be  leaving  Washington  about  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  goes  to 
press. 

In  this  connection  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Senor  Zam.acona  is  to 
be  succeeded  by  a  diplomat  of  high  standing,  profound  scholarship,  and 
extended  experience,  Sr.  Don  Gilherto  Crespo  y  Marti.nez,  the  present 
.Ambassador  of  Mexico  in  A’ienna.  Senor  Crespo  has  attained  a  position 
in  the  official  life  of  Mexico  which  thoroughly  qualifies  him  for  his  new 
post,  and  he  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome  when  he  comes  to  Washington, 
not  only  as  ambassador,  but  as  the  new  representative  of  that  country 
on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 


CHANGES  ON  THE  GOVERNING  BOARD. 

The  Republics  of’Colombia,  Honduras,  and  Uruguay  have  appointed 
new  diplomatic  representatives  at  Washington,  It  is  our  pleasant  duty 
to  welcome  the  new  members  of  our  Governing  Board,  while  regretting 
the  separation  from  its  membership  of  men  like  Dr.  Luis  Meli.an  Lafi- 
NUR,  of  Uruguay,  now  a  member  of  his  country’s  Congress;  Dr.  Fran¬ 
cisco  DE  P.  BoRDA,of  Colombia,  and  Dr.  Luis  Lazo  ARRi.\GA,of  Hondu¬ 
ras,  who  during  their  term  of  service  in  Washington  aided  v'ery  materially 
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in  the  development  and  progress  of  the  Pan  American  Union  by  their 
advice  and  ready  cooperation  in  our  work.  Colombia  is  now  represented 
by  Gen.  Pedro  Nel  Ospina,  Honduras  by  Dr.  Alherto  Memhre.no, 
and  Uruguay  by  Dr.  Carlos  M.  de  Pena,  a  selection  which  insures 
to  the  Pan  American  Union  that  good  will,  real  interest,  and  cordial 
cooperation  necessary  to  its  continued  success. 


THE  AN.NfAL  REVIEW  FOR  1911. 

The  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  now  busily  engaged  preparing 
the  data  for  the  “Annual  Review’’  numbers  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin 
which  will  form  the  next  few  issues.  The  great  demand  during  the  past 
year,  not  only  for  the  BulleTi.ns  containing  this  material,  but  for  the 
special  pamphlets  reproducing  the  1910  review  of  each  individual  country, 
proves  the  value  of  this  compilation,  and  requires  that  great  care  should 
be  exercised  in  its  preparation.  The  “Annual  Review,’’  as  a  whole, 
contains  the  most  complete  resume  of  general,  up-to-date,  descriptive, 
and  statistical  data  of  all  the  American  Republics  which  is  published, 
and  is  thoroughly  useful,  not  only  to  the  person  who  already  takes  deep 
interest  in  Pan  American  affairs,  but  to  all  those  who  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  countries  comprehending  the  Pan  American  Union. 


LAKE  MOHONK  CONFERENCE  O.N  INTERNATIO.N.\L  ARBITRATION. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference, 
held  from  May  23  to  May  26,  191 1 ,  was  one  of  the  most  important  events 
in  the  history  of  that  organization.  Nearly  500  members  were  present 
as  the  personal  guests  of  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  the  owner  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Mountain  House  over  Mohonk  Lake,  where  the  Conference  met. 
The  main  topics  discussed  at  the  Conference  were  “The  Organization  of 
the  Arbitration  and  Peace  Movement  in  the  United  States,’’  by  Dr. 
James  Brown  Scott,  a  well-known  authority  on  international  law 
and  Secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace; 
“The  Influence  of  the  United  States  on  the  Peace  Policy  of  the  World,’’ 
by  Sr.  Don  Ignacio  C.\lder6n,  Minister  of  Bolivia  in  the  United  States; 
“Patriotism  and  Peace,’’  by  Baron  d’Estournelles  de  Constant,  a 
member  of  the  French  Senate  and  of  The  Hague  Court,  founder  and 
French  President  of  the  Association  for  International  Conciliation; 
“Arbitration  in  Latin  America,’’  by  Mr.  Francisco  J.  Yanes,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  who  attended  the  Conference 
representing  this  institution;  and  “The  Great  Northern  Peril,’’  by  Hon. 
John  Hicks,  former  United  States  Minister  to  Peru  and  Chile.  Dr. 
Paul  S.  Reinsch,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  member  of  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Pan  .\merican  Conferences,  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
“An  International  Court,’’  a  topic  also  discussed  by  the  Hon.  John  W. 
Foster,  former  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  Hon.  Oscar 
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S.  Strai:s,  member  of  The  Hague  Court  and  former  American  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Turkey,  discussed  “Business  and  International  Arbitration.” 
Many  prominent  men  were  present,  who  came  from  England,  Germany, 
Canada,  China,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  in  response  to  Mr.  Smiley’s 
invitation,  under  whose  auspices  these  conferences  are  held,  ably  sec¬ 
onded  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Conference,  Mr.  H.  C.  Phillips, 
Secretary  of  the  Conference,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley. 


address  of  senator  ILACON  on  the  MEXICAN  situation. 

One  of  the  most  effective  brief  addresses  delivered  recently  in  the 
United  States  Senate  was  that  made  by  Hon.  Augustus  O.  Bacon,  of 
Georgia,  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  on  Tuesday, 
May  9,  upon  the  Mexican  situation,  in  response  to  the  remarks  of  Hon. 
William  J.  Stone,  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Below  we  quote  one  of 
the  striking  paragraphs  from  Senator  B.acon’s  remarks: 

I  think  when  the  historian  comes  to  write  the  history'  of  the  past  13  years  he  will  say 
that  our  little  War  with  Spain  did  more  to  revolutionize  the  political  institutions  and 
the  constitutional  limitations  of  the  United  States  than  did  the  great  Civil  War  or  all 
the  wars  combined  which  we  have  had  since  the  foundation  of  the  Government.  For 
us  again  to  be  plunged  into  war  is  not  only  to  bring  about  a  great  effusion  of  blood, 
not  only  to  disturb  the  relations  which  should  exist  between  us  and  our  neighboring 
Republic,  and  I  may  add  also  the  relations  which  exist  between  us  and  all  of  the 
Republics  to  the  south  of  us  to  the  extreme  end  of  Patagonia;  not  only  that,  but  we 
are  to  jeopardize,  and  not  simply  to  jeopardize,  Mr.  President,  but  certainly  to  injure 
and  jeopardize  our  own  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  the  highest  duty  of  the  American  people  at  this  time, 
so  far  as  that  situation  is  concerned,  is  to  avoid  that  which  will  intensify  or  aggravate 
it  in  any  way;  that  we  should  say  to  that  people:  “Wdiile  we  deplore  it,  we  do  not  de¬ 
sire  in  any  manner  to  interfere  with  you  in  your  internecine  strife;  we  wish  for  your 
prosperity;  we  wish  for  your  peace;  we  wish  for  the  establishment  of  institutions 
which  shall  conduce  m.ost  to  your  prosperity.  In  the  meantime  we  earnestly  hope 
that  nothing  shall  occur  to  produce,  and  shall  endeavor  to  contribute  all  in  our  power 
to  prevent  anything  which  shall  produce,  friction  between  the  two  countries.” 
.\nd  to  our  own  people,  when  a  fight  is  on  the  other  side:  “  Do  not  climb  the  house¬ 
tops  and  the  trees  as  spectators  to  witness  the  combat.  But  as  it  is  something  in  which 
we  can  not  take  part,  as  it  is  something  in  which  we  are  not  the  combatants,  as  it  is 
something  in  which  a  retreat  from  the  scene  of  danger  does  not  involve  any  possible 
presentation  of  a  feeling  of  cowardice  or  intimidation,  when  the  battle  comes,  if  come 
it  must,  get  out  of  the  way  of  danger  until  it  is  over.  That  is  the  best  that  can  now  be 
done.  And  whatever  damage  comes,  whatever  injury'  is  inflicted,  in  time  we  will 
endeavor  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  see  that  you  have  reparation.” 


NEW  ORLEANS  .AND  LATIN  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

The  Pan  American  Union  wishes  to  congratulate  the  New  Orleans 
Board  of  Trade,  and  Paul  D.  MacQuiston,  Secretary  of  its  Foreign 
Trade  Bureau,  on  the  plans  which  are  being  adopted  to  increase  the 
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trade  relations  of  New  Orleans  with  the  Latin  American  countries.  The 
Director  General  has  recently  received  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr. 
MacQuisTon  in  which  was  inclosed  a  memorandum  giving  an  idea  of  the 
kind  of  work  he  is  planning  to  do  and  is  already  carrying  out.  The  Pan 
.American  Union  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  every  way  it  can  for  the 
success  of  this  movement,  and  believes  that  effort  of  this  kind  can  not 
fail  to  bring  good  not  only  to  New  Orleans  but  to  the  countries  as  well 
with  w'hich  it  is  building  up  a  commerce. 


TRAVEL  BETWEEN  NORTH  AND  SOCTH  A.MERICA. 

The  Pan  American  Union,  through  the  Monthly  Bulletin,  addresses 
of  the  Director  General  and  other  oflicers  of  the  staff,  and  correspondence, 
has  endeavored  to  develop  interest  in  travel  to  Latin  America  and  to  make 
more  Americans  of  both  continents  journey  back  and  forth  in  order  that 
they  might  become  better  acquainted,  and  promote  in  that  way  both 
commerce  and  friendship.  Below  there  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter 
recently  received  from  Mr.  Lorenzo  Daniels,  of  the  firm  of  Busk  & 
Daniels,  agents  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  which  contains  an  interest¬ 
ing  statement  and  suggestion: 

Our  efforts  in  the  Argentine  Republic  to  induce  travelers  to  Europe  to  come  via 
New  York  is  bearing  some  results,  as  we  undcrstimd  that  the  Vasari,  now  on  the  way 
up,  has  through  tickets  for  a  number  of  such  passengers. 

The  travel  from  Argentina  to  the  countries  of  Europe  is,  as  you  know,  of  the  same 
character  and  proportionate  volume  as  our  own  travel  across  the  Atlantic,  and  our 
opj)ortunity  for  increasing  travel  is  largely  to  divert  a  portion  of  this  foreign  traffic 
to  come  via  New  York,  visiting  the  States,  and  then  proceeding  on  to  destination. 
The  Atlantic  cabin  travel  amounts  in  statistics  to  about  1 10,000  piissengers  per  year 
each  way,  and  without  definite  figures  before  us  we  shoidd  imagine  that  the  South 
American  travel  to  and  from  Europe  equaled  about  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  this 
volume.  lAom  New  York  it  is  quite  impossible  to  combine  a  South  American  trip 
and  European  trip,  but  from  South  America  the  comlunation  is  quite  possible. 


STUDY  l)K  Sl’ANISH  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

■Mr.  Prank  S.  Gardnisr,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade 
and  Transportation,  has  forwarded  a  letter  to  the  Director  General  in 
which  he  gives  interesting  information  in  regard  to  the  effort  to  make 
the  study  of  Spanish  obligatory  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Gardner  says: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Hoard  of  Trade  and  Transportation  held  on  the  12th 
of  April,  the  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  w.as  unanimously 
adopted : 

“  Resolved,  That  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  hereby  requested  to  instruct 
the  Board  of  Education  to  make  obligatoiy  the  study  of  Spanish  in  the  higher  grades 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York.” 


I 
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A  TRIIiUTR  FROM  “  POPULAR  MECHANICS.” 

.Mr.  H.  H.  W’l.NDSOR,  editor  of  “Popular  Mechanics,”  has  made  a 
complimentary  comment  in  the  May  issue  of  his  magazine  upon  the 
Pan  American  Commercial  Conference,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  P'ebruary  last.  While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
there  is  not  si>ace  here  to  reproduce  all  that  Mr.  Windsor  has  to  say, 
his  introductory  paragraph  is  quoted  below: 

The  Pan  American  Congress  recently  held  in  the  new  building  in  W;ishington, 
dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  closer  relations  between  the  21  Western  Republics 
represented,  was  as  notable  as  in  many  respects  it  was  unusual.  Ambassadors, 
ministers,  consuls —general  business  experts,  manufacturers,  :uid  other  interested 
delegates  to  the  number  of  over  1,200  were  present.  The  sessions  started  at  9  a.  m. 
and  continued  until  10  p.  in.,  with  a  brief  recess  at  noon  and  evening  for  six  consecu¬ 
tive  days,  and  not  a  minute  was  wasted.  A  full  month  could  have  been  profitably 
employed,  for,  as  one  delegate  expressed  it,  “  I  have  not  learned  as  much  in  the  same 
length  of  time  since  I  left  college.” 


INTERN.\TI().\.\L  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  NEGRO. 

The  Director  General  has  received  a  letter  from  Booker  T.  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  head  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama,  in  which  he  incloses 
a  memorandum  outlining  the  International  Conference  on  the  Negro, 
which  he  jiroposes  to  have  held  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama,  April 
17-19,  1912.  The  main  purpose  of  this  Conference  is  to  consider  methods 
for  elevating  the  Negro  in  Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  In  his  memo¬ 
randum  Booker  T.  Washington  states: 

The  object  of  calling  this  C  mference  at  Tuskegee  Institute  is  to  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  studying  the  methods  employed  in  helping  the  Negro  people  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  of  deciding  to  what  extent  Tuskegee  and  Hampton  methods  may 
be  applied  to  conditions  in  these  countries,  as  well  as  to  conditions  in  Africa. 

It  is  hoped  that  numbers  of  people  representing  the  different  Governments  inter¬ 
ested  in  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  representatives  from  the  United  States 
and  the  countries  of  South  America,  will  decide  to  attend  this  Conference.  Especially 
is  it  urged  that  missionary  and  other  workers  in  these  various  countries  be  present 
and  take  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference. 


THE  NEW  CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY. 

The  Director  (icncral  of  the  Pan  American  Union  presents  his  compli¬ 
ments  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress 
and  to  Mr.  Ja.mes  S.  He.nry  for  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  official 
Congressional  Directory  just  issued.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  useful 
information,  arranged  in  very  convenient  form,  and  with  its  attractive 
typographic  appearance  is  deserving  of  special  commendation. 


I*hoto(rraph  by  Harri'^-Kwlnsr. 

SEXOK  DR.  ALBERTO  MEMBREliO, 


The  new  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Honduras  to  the  United  States. 


WITH  AN  AUTOMOBILE  OFF 

THF  RT?A7TT  TAN  HTfiTTWAV“ 

X  xxJLor  JLJ JLVxxx^X Xu^rXxiLX  1  xxxVIxx  fT  xTX  X 

The  automobile  is  the  test  of  a  road  nowadays.  Time  was 
when  a  saddle  animal  was  used  as  a  standard;  if  a  path 
through  the  woods  or  across  the  prairie  coxdd  be  traversed 
by  horse  or  mule,  it  was  called  a  good  road.  Later  the  old 
oxcart,  then  the  4-wheeled  wagon,  the  stagecoach,  and  finally  the 
lighter  carriage  have  successively  served  as  criteria  by  which  the 
character  of  a  road  should  be  judged.  A  beautiful  bridle  path  over  a 
mountain  pass  might  delight  the  traveler  out  for  a  leisurely  holiday, 


SECTION  OF  nUAZIL  COVERED  IN  AUTOMOBII.E  TRIP. 
Dotted  lines  showing  states  ineiuded  in  itinerary. 


but  be  quite  unavailable  for  transport  of  the  immigrant’s  household 
goods  or  of  his  produce  after  his  farm  had  begun  to  yield  a  surplus 
crop.  An  oxcart  could  go  where'a  4-wheeled  wagon  would  be  unsafe, 
yet  as  this  progression' advances  so  slowly  commerce  is  perpetually 
fretted  by  the  fact  that  good  roads  seem  ’always  a  generation  behind 
the  need  for  them. 

Tested  by  the  automobile,  which  is  not  only  a  pleasure  vehicle  but 
also  of  economic  value  in  expediting  jirodiice  to  market,  the  United 
States  is  woefully  behind  mo.st  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  far  as 
roads  are  concerned.  Europe,  to  be  sure,  was  compelled  before  the 
advent  of  the  railway  to  build  good  roads  for  use  in  war  as  W'ell  as 
in  trade.  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  expanded  only  as 
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railways  went  ahead  of  settlement  and  civilization,  although  some  tine 
evidences  of  early  road  projections,  like  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  show  what 
was  m  the  mimls  of  the  pioneers.  The  increase  of  the  number  of 
automobiles  all  over  the  West  is  nevertheless  a  proof  that  road  build¬ 
ing  is  easy  and  that  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  the  utilization  of 
them. 

Tested  by  the  automobile  again,  Latin  America  must  acknowledge 
the  criticism  that  her  general  commerce  will  not  progress  as  it  should 
until  good  roads  thread  the  country,  suliserving,  as  a  local  stimulus, 
the  trunk-railways  that  are  opening  the  wonderfully  fertile  interiors 


BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  CITY  OF  SOCCORRO,  IN  THE  STATE  OF  S.tO  PAULO 

BRAZIL. 

.SooooiTo  Is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  River  Peixe.  and  is  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural  district 
where  coffee,  sugar  cane,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated. 

of  every  republic.  Since  the  era  of  railway  building,  the  coast  line  in 
most  of  them  has  been  developed  at  the  expense  of  this  interior. 
Some  of  them  have  indeed  demonstrated  what  could  he  done  in  the 
way  of  road  building  even  in  the  severest  tropical  climate.  Cuba, 
for  example  (see  Monthly  Bulletin,  December,  1908),  has  a  system 
of  roads  which  were  constructed  purposely  for  the  automobile. 
Mexico  has  done  much  to  facilitate  travel  by  such  means.  The 
Dominican  Republic  is  building  a  substantial  road  from  the  capital  to 
the  interior.  Honduras  built  a  splendid  automobile  road  to  connect 
the  Pacific  side  of  the  Republic  with  the  capital  Tegucigalpa,  and 
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altlioufili  it  was  unfortunately  allowed  to  get  out  of  repair,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Government  is  at  work  to  make  it  again  serviceable.  Many 
miles  of  the  newer  highways  of  Salvador,  while  intended  principally 
for  carts  drawn  Iw  oxen,  are  nevertheless  well  adapted  for  a  heavier 
and  mechanically  propelled  vehicle.  In  Argentina,  Uruguay,  ami 
Chile,  where  the  country  is  flat  and  has  been  settled  for  years,  the 
automobile  is  becoming  recognized.  In  Panama,  across  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  Commission  has  utilized  the  old  highway  for  a  fine  inter- 
oceanic  road  for  all  sorts  of  vehicles. 

In  and  around  the  cities  of  Latin  America  the  automobile  is  seen 
in  increasing  numbers;  the  pleasure  vehicle  is  so  far  much  the  com¬ 
moner,  but  taxicabs  are  abundant  in  Mexico  City,  Buenos  Aires,  and 
several  of  the  larger  capitals.  Business  machines  also  are  beginning 
to  play  their  part.  In  the  country,  however,  they  are  as  yet  ex¬ 
tremely  scarce,  and  the  lack  of  good  roads  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
this  scarcity.  Manufacturers  of  machines  for  whatever  purpose 
should  bear  this  in  mind,  and  while  manifesting  all  energy  to  help  the 
sale  of  their  wares,  they  might  at  the  same  time,  as  they  do  in  the 
Ignited  States,  further  their  salesmanship  by  advocating  and  demon¬ 
strating  the  advantage  of  good  roads  in  any  and  all  jiarts  of  the 
country. 

The  Bulletin  has  had  the  opportunity  of  presenting  in  previous 
numbers  some  of  the  improvements  of  roads  made  in  Latin  America, 
over  which  the  automobile  could  travel  with  as  much  ease  and 
comfort  as  on  some  of  the  highways  of  Massachusetts.  It  happens 
that  there  has  recently  been  received  a  description  of  an  adventure 
with  an  automobile  on  one  of  the  primitive  roads  of  Latin  America, 
like  those  that  can  be  found  almost  any  place,  even  in  the  United 
States.  The  photographs  accompanying  it  are  so  illustrative  of  road 
conditions,  and  yet  the  demonstration  of  the  availability  of  the 
machine  is  so  conclusive,  that  it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to 
publish  them.  Naturally  the  hope  follows  that  others  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  repeat  the  experiment  elsewhere,  for  their  own  pleasure,  and 
for  the  sake  of  bringing  into  closer  acquaintance  with  ourselves  these 
isolated  areas  of  our  friendly  neighbors. 

The  traveler  begins  by  saying  that — 

there  are  still  large  portions  of  the  earth’s  surface  which  remain  undeveloped  at  the 
present  day,  but  not  one  of  these  is  so  large  or  so  fertile  or  shows  such  extraordinary- 
future  promise  as  the  interior  of  Brazil.  The  whole  country  lies  north  of  the  thirty- 
fourth  parallel,  and  the  greater  part  within  the  Torrid  Zone,  although  the  moderate 
elevation  renders  the  climate  temperate  and  delightful.  Such  favorable  climatic 
conditions,  combined  with  the  well  distributed  rainfall  and  the  splendid  river  system, 
have  made  Brazil  a  land  of  unrivaled  fertility. 

He  first  visited  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  arriving  tliere  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  route  of  travel.  Here  he  was  astonished,  as  are  all  those  who 


railroad  are  disjjensed  with  and  one’s  way  is  made  through  the  country  roads  and 
villages  not  yet  reached  by  it.  More  interesting  still  is  it  when  made  by  automobile, 
such  an  unusual  method  for  that  district,  carrying  with  it  pleasures  and  difficulties 
never  encountered  by  one  on  horseback. 

Tlie  author  of  the  article  had  the  advanta"e  of  making  such  a  trip 
in  the  company  of  a  friend  living  in  Sao  Paulo  and  owning  an  auto¬ 
mobile  there.  The  extent  of  ground  covered  was  500  kilometers 
(310  miles),  and  the  excursion  lasted  23  days,  in  October,  1910.  The 
accompanying  map  shows  that  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo  and  the  contiguous  part  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  was 


have  unfortunately  misleading  preconce])tions  of  Brazil,  to  lind  that 
the  city  was  beautifully  built,  the  business  of  the  place  enormous, 
and  that  in  the  matters  of  education  and  civic  affairs  it  could  be  com¬ 
pared  creditably  with  most  cities  of  its  size  in  Europe  and  America, 
lie  has  a  perfectly  valid  criticism  against — 

most  visitors  to  Brazil  who  confine  themselves  to  seeing  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo, 
and  perhaps  a  single  coffee  plantation.  A  trip  into  the  interior  is  necessary,  anid 
will  be  found  most  interesting  and  instructive,  showing,  as  it  does,  the  real  agricultural 
and  mineral  wealth  of  the  land,  and  bringing  one  into  contact  with  the  genuine 
Brazilian  country.  Such  an  excursion  is  especially  valuable  when  the  services  of  the 
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IN  BU.\(i.\NCA,  ST.\TE  OK  SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL. 

The  streets  in  the  interior  towns  of  Braiil  are  usually  good,  and  suitable  for  vehicles  of  all  kinds. 
Horses  and  oxen  are  the  common  traction  animals,  but  even  goats  and  sheep  are  employed  for 
lighter  tragic.  If  inexpensive  and  simple  automobiles  were  introduced,  they  would  ultimately 
find  a  market. 
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tlie  area  traveled  over,  a  settled  and  well  advanced  portion  of  the 
Kepublic.  In  many  ways  the  country  and  the  towns  are  progressive 
and  public  spirited,  but  in  the  matter  of  good  roatls,  what  economical 
advantage  is  impUed  by  them,  and  how  much  the  automobile  can 
add  to  the  solution  of  industrial  jirosperity,  the  section  is  far  behind 
and  neeils  as  much  education  in  that  regard  as  do  many  sections  of 
the  Imited  States  and  elsewhere. 

The  machine  was  shipped  by  rail  to  the  station  of  Atibaia,  on  the 
Sao  Paulo  Railway,  76  kilometers  (about  48  miles)  from  the  capital. 
This  is  a  thriving  town  of  something  over  6,000  inhabitants,  dating 
from  1750,  and  lying  in  the  center  of  coifee  and  grain  plantations,  but 
active  also  in  the  production  of  quantities  of  skins  and  liides.  The 
railway  runs  northward  as  far  as  Braganfa,  but  the  road  used  by 


Vv 


IN  MONTE  SIAO,  STATE  OF  MINAS  GERAES,  BRAZIL. 

As  the  autoinohile  advanced  into  the  interior  of  the  country  greater  opportunity  was  offered  for 
contrast  between  the  niO(ies  of  travel.  The  old-fashioned  o.xcart  with  solid  wooden  wheels  was 
seen  on  the  same  road  over  which  the  modern  machine  was  running. 

horse  and  oxcart  was  preferred  for  this  part  of  the  journey.  In 
Braganpa  the— 

greetin<r  was  an  enthusiastic  one,  e.specially  from  the  younger  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  who  were  as  sorry  to  see  us  leave  as  they  were  glad  to  welcome  us,  because 
our  visit  had  livened  things  up  quite  a  bit.  Their  first  sight  of  an  automobile  was 
naturally  a  good  deal  of  an  event  in  their  quiet  lives. 

Braganpa  lies  22  kilometers  (nearly  14  miles)  north  of  Atibaia,  and 
is  somewhat  larger,  the  region  around  about  it  being  more  mountainous 
and  wooded,  but  still  devoted  cliiefly  to  coifee  and  agricultural 
products.  The  city  has  good  water  and  drainage  systems,  broad 
streets,  and  is  in  most  ways  progressive.  The  next  stop  was  at 
Soccorro,  a  distance  of  39  kilometers  (24  miles)  north  of  Braganfa 
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aii<l  across  country,  as  the  railway  had  not  yet  invaded  tliat  part  of 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  On  this  stretch  the  tourist — 

met  with  some  terribly  bad  roads;  one  place  was  so  steej)  and  slippery  on  account  of 
the  mud  that  it  took  about  two  hours  to  cover  50  feet,  and  then  it  was  done  only  by 
gettinj;  live  men  to  assist  the  engine  by  hauling  on  blocks  and  tackle  which  had  been 
tied  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  at  the  top  of  a  hill. 

Soccorro  belongs  to  the  municipality  of  Amparo.  .Municipality  in 
Latin  American  political  subdivisions  means  about  what  a  township 
does  in  the  United  States.  Amparo  is  one  of  tlie  most  progressive 
cities  in  the  State;  the  city  has  over  1, ■),()()()  inhabitants,  modern 


THE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  IN  MONTE  SIAO,  STATE  OF  MINAS  GEUAES,  RKAZIL. 

The  automobile  had  never  before  been  seen  in  this  town,  and  it  naturally  created  much  excitement 
among  the  people.  X  school  was  dismissed  in  order  to  look  at  the  machine,  and  some  of  the 
children  had  the  happiness  of  getting  a  ride,  while  one  man  shot  off  fireworks  in  honor  of  the 
event 


improvements  like  electric  liglits,  telepliones,  fine  and  new  public 
buildings  and  jiarks,  schools,  hospitals,  and  a  theater.  Soccorro  is 
itself,  however,  a  city,  its  charter  having  been  issued  in  1883.  Lying 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Peixe,  it  is  the  center  of  rich  coffee  planta¬ 
tions,  but  sugar  cane  and  tobacco  are  also  cultivated. 

The  machine  was  then  driven  to  Monte  Siao,  just  across  the  border 
line  between  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes.  The  measured 
distance  by  straight  line  is  given  at  23  kilometers  (14  miles),  but  by 
even  the  best  road  available  it  was  much  longer  and  took  many  hours 
of  hard  travel  to  cover.  Monte  Siao  is  one  of  the  ])arishes  (freguezias) 
of  the  municipality  of  Ouro  Kino,  and  is  only  a  small  town  which  had 
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local  significance  when  State  boumlaries  were  of  more  importance 
than  they  are  at  present,  but  which  will  grow  now  as  the  railway 
develops  the  place.  The  travelers  enjoyed  it,  however,  because — 

at  Monte  Siao  we  were  given  a  great  reception;  immediately  on  hearing  of  our  arrival 
the  girln’  school  and  the  boys’  school  both  gave  their  pupils  a  half  holiday  so  that  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  car.  So  enthusiastic  were  the  people  themselves, 
both  old  and  young,  that  the  school  girls,  all  in  uniform,  grouped  themselves  by  the 
side  of  the  car  to  be  photographed,  while  one  man  let  off  skyrockets  in  our  honor  in 
front  of  the  hotel. 

We  then  ran  on  to  Ouro  Fino,  which  we  reached  after  much  hard  work.  The  roads 
were  very  narrow  and  had  a  rut  about  2  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep  on  one  side,  as  a  rule. 


IN  POUSO  AI.EIiKE,  STATE  OF  .MINAS  (lEKAES,  BRAZIL. 

Tho  city  of  Pouso  .Megre  is  Ix'autifiilly  situated  in  the  inUist  of  a  well-(teveIope(i  agriculturai  dis¬ 
trict.  It  hits  fine  public  Ituildings  ami  schools,  and  even  a  municipal  theater.  The  streets  are 
well  kept  and  oiler  easy  running  for  a  machine. 

It  was  qtiite  startling  to  have  the  wheels  of  the  car  fall  suddenly  sidewi-^e  into  .“uch  a 
deep  hole,  and  such  a  drop  also  formed  a  severe  strain  upon  the  wheels  and  axles  of 
our  machine.  In  many  cases,  where  we  could  not  straddle  acro.ss  stich  a  rut,  it  would 
be  nece.ssary  to  fill  it  tip  entirely  with  earth.  In  one  place  a  rut  250  feet  long  had  to 
be  treated  in  this  way. 

Although  the  roads  are  bad,  being  stiitable  only  for  bullock  wagons  or  mtiles,  and 
railroad  communication  is  altogether  lacking,  these  small  interior  towns  are  brought 
into  close  touch  with  one  [another  |l)y  'means  of  several  excellent  telephone 
.systems.  It  is  wonderful  to  lind,  often  in  the  cottages  of  the  pcnir  natives  in  a  lonely 
part  of  the  country,  that  an  instrument  has  been  fitted  up  and  is  in  regular  use. 

We  arrived  in  Ouro  Fino  about  half  jiast  7  in  the  evening,  and  had  been  road  con¬ 
structing  most  of  the  time  since  4  in  the  morning,  and  were  naturally  very  tired,  dirty, 
and  hungry.  We  should  have  been  glad  of  a  wash,  a  meal,  and  a  long  sleep,  btit  public 
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enthusiasm  would  not  permit  us  to  rest.  We  sat  down  in  the  parlor  of  the  house  of  the 
man  who  was  to  entertain  us,  and  talked  and  talked,  partaking  of  the  inevitable 
black  coffee  which  in  Brazil  is  offered  to  a  guest  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  About  ‘ 

(t  o’clock  a  mild  suggestion  was  made  that  we  might  like  to  wash,  and  after  that,  we  I 

were  requested  by  the  chief  citizens  of  the  town  to  perform  a  service  to  the  community  \ 

at  large.  We  were  asked  to  meet  the  president  elect  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  on 
his  arrival  by  rail  at  II  o’clock  that  night,  and  to  take  him  home  on  the  automobile.  We 
tried  to  get  out  of  it,  as  we  were  so  very  tired,  but  after  having  had  supper  at  about  half¬ 
past  10,  we  felt  somewhat  better,  and  agreed  to  do  so.  The  car  was  backed  up  against 
the  depot,  and  after  a  short  time  the  special  train,  bearing  the  president  elect,  steamed 
into  the  station.  The  band  began  to  play,  comjdimenlary  addresses  were  read,  and 
his  excellency  came  through  the  dej)ot  and  got  on  the  car,  wondering,  no  doubt,  at 


When  the  streets  of  a  city  are  left  l>ehin(i,  the  rougher  roads  of  the  country  district  are  the  oniy 
highways.  Some  of  them  are  passat)le,  but  others  are  so  irregular  that  they  must  be  first  made 
over  in’ptaces  before  an  automobite  can  run  over  them. 
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finding  such  a  vehicle  provided  for  him.  We  started  off,  and  as  there  was  a  nice 
flat  stretch  just  outside  the  station,  the  car  simply  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
show  off  her  speed  caitaVtilities,  and  we  let  her  go  at  about  40  miles  an  hotir.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  left  the  populace,  with  the  band  still  playing,  way  in  the  rear, 
so  that  on  the  whole  our  assistance  in  the  way  of  giving  him  a  triumphal  reception 
was  not  quite  so  joyfully  welcomed  by  the  Ourofmenses  as  it  might  have  been. 

Ouro  Fino  has  been  a  city  since  1880,  and  the  municipality,  includ¬ 
ing,  of  course,  the  city  proper,  has  a  population  of  about  30,000. 
The  buildings  are  solidly  and  even  elegantly  constructed,  there  being 
among  others  a  fine  theater  of  which  the  people  are  justly  proud. 
South  of  the  city  are  the  well  known  thermal  springs  of  Caldas,  and 
the  region  round  about,  w^hile  given  principally  to  the  growing  of 
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coffee,  has  a  high  reputation  for  its  dairy  products.  The  people  of 
Ouro  Kino  are  noted  for  their  affability  and  hospitality,  and  since  the 
opening  of  the  railway,  by  which  Ouro  Kino  has  now  secured  through 
connection  with  both  Sfio  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  about  500  kilo¬ 
meters  (310  miles)  to  the  east,  this  district  is  becoming  better  known. 
As  the  name  implies,  line  gold  was  once  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

Pouso  Alegre  was  the  next  stop  of  the  tourists.  This  city  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  Minas 
Geraes.  The  River  Mandii  passes  close  to  the  town,  and  adds  to  the 
charm  and  the  fertility  of  the  district.  The  population  of  the  munici- 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  CROSSING  A  STREAM  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  BRAZIL. 

The  smaller  streams  In  Latin  .\meriea  seldom  have  bridges  over  them,  so  that  foot  passengers, 
saddle  animals,  and  carts  must  wade  or  ford  across.  The  automobile  is  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  any  proposcil  trip  with  a  machine  should  be  organized  with  this  feature  in  mimi. 

pality  of  the  same  name  is  about  25,()()0,  all  occupied  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  cereals,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  coffee,  although  the 
institutions  of  the  city  are  fostered  in  good  schools,  ])ublic  buildings 
and  parks,  a  theater  and  a  lecture  hall  as  well. 

The  route  now  turned  southward,  ami  the  travelers  halted  for  a 
needed  rest  at  the  town  of  Cambuhy,  still  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
and  within  the  municijiality  of  Jaguary,  which  was  visited  later, 
but  at  Cambuhy  they  made  a  detour  eastward,  where  they  once  more 
crossed  just  over  the  line  into  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  as  far  as  the  town 
of  Sao  Bento.  This  is  a  small  place,  the  entire  district  having  no 
more  than  about  15,000  inhabitants,  but  with  promises  of  growth  by 
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means  of  the  railway  that  connects  them  with  Taiibate  on  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  Central.  Back  afiain,  after  this,  over  the  same  road  to  Cambuhy, 
they  proceeded  southward  to  January,  again  in  the  State  of  Minas 
Geraes,  where  another  stop  for  rest  was  maile. 

Jaguary  is  a  city  dating  hack  to  1766,  although  its  charter  was 
formally  granted  in  186S.  It  lies  813  meters  (2,667  feet)  above  sea 
level,  and  is  distant  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  about  400  kilometers  (250 
miles),  and  somewhat  closer  to  Sao  Paulo,  the  railway  station  on  the 
line  connecting  the  two  cities,  being  75  kilometers  (47  miles)  awaj". 
The  country’  roumlabout,  like  most  of  that  through  which  the  car 
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Roads  may  be  so  unavailable  for  an  automobile  that  it  is  wiser  to  leave  the  hinhway  and  to  cut 
across  countrv  through  fields  or  thin  woods.  In  such  a  case  going  may  not  be  bad  if  great 
impciliments  like  trees,  rocks,  or  thickets  can  be  avoided. 


passed,  is  agricultural,  coffee  taking  a  jtroniinent  part,  but  cereals 
and  vegetables  also  are  cultivated.  The  jiopulation  is  not  large,  not 
over  3,000  in  the  town,  but  the  municijiality  spreads  over  four 
well-settled  parishes.  By  the  next  stage  they  reached  Santa  Rita 
da  E.xtrema,  on  the  border  between  the  two  States  (Sao  Paulo  and 
Minas  Geraes). 

The  next  and  final  stoj),  where  also  the  journey  ended,  was  Bragan?a. 
This  completed  the  500  kilometers  trip  and,  considering  the  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  and  the  frequent  detentions  for  social  purposes, 
was  a  fair  amount  of  travel.  The  day’s  run  averaged  about  22 


iniu'liine.  If  once  the  iiitelliirence  of  tlie  |)eo])le  and  tlieir  anil)ition 
were  aroused  to  an  understanding'  of  the  advantages  of  the  auto- 
niol)ile  in  all  phases  of  their  daily  life,  they  would  not  he  slow  to 
improve  theii’  roads  to  the  recpiirements  of  a  low-])owered  ear.  The 
need  for  smooth  and  jiraded  hijiliways  would  he  recojinizeil  later, 
and  when  that  time  came  and  the  roads  were  improved  to  that 
standard  there  wonld  he  o])ened  to  the  world  in  practically  every 
portion  of  Latin  America  a  wealth  of  opportunity  for  travel,  a.s  far 
as  heauty  of  scenery,  charm  of  ])eo])le,  and  sid)ject  for  serious  study 
aie  concerned,  that  would  rival  majiy  sections  of  Kurope. 
fXi.iOl-Mull.  ()  — 1 1  —  :t 
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kilometers  (13  miles),  and,  althouj'h  undouhtedly  slow,  it  is,  nevei- 
theless,  about  eipial  to  the  movement  of  an  oxcart  over  the  same 
character  of  road.  It  may  not  eipial  the  pace*  of  a  pack  mule,  who 
in  Latin  America  j^oes  ahead  at  the  proverhial  rate  of  about  3  miles 
an  hour,  which,  if  a  day  is  counted  as  of  10  hours,  hrin*;s  the  average 
to  somethiiifr  like  30  miles  from  he"innin<'  to  the  end  of  any  trip 
longei’  than  two  days.  Kven  considerin';  the  state  of  these  primitive 
roads,  <;reater  acipiaintance  with  them  and  the  simjilest  of  rejiairs  at 
little  cost  would  add  100  per  cent  or  more  to  the  efliciency  of  a 


SO.MK  OK  TIIK  DIKITCUI.TIKS  IN  ACTOMOlill-lN'i  l.N  TIIK  l.NTKIiloK  OK  l-.VTIN 

A.MKKICA. 

Many  riiads  havo  Ijcon  used  for  years  by  heavy  (wo-\vlieeled  earts,  wliieli  are  sure  to  wear  a  deep 
rui  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  them. '  Oxen  inay  lie  able  to  pull  the  vehicle  out  of  trouble,  but 
the  strain  on  ati  aiitomoliile  is  too  creat  for  safety,  in  such  a  ease  it  is  necessary  to  till  in  tlie  rut 
to  make  it  on  a  comparative  level  with  the  road,  or  in  emerReney  to  haul  the'maehhie  forward 
by  tile  best  Iraetioti  power  at  hand. 


THK  I'AX  AMKHICAX  UXIOX. 

TIio  country  traversed  was  ajrricvdtural.  Its  products  were  cotFee, 
with  the  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  All  of  these  must  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  market,  and  the  greater  the  distance  from  the  railway  the 
stronger  becomes  the  necessity  to  ])lace  them  quickly  and  unspoiled 
before  the  consumer.  The  farmer  may  he  conservative,  but  he  is  not 
altogether  asleep,  and  as  the  Governments  of  Latin  America  are 
generally  willing  to  back  him  in  any  worthy  desire  for  improvement, 
it  is  certain  that  more  pioneer  work  of  this  kind  will  ])roduce  good 
results. 

The  author  of  the  letter  concludes  by  saying  that  - 

we  were  proud  of  havinp  run  the  r  ar  on  all  those  terrible  roads,  uphill  and  ihroutrh 
streams,  and  all  without  tire  trouble  or  any  .«erious  nii.diap  whatever.  The  car  was 
of  American  manufacture  and  burned  kerosene  as  fuel,  an  e.><.sential  point  when  visitiii" 
out-of-the-way  places  where  frasoline  is  unobtainable.  It  was  a  retrular  tourinf;  car, 
but  the  rear  seats  were  remov(*d  and  a  larire  box  fitted  up  instead  to  hold  the  toots  and 
bafitrape.  It  was  the  first  time  the  ])eo]ile  in  that  part  had  ever  seen  an  automobile, 
and  sometimes  they  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  it,  aIthou<rh  they  are  intelli>;ent 
and  were  qtiick  to  jack  up  the  {rood  jxiints  of  the  machine.  In  the  one  or  two  pla<'(“s 
where  there  was  no  public  illumination  we  had  to  u.se  our  searchlip:ht,  thus  earninjr 
for  our  car  the  title  of  the  “fire-eyed  devil. “ 

But  just  as  the  ‘Llevil  wagon"  in  this  |)art  of  the  world  has  passed 
the  stage  of  being  a  ridictihul  ctiriosily  and  has  become  valued  for 
what  it  can  accomplish  in  liglitening  man's  daily  toil,  so  in  the  le.ss 
frequented  areas  of  America  it  netuls  only  to  be  introduced  to  be 
apjtreciated,  and  good  roads  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  cottrse. 
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Xo  Iriivclcr  ill  ('iilia  slioiild  fail  to  visit  X'ipo  Uay.  In  Havatia,  i 'antatriiov,  San- 
tiatro.  he  secs  tlio  t'lilia  of  yostorday.  ]>icttin“s(iiio  atid  hoary,  persisting'  yet  alotiy'side 
the  Ctiha  of  to-day.  Inisy  and  alert:  hut  at  Xipe  Kay  he  udiinpses  the  Cttlia  of  to¬ 
morrow,  emhodied  in  i:iy:anlie  etiterprises  which  spritiir  up  the  itistant  capital  touches 
with  the  ina.irie  watid  of  itidtistry  the  prolitie  jio.ssihilities  with  which  X’ature  has 
etidowed  easterti  Ctiha — "Throuirh  the  Land  of  Promise." 

Oil  tlio  summit  of  tlio  Piiitiles  Mountains  (alias  tlio  Nipo  or  tlu* 
Mayari  ran<ro,  on  the  north  sliore  of  Oriente  Province  in  Puha),  at 
an  altitude  of  1.110(1  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  there  is  a  hotel 
'Phe  Pines-  from  the  veranda  of  whieh  iruests  overlook  a  panorama 
the  like  of  which  is  not  elsewhere  in  C'uha,  nor  probably  in  all  the 
world. 

'Phe  mountain  ridite  rises  abruptly  from  llatlands  about  the  Pay 
of  Xipe.  'Pherefore  from  its  top  the  view  is  unobstructed  over  all 
that  jiretit  hindloeked  luirhor,  hoyond  it  to  Banes  Bay,  and  even 
farther;  the  rtidius  of  vision  is  2n  or  dO  miles.  Within  that  radius, 
laid  like  a  colored  map  spread  for  inspection,  one  sees — in  ('entral 
Boston  at  Banes  -  the  second  hiif^est  siijjar  mill  in  ('uhti,  surroumled 
by  far-reaehin<;  lields  of  cane  intended  to  feed  its  ‘lormand  crushers; 
and,  at  Saetia,  the  huftest  fruit  jilantation  in  the  island,  with  (i,()00 
acres  of  banana  <rroves.  to  say  nothin*;  of  citrus-fruit  orchards, 
pinea|)ple  lields,  su*;ar  cane,  and  immense  possibility  for  further 
development  in  uncultivated  jiortions  of  the  dll.OOO  acres  the 
Dumois-Nipe  C'ompany  own.  At  the  nearer  ed^e  of  Ni|)e  Bay,  Hat 
(as  seen  from  that  hei<;ht)  and  crossed  with  lire  lines  till  it  resembles 
j;reen  checked  "in<;ham  cloth,  is  Preston,  the  sister  su<;ar  estate  to 
Boston;  on  a  promontory  projectin';  into  the  water  is  its  mill,  with 
a  red-roofed  town  laid  out  in  neat  rows  all  about  it.  'Phe  2.d,()(H) 
acres  of  cane  in  its  fields  plus  the  'Jd.OOd  acres  which  supply  Boston 
to<;ether  constitute  the  lar<;est  area  of  suj;ar  cane  »;rown  under 
administration  in  this  country. 

.Xeither  the  Xipe  Bay  (’ompany,  which  owns  Preston,  or  the 
I’nited  Fruit  ('om|)any,  which  owns  Boston,  has  any  coloiiox.  ('loser 
still,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  rani;e,  is  the  old  town  of  Mayari. 
on  a  blulf  above  the  sinuous  Mayari  River.  Its  hanks  were  the 
first  regas  Europeans  cultivated  in  ('uha;  they  are  still  famous  for 
fifth-<;rade  tobacco,  a  stronj;  ipiality,  exiiorted  juincipally  to  (Jer- 
rnany  for  use  in  domestic  manufactures  there.  'Po  the  ri<;ht,  as  one 
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looks  down,  s<‘on  tliroii<;li  ii  pall  of  smoke,  is  Felton,  the  Spanish- 
Aineriean  Iron  ('ompany’s  town,  >irown  n|)  aionnd  a  great  eleetrie 
powerhouse,  a  model  machine  shop  it  operates,  and  the  unicpie 
nodulizing  plant,  with  very  modern  improvements  in  feeding  and 
handling,  wherein  is  treated  iron  ore  hronght  down  to  it  over  inclines 
and  hy  railroad  from  the  mines  at  Woodfred,  where  the  hotel.  The 
Pines,  is  situated.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  mining  enterprises 
in  the  world.  The  iron  deposits  cover  more  than  40  s(piare  miles. 
'Phe  average  de|)th  is  estimated  at  15  feet.  The  ore  is  about  5S 
|)er  cent  iron.  Across  the  hay  again,  at  the  far  left,  is  Antilla,  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  Cuba  Kailroad,  which  places  all  this  region 
in  communication  with  the  rest  of  Cuba,  just  as  Munson  Liners  from 
.New  York  and  tramp  steamers  from  everywhere  kee|)  it  in  touch, 
through  Antilla,  with  the  world  in  general. 

In  brief,  as  one  looks  down  from  the  veranda  of  the  hotel  there 
at  Woodfred  one  sees  investment  that  has  been  made  within  the 
last  12  years  (most  of  it  within  the  last  S)  to  an  appro.ximate  tota 
of  .?6(),()()(), ()()().  It  is  Ignited  States  money. 

For  mile  on  mile  without  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  held  by  the 
five  great  foreign  companies  named,  thick  forest  e.xtends,  rarely 
bi-oken  by  any  clearing,  passable  oidy  over  tiails  inachded  through 
thick  jungle.  Strange  knotted  tendrils  hang  from  the  tree  tops: 
burrs  and  seed  pods  resembling  unpleasant  insects  are  thick  in  the 
shubberv.  From  hiding  in  the  toi)s  of  majaguas  and  cedars,  or 
among  the  foliage  of  native  limes  and  wild  orange  trees,  yellow  with 
their  fruit,  sleek  black  and  very  handsome  brown  birds  send  forth 
their  cuiious,  resentful  comment.  It  is  diflicult  to  believe,  despite 
vicious  appearances,  that  there  is  nothing  desperately  evil  here. 
'Phere  are  no  dangerous  animals.  'Phe  wild  dog  and  the  little  boai' 
are  more  fearful  of  man  than  he  of  them.  There  are  no  deadly 
])lants.  Only  the  guno  tree  is  shunned.  'Phis  wilderne.ss  is  the 
property  of  Cuban  and  Spanish  owners  who  have,  as  yet,  un<ler- 
taken  no  development  whatsoever. 

'Phe  Nil  )e  Jiay  country  is  accc.ssil)lc  by  boat:  'Phe  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company  maintaining  a  direct  weekly  .service  from  New  York  : 
Munson  Line  steamers  carrying  passengers  and  freight  to  and  from 
New  York;  Herrera  coasters  i)lying  all  along  the  north  shore;  fruiters; 
tramps  chartered  to  transport  sugar  and  ore;  Cuban  sailing  craft  of 
(‘.very  pattern  all  enter,  some  regularly,  others  irregularly,  as  traflic 
mak(\s  it  profitable.  It  is  acc(‘.ssible  by  rail,  from  other  points  in  Cuba, 
via  a  branch  of  the  ('uba  Railroad  which  strikes  north  from  Alto 
(Vdro,  on  the  trunk  line  bet W(‘en  Havana  and  Santiago  de  (Niba,  over 
an  intervening  distance  of  .41  miles. 

From  Alto  (Vdro  to  Antilla  th(‘  railroad  tracks  run  through  woods 
.so  thick  the  train  apjiears  to  thread  a  narrow  aisle:  the  jungle  seems 


STOKM  HKEWlXf:  ON  NII’E  KAY. 

At  Duiiiois  tlie  Cuba  ICiilroad  crosses  tlu*  United  Fruit  ('oinpany’s 
private  narro\v-<fua<;e  line  eouiieetin*;  that  juuetiou  witli  the  town  of 
Banes,  with  the  mill,  with  plantation  headquartms — in  fact,  with 
oveiy  part  of  Central  lioston.  The  United  Fruit  (’oin|)any  o|)(Mates 


to  he  with  iliiliculty  held  hack  from  elosim;  over  the  rails  like  fjreen 
waves  en<;ulhn*;  metal  rihhous  thrown  to  tlu'iu.  Section  houses 
have  all  the  a|)p(‘aranee  of  hein<>;  about  to  disappear  in  an  onrushin" 
sea  of  vej'etation. 
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The  \'all»‘y  of  Mayari  lyiiiK  at  tho  fool  of  tho  hill. 


THE  PAN  AMEHICAN  UNION. 


a  mail  train  l)(*tw(‘<‘n  Dumois  and  Banes;  cars  in  which  ii  few  rough 
scats  arc  arranged  meet  thetrain  from  Alto  Cedro,  in  which  emj)loyees. 
laborers,  and,  in  truth,  all  others  who  wish  to  make  the  trip  are  at 
liberty  to  «lo  so. 

The  route  followed  between  Dumois  and  Banes.  2o  miles  over 
luiited  Fruit  ('ompaiu'  lands,  is  an  arc  of  a  great  circle.  From  low 
hills,  on  one  hand,  where  the  haze  lies  irridescent  in  hollow  and  on 
height,  to  low  hills,  on  the  otlu'r  hand,  no  less  varied  in  their  hues, 
tlu're  are  cane  fields.  When  the  writer  saw  them,  at  the  commence- 


UAU.KOAI)  FROM  IMEliHA  (iOUI)A  TO  W()( ) DKU K D. 
The  siH'ond  incline  alniiK  this  roiiti-  is  here  shown. 


ment  of  )i  grinding  s(>ason,  tliev  grew  ifink  iind  succiihuitly  green. 
At  one  point  ai  hared  brown  patch  in  a  field  coitkm'  showed  when' 
the  (juduipara  (ciine-cutter’s  knife)  had  l)e(*n  )it  work,  and  a  loaded 
cane  train,  rattling  past  with  right  of  wav  ov<‘r  even  the  managc'i's 
special,  was  furth(*r  indication  that  the.  zafra  was  on. 

Ihu'e  and  there,  in  the  coui'.se  of  tin*  journey  from  Dumois  to  Jianes, 
tln^  train  passes  buildings  and  groups  of  buildings.  There  are 
seveial  setth*nn‘nts  within  plantation  limits.  Then^  are  railway 
stations  at  junctions  and  sidings;  the  movement  of  all  traffic  is 
regulate«l  from  a  central  ilis])atcher’.s  office  at  Baiu's  by  nu'ans  of  a 
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systeiii  and  a  blackboard  chart  of  tlic  estate  whereon  a 
pefi  indicates  the  exact  position  at  the  moment  of  every  wheel  of 
stock  rolliiifj. 

At  Tacajo,  a  settlement  which  is  the  center  of  lands  the  I’nited 
Fruit  Com]>any  recently  aetpdred,  is  an  orchard  of  citrus  fruit  trees 
some  200  acres  in  extent.  It  is  now  five  or  six  years  old  and  is  in 
plentiful  bearin';.  The  trees,  however,  have  not  been  properly  cared 
for;  the  fruit  is  not  of  the  (piality  or  the  appearance  it  should  be. 
Thouf;!!  thousands  of  boxes  of  fruit  mif;ht  be  <;athered,  no  foreign 
shipments  are  Ix'inj;  nnule  because  expenses,  favorable  as  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  would  apj)ear  to  be,  are  considered  too  hi<;h,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  prices  this  fruit  brings,  to  make  the  business  remuner¬ 
ative*.  Tlu'ie*  is  some  local  sale.  This  giove  was  planted  five  or 
six  years  ago  by  former  owners  of  all  this  property,  Messrs.  Dumois 
representing,  at  the*  time  they  sold,  the  Banes  and  Sama  Fruit  Com¬ 
panies,  glowers  and  ship])eis  of  bananas.  They  had  come  into  the 
region  about  10  years  before  (that  is,  about  1889),  and,  out  of  primeval 
forest,  develo])ed  a  banana  plantation  W'hich  drew  fleets  of  fruiters 
into  Banes  Bay  to  cany  away,  one  season,  a  million  and  a  half 
bunches. 

In  1899  the  I'nited  Fruit  Company,  as  it  exists  to-day,  resulted 
from  a  combination  of  interests  and  the  purchase  of  still  others, 
among  them  the  Banes  and  Sama  Companies. 

The  I'nited  Fruit  Comj)any  jiroposed  to  continue  the  banana  busi¬ 
ness  at  Banes,  and  did  so  continue  it  until  experience  demonstrated 
that  it  w'as  not  as  ])rolitable  as  had  been  anticipated.  Cane  then 
began  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  fields;  in  1901  a  mill,  just 
erected,  commenced  grinding;  and  in  1906  the  cane  fields  closed  over 
the  last  of  the  banana  groves.  Fruit  was  completely  abandoned. 
The  place  was  made  a  sugar  plantation  ami  given  the  name  of 
Central  Boston. 

The  ])lantation  comprises  about  90,000  acres  lying  all  about  lianes 
Bay  and  touching  the  neighboring  bay  of  Xipe.  Of  these,  25,000 
acres  are  under  cane;  the  com|)any  purchases  the  j)roduct  of  1,500 
acres  of  other  cane  grown  by  adjoining  neighbors,  making  a  total  of 
26,500  acres  of  land  producing  cane  for  the  consumption  of  Boston 
mill,  which  is  converting  it  into  400,000  or  425,000  bags  of  sugar 
during  the  present  grinding  season. 

To  handle'  this  crop,  tlu'  company  employs  while  the  grinding  is  in 
progress  about  5,000  persons,  of  all  classe's,  colors,  ami  natitenalities. 
In  the  “dead  season’’  their  number  dwindles  to  1,000  or  1,500,  busied 
in  the  work  of  cultivation,  repairs,  and  the  general  prejearation  mill, 
fields,  and  eepiipment  must  undergo. 

Fifteen  thousand  acres  of  the  company’s  land  is  j)asture,  planted 
to  guinea  and  para  grass.  The  comj)any  owns  4,400  head  of  stock, 
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horses,  mules,  oxen,  ami  a  few  Mysore  l)iills,  used  for  eross-l)reediu>f 
with  native  cows.  The  Mysore  is  a  lar*;!*,  strou<j  draft  animal;  he 
resists  drou^xht  and  lie  travels  fast,  ('rossinj;  with  native  eows 
endows  his  |)ro>ieny  with  the  additional  <:ood  (juality  of  tractahility. 

The  eom|)any  owns  2o()  oxearts,  made  in  its  own  shojis,  used  to 
haul  the  earn*  from  held  to  railway. 

To  transport  it  from  fields  to  mill,  the  eompany  ojierates  100  miles 
of  private  railway;  the  rolling;  stoek  eonsists  of  040  cane  ears  (there 
are  also  mereliandise  ears,  halhist  ears,  ete.)  and  17  loeoniotives, 
ineludin^  2  eurious  insjieetion  engines  (the  cigucJiai^). 


mwieixo  A  exH 


tons  handlptl  like  a  wheelbarrow 


There  is  also  an  oeean-'roinj;  tuj;  nei'ded  to  |)ull  steamers  in  and 
out  tlie  tortuous  eliannel,  whieh  is  the  onl}'  entrance  to  Banes  Bay- 
There  is  also  a  small  steam  launeh  for  work  inside  the  harbor. 

d'he  eoinjiany  maintains  a  hosjiital.  It  has  a  fever  ward,  a  surj;ieal 
ward,  and  an  isolated  ward  for  infectious  eases;  there  is  a  woman’s 
de])artment.  The  operating:  room  is  completely  eipiipjied.  There 
is  little  sickness  at  Boston.  Some  years  a<;o  an  epidemic  of  tyiihoid 
occurred,  since  which  date  tin*  comjiany  has  supplied  pure  drinking 
wati'r.  pumjied  from  the  very  .source  of  the  Banes  Ifiver  and  distrib¬ 
uted  by  train  and  cart  to  man  and  bi-ast,  no  matter  in  what  far  part 
of  the  plantation  employed. 


s  •■v.C.aU 


There  is  a  school  open  to  the  children  of  employees.  It  occupies  a 
company  buihlin"  in  the  village,  where  the  mill  hands  resitle,  close 
under  the  walls  of  the  sugar  mill  itself.  The  teacher,  paid  Iw  the 
comj)any,  is  head  and  shoulders  above  the  average  public-school 
teacher  in  (’uba.  He  is  an  educated,  cultured  geutleman.  There 
are  two  departments  in  the  school — one  for  girls  ami  one  for  boys. 
The  average  combined  attendance  is,  say,  bO  ])ui)ils.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  given  is  directed  toward  making  the  girls  intelligent  and  cleanly 
homekeepers.  The  training  afforded  the  boys  is  intended  to  form 
them  into  competent  employees.  There  are  grassy  playgrounrls 
beside  the  schoolhouse;  gymnastics  are  taught  and  the  boys  are 
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exercised  by  way  of  military  drill.  On  exhibition  and  holidays 
they  apj)ear  in  uniform,  on  which  occasions  the  little  girls  all  wear 
white  dresses  and  gay  ribbons.  No  advantage  the  company  oilers 
its  employees  is  more  appreciated  than  this  really  excellent  school. 

Plantation  headcpiarters  are  just  across  the  river  from  the  native 
village  of  Banes.  Here  are  machim*  and  car  shops,  the  sawmill,  the 
railroad  (tllict's,  the  ston's,  manager's  ollice,  and  the  ollices  of  heads 
of  de|)artments.  Employees’  residences  stand  along  both  sides  of  a 
ch'an,  graded  street  where  shade  trees  are  i)lanted.  Facing  on  this 
street  is  a  ball  ground,  when*  the  chililnm  romp.  Then'  are  also 
tennis  courts.  Opposite*  the  main  oHice*  building  is  a  leark  in  which 
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a  »;anU>iM*r,  traiiic*!  in  tlu*  Govcninicnt  exiM'riincntal  station  in 
.Fainaica,  has  In-onjjlit  forth  hcautiful  flowers,  in  well-or(lere<l  beds 
and  prroups;  there  is  a  little  fountain  around  which  water  lilies  float. 

The  company  maintains  a  principal  store  with  six  hranches,  scat¬ 
tered  amonj;  villages  and  settlements  over  the  plantation  (at  the  port, 
at  the  mill,  at  Los  Anjieles,  at  (iuira,  at  Taeajo,  at  Xe.irritos).  It 
handles  >;en(‘ral  merchandise.  The  company  operates  the  store 
department  not.  ])rimarily.  to  make  money,  hut  to  assure  a  ready 
supply  of  all  things  needful.  In  evidence',  American  shoes  of  first- 
class  makes  may  he  purchased  at  the  company  store  at  less  than  their 
retail  price  within  the  United  States.  Employees  are  free  to  pat¬ 
ronize  the  company  stores  or  to  huy  elsewhere:  acro.ss  the  riv('r  in 
the  native  villajie  there  are  competitive  estahlishments. 

The  villa<;('  of  Banes  has  about  4,(K)()  inhabitants. 

Then'  is  a  post  office,  a  rural  jruard  station  (<;arrison,  25  men,  not 
includin';  a  small  outpost  at  Tajaco).  The  post  oflice  and  rural  ‘;uard 
(pnirters  an*  on  company  land  in  buildin<;s  the  comi)any  provides. 

The  company  pays  its  own  force  of  20  field  "uards.  These  men 
are  license<l  to  bear  arms  on  the  af;reement  that  they  are  liable  to  the 
call  of  local  authorities  in  any  case  of  trouble.  This  arranf;ement  is 
usual  on  the  su>;ar  estates  of  ('uba. 

The  <;eneral  mana<;er’s  residence  and  the  com|)any  ixiiest  house  are 
at  Embarcadero.  They  face  the  bay:  from  their  wide  porches  the 
visitor  looks  out  over  a  sheet  of  water  wonderfully  beautiful,  seen 
through  th('  frin<re-like  folia<;e  of  a  row  of  coconut  palms. 

Within  si<;ht  and  hcariiif;,  across  the  water,  on  another  point  of 
land  extending  into  the  bay,  is  tlu'  heart  of  the  plantation — the  mill 
itself.  Brosaic  and  din<;ily  <;ray  in  the  day,  it  shines  at  nij'lit  with 
the  thousand  arc  li‘;hts  that  kec'p  it  bri>;ht  as  noon:  all  throu<;h  the 
ni<;ht  watclu's  tlu'  steady  roar  of  its  machinery  resounds.  Its  whistle, 
callin';  shifts  of  men  on  and  off,  echoes  in  the*  far  hills.  To  it  as  to  a 
maf;net  tlu*  cane  trains  come  by  land  and  the  su<;ar  ships  by  sea. 

This  mill  bej;an  work  in  1901  with  a  |)roduction  of  .">9. 000  baj;s;  in 
1909  it  manufactun'd  37:b')00  ba5;s:  in  1910  it  |)lans  to  make 
400,000  to  42.7,000  ba^s  of  suf;ar.  a  production  second  only  in  ('uba 
to  ('haparra,  the  largest  factory  in  tlu*  world.  The  machinery  in  tlu' 
house  is  of  American  mak('.  exceptinj;  some  crystallizers  from  (i(*r- 
The  foundations  are  laid  f<»r  an  eidarj;('ment  of  the  mill. 


manv. 


TKGUCKiALI'A,  CAIMTAI,  OK  Till'.  K K IT III.IC  OF  IlOXm  UAS. 

The  |)iotiirt*s(|UP  I’iciirho  lowpriiii;  in  llic  l>!M'kp:ronnil. 

(lout  of  tlio  Kojuililic.  tlioro  lias  dovolopod  within  tlio  country  a 
rouowod  spirit  of  lio|)o  and  ()|)tiuiisiu  hout  on  iiuitiu*;  and  hariuouiz- 
iu<r  the  various  oloiuouts  in  its  now  lease  of  life. 

The  rich  uiiueral  resources  of  the  country,  the  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  a<:ricnltural  development,  and  the  industrial  pos.sihilities 
have  for  many  years  attracted  the  outside  world.  Hut  it  is  only 
within  a  comparatively  short  time,  however,  that  the  real  stimulus 
has  heen  jriveti  to  the  ])roper  exploitation  and  development  of  its 
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A  NEW  CHAPTER  IN  THE 
HISTORY  OF  HONDURAS 


A  l/lTlOrCiII  perhaps  h'ss  is  known  of  the  Ke|)uhlic  of 
irondiiriis  than  of  any  other  Central  American  country, 
/  %  yet  the  widi'spread  intere.-;t  which  is  at  present  heinj; 

manifested  in  this  country  is  destined  to  mark  for  it  a 
new  chapter  in  tlie  history  of  its  iiroj^ress  and  development.  With 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Fuaxcisco  Herttiaxi)  as  Provisional  I’resi- 
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|)ot(‘iitialit  i(‘s.  siillicuMit  projriTss  has  alioady  hoiMi  made  to 

liave  cnaited  a  jrro\viii<r  demand  for  (h'laih'd  iidormat ion  coneeniinf; 
the  lat(‘nt  wealth  and  |)<tw»‘r  of  llondnras. 

In  point  of  size  llondnras  ranks  tliird  in  tlie  jiroup  of  Central 
Aimnican  lv»‘pul)h<s.  It  has  an  ari'a  of  s(|nare  miles,  an 

extent  etpial  to  the  comhined  iireas  of  tin*  Slates  of  Pennsylvania  tind 
Rhode  Island.  Phe  connlry  is  politically  diviih'd  into  Hi  Depart¬ 
ments  and  1  Territory, 
which  are  further  subdi¬ 
vided  into  districts.  The 
(‘stijiiiited  po|)nlation  of 
the  Kepnhlic  is  about 
7-1  ■). otto.  As  yet  there  is 
no  chiun  of  intersectinjj; 
niilwiiys  closely  connect- 
imr  these  Viirious  Deptirt- 
ments  in  fact,  fiiilrotid 
construction  iind  develop¬ 
ment  in  llondunis  is  still 
in  its  infancy — hnt  a  ctire- 
ful  studytd'  conditions  Inis 
been  nnide  possible  by 
metins  of  trips  on  horse- 
l)!ick  into  the  interior 
connlry.  Such  visits  have 
been  jnade  by  the  enerjxetie 
rniled  States  Consul, 
Aicminus  '1'.  11ae»kiji.k, 
stationed  at  'l'e<inci<ialpa, 


AKMi.vn  s  T.  nAi;i!Ki!i,i;.  rxiTi:i>  stati'.s  cox- 
si  i.  AT  Ti;(n  ( l(■Al.l•A,  iioNin  has. 

Mr.  1  !:R*hfrlt'  \v:is  Uttni  'id  Si .  Mo.,  is”  1.  ;nul  was  tMln- 

;it  Klinliur.'i  ( OlifUt*  uipI  VN  uNhiimioii  I  nivorsity. 
Alior  loacliiipj  Sfliotil  M-vrral  Mr.  litu'lMTlr  was  ap- 

poinhMl  viff  tiim-ior  t)f  tin*  Iiistiujii*  Iniih's  at  Sanliti^o. 
I'liih*.  fntin  wliicli  position  In*  iMH-amo  llio  lu’a«l  of  lli»‘ 
iiuxlfni  laii;;MaiHMU>p;iri men!  tiftla*  .McKinlry  lliuti  Sctiool 
fiis  naiivooiiy.  Si.  I.oiil'-;.  hi  P.ias  lu*  was  a]»poiiitfti 
consul  at  Manzanillo.  Mt  \ic<).  ;iftt*r  c\tiinin:ii itm.  tind  on 
January  II,  IRIR.  was  Iransforrctl  to  his  present  post. 


and  many  graphic,  as 
w(‘ll  as  instructiA'e,  reports 
have  come  from  his  pen 
d(*scril)in^  them.  From 
these  we  take  ])leasure 
in  (piotini;  jnany  strikinj: 
l)araj>:raphs. 


In  one  of  his  advices  Mr.  IIaebeiu.k  makes  this  interestinj:  com¬ 


ment  on  the  ('apital  of  the  Republic: 


Tegucigalpa  is  far  up  iu  the  rniamtaius  at  an  elevation  of  almost  3,')(K)  feet,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tlic  most  rc'cent  measurements,  and  the  home  of  1:{,8!M)  “souls,”  aerording  to 
tin*  latest  census  of  1!»1(),  a  delightful  place  in  the  Tropics,  where  every  prospect 
)>h*ases,  with  an  ahundance  of  sunshine  from  October  until  May,  and  with  “patios” 
full  of  flow(>rs  all  the  year  round;  with  glowing  sunsets  and  cool  nights.  It  is  about  a 
three  days’  ri<le  (on  mule  hack)  from  the  lowlands  on  the  south  coast,  and  a  six  days’ 
journey,  using  the  same  form  of  locomotion,  from  Puerto  Cortes  on  tin*  north  coast. 
The  h<»lel  ac-comrnodations  in  the  capital  are  not  the  best.  Put  with  the  granting  of 
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certain  j)rivileget‘  Dy  the  (loverninent,  not  only  could  a  hotel  he  sticcessfnlly  managt'd, 
hut  wayside  inns  could  also  ])e  estahlislu'd  along  the  road,  which  travelers  would 
gladly  patronize.  Aside  from  the  poor  accommodations  along  the  road,  a  six  days’ 
ride  in  the  saddle  through  interminahle  jtiiie  forests  atid  over  picturestiue  moitntain 
trails  would  he  for  matiy  ati  otiice  man  a  healthful  and  pleasatit  change  from  the  usual 
conveniences  of  modern  transportation. 

Tegucigalpa  signifies  ‘‘The  Hills  of  Silver.”  The  remarkable  faculty  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  to  (ILscover  the  hiddeti  treasures  of  the  earth  is  a  recorded  fact  of  history,  and  in 
l.o78  the  gleatn  and  dream  of  the  hills  of  silver  led  them  across  unkttown  mountain 
ratiges  and  became  responsible  for  the  founding  of  this  city,  which  became  the  capital 
of  the  coutitry  in  1880. 

After  're<:ii(*i<iali)a  the  Department  of  Comaya<;im  looms  up  as  the 
next  most  pro<;re.ssive  section,  because  of  its  immediate  jtrospect  of 
development.  Moreover,  the  capital  of  the  Department,  Comayagua, 
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Company  ofradot.s  under  the  leader.diip  of  Col.  Luis  Oyarzini. 


merits  especial  comment,  as  it  seems  the  most  lo<rical  jtlace  to  become 
either  the  terminus  of  a  railway  from  the  north  coast,  or  the  most 
active  industrial,  commercial,  and  railway  center  and  distrihutiii" 
j)oint  for  the  lonij-looked-for  Interoceanic  Railway  to  connect  the 
north  and  south  coasts  of  Honduras. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  study  this  Department,  Mr.  Haereri.e,  in 
company  with  another  American,  made  one  of  his  noted  mule-hack 
trips,  which  he  so  carefully  describes  as  follows: 

This  Dcpartmeiit  has  a  liojudalion  of  about  25, 000,  i.s  about  !)2  miles  long  from  north 
to  south,  and  75  miles  wide  from  east  to  west.  It  is  composed  of  0  districts— Comay- 
agua,  San  .\ntonio,  El  Rosario,  Meamhar,  Siguatepeciue,  and  Cabanas.  Although  it 
is  chiefly  an  agricultural  district,  it  also  j)o.ssesses  considerable  mineral  wealth,  there 
being  55  gold  mines,  10  gold  and  silver  mines,  8  silver  mines,  20  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  mines,  3  gold  and  copp<*r  mines,  and  1  gold,  silver,  and  iron  mine. 


Ni;\V  IIUIIXU'.  (  ()NSi;(  TlXli  TIxU  C  KIAI.I'A  and  ( OMKYAtil'KI.A. 

Virtiiallv  oiif  cily,  although  "ovcrncil  us  separate  iiiiiiiieiiialilies.  Mridue  made  of  stone,  eostiip;  t  tn,('>:i.') 
pesos,  and  called  I’liente  Mallal. 

tiant  vo^etatioii,  iiiitl  iilliuiiijr  ixtssihilitie.s  with  tli(“  iiit lodiictioji  of 
inodoiii  a<;ricultiiial  inctliod.s,  li»‘  coiitiiUK's; 

SijiiiatcjMniiK*  li<*,s  ;{(l  iiiil<‘,s  uortliwcsl  td'  I’dinaya^ua  aiitl  i.s  scparattal  from  it  by  a 
tiioh  rantfo  of  mountain.^  called  t'ocoiiita  and  Cocona.  It.  is  a  llirct*  days’  ride  from 
1‘imieida,  the  terminus  td’  the  railway,  oT  miles  from  Puerto  (’ortes.  At  pre.sent  a  new 
cart  road  is  tinder  eon.strtieli(»n  leaiUn<j  from  the  valh'y  to  Lake  Yojoa,  whiidi  is  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  valley,  and  amdher  is  beino  eonslrnett'd  from  Pimienta  to  th(> 
northern  part  of  this  lake.  The  inttdititdi  is  to  jilace  boats  on  Lake  Yojoa,  which  is 
about  25  miles  lotie  and  8  miles  wide,  and  carry  freight  as  well  as  ])a.s.sen>;ers  acro.ss 
tlu!  lake,  thus  reducing  the  distance  considerably  from  Si<;uatei)e(|ue  to  the  north  coast, 
making'  it  comparatively  ea.sy  to  reach  the  interior.  Lake  Yojoa,  said  to  be  a  beau¬ 
tiful  lake,  is  in  a  mo.st  fertile  refjion,  and  if  this  plan  is  carried  into  execution,  this 
fertile  region  will  be  (h-veloped,  Siguatejteipie  will  fitnl  a  market  for  its  products,  and 
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According  to  information  received  from  the  Governor  of  Comayagua  there  are  4,582 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation  whi're  corn,  beans,  rice,  coffee,  and  sugar  cane  are 
raised,  and  2,167  acres  of  land  covered  with  para,  guinea,  and  gamalote  grasses.  The 
<‘ntire  Department  has  only  .54  matriculated  agriculturists.  There  are  75  cattle  ranches, 
the  cattle  being  estimated  as  58,!W4.  The  cattle  are  all(»wed  to  graze  in  the  valley 
during  the  wet  .sea.son,  but  are  driven  into  the  mountains  during  the  dry.  The  fear  of 
revolutions  is  a  disturbing  (“lenient  in  connection  with  the  raising  of  cattle,  and  (“spe¬ 
cially  di.scouraging  to  tho.se  who  have  import(‘d  expensive  cattle  for  breeding  jmrjioses. 

The  valleys  of  the  Departmetit  of  ('omayagua  are  Comayagua,  Siguatep(‘(pu‘. 
Maniani,  and  Ifio  Chicpiito.  the  most  important  being  the  two  first  named. 

Tlu'Con.siil  then  ejit(“is  into  a  detailed  accoitnt  of  the  fertile  valley 
of  Sii;iiate))(“(nie.  ('oinnienl inir  (“Xteti.sivelv  on  its  rich  .soil,  ahim- 
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possibly  attract  tourists  to  see  the  beauties  of  the  lake,  to  hunt  and  fish  there,  or  go  to 
the  valley  as  a  summer  or  winter  resort. 

Sigtiatepeque  was  suggested  as  a  stiitable  place  to  e.stal)lish  the  capital  of  the  Central 
.\merican  Federation  when  this  idea  was  considered  several  years  ago.  Considering 
everything  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  valleys  of  the  Rcjniblic.  With  an  elevation 
of  over  3,000  feet,  the  climate  is  excellent.  It  is  an  ideal  i)la<‘e  for  a  large  city,  and 
its  jmiximity  to  the  coa.st  (after  jnoju'r  connections  have  been  established)  and  to  the 
valley  and  city  of  Comayagua  and  its  jiroductiveness  insure  for  it  a  future. 

Tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  and  cattle  are  the  chief  jiroducts  of  the  valley,  but  as  there 
is  no  outside  market  for  these,  only  enough  to  meet  local  demands  is  raised.  These 
l)roducts  are  not  raised  in  the  valley  itself,  but  on  the  hillsides,  the  largest  coffee 
plantation  visited  being  two  hours’  ride  u])  the  hills  from  the  town. 

It  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  Engli.sh  names  of  the  many  different  trees  on 
account  of  the  local  terms  used  in  describing  them.  Thus,  there  are  the  liqtiid  amber. 


COMAYAOl’A  VAI.LEY.  IIONDUKAS. 

The  city  of  Comayagua  was  the  early  capital  of  the  Republic. 


with  leaves  like  the  maple  and  exuding  an  oil  used  for  wounds;  the  mahogany,  the 
cedar,  the  wild  fig,  the  “funera,”  a  dark  hardwood,  the  wild  plum,  the  Santa  Maria, 
the  ash,  the  vara  de  obispo  (bishop’s  staff),  the  pata  tigre  (tiger’s  paw),  a  hardwood, 
and  the  guachipilin  (diphisa  robinoides). 

The  level  ])art  of  this  well-watered  valley  is  about  3  miles  in  length  and  2  in  width, 
but,  including  the  rolling  part,  which  is  now  covered  with  timber,  the  entire  length 
from  east  to  west  is  12  miles,  with  a  width  varying  from  4  to  6  miles.  The  soil  varies 
from  10  inches  to  2  feet,  and  is  generally  of  a  dark  loam,  with  a  layer  of  clay  underneath. 

Tlie  little  town  of  Siguatepe(pie  lying  in  the  eastern  i)art  of  the  valley  presents  an 
unusually  neat  and  clean  aspect.  It  has  about  l,()tKl  inhabitants.  The  houses  are 
surrounded  by  picket  fences  instead  of  the  usual  adobe  wall.  While  little  is  raised 
in  the  level  part  of  the  valley,  the  gardens  of  some  of  the  foreigners  show  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  agriculture.  Vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  are  grown  with  excellent  results.  Look¬ 
ing  down  from  the  hills,  as  one  descends  into  the  valley,  one  notices  nothing  but  the 
96501—151111.  ()-ll - 4 
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level  tract  of  land  sleeping  in  absolute  j)eace,  where  one  would  expect  life  and  activity 
cultivated  fields,  and  orchards  of  all  kinds. 

Instead  of  cultivating  the  valleys,  however,  fanning  is  carried  on  in  the  inontanas, 
or  hills,  where  the  vegetation  is  dense  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The  idea  is  that 
there  is  a  larger  range,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  fight  the  grass,  for  which  the  native 
plows  are  not  strong  enough.  A  small  patch  of  ground  is  cleared  atul  burned,  thus 
destroying  all  weeds.  The  corn  is  then  planted  and  grows  well.  Hut  as  the  grass 
begins  to  grow  the  next  year  the  patch  is  abandoned  and  another  is  burned  instead. 
.\fter  several  years,  when  the  vegetation  is  sufficiently  abundant  to  be  burned  down 
the  original  patch  is  returned  to.  In  the  valleys  the  range  is  not  sufficiently  great 


THE  MININr,  TOWN  OF  SAN  JCANCITO. 

This  celebrated  mine  of  San  Jnancito,  situate<l  about  20  miles  from  TegiiciKalpa,  thecapilal  of  Honduras, 
Is  one  of  the  best-known  mines  in  Central  .\merica.  It  has  pro<luced  since  1SS2  over  $15,0(X),(XK).  In 
spite  of  the  distance  from  transportation  and  commercial  centers,  it  has  been  kept  in  good  condition, 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  maintain  a  high  standard. 

to  permit  this  roaming  way  of  farming,  and  so  places  easy  of  access  are  neglected  for- 
such  as  would  naturally  be  considered  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes  on  account  of 
their  inaccessibility. 

It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  agricultural  methods  in  this  country  are  very  crude;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  farming  is  not  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  Each  farmer 
raises  merely  enough  to  supply  his  personal  or  thelocal  demand,  and  the  most  primitive 
methods  are  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  supply  the  local  markets.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  the  case.  Sometimes  there  is  a  scarcity  of  certain  articles  at  a  certain  place, 
and  the  prices  therefore  fluctuate  at  times,  although  there  may  be  a  great  supjily  of 
the  same  article  not  far  away. 
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At  tliis  we  are  furnished  with  a  brief  outline  of  how  the 

famous  “Panama”  hats  of  Honduras  are  made. 

As  a  rule,  there  are  no  hats  made  in  Siguatepeque,  Santa  Barbara  being  the  center 
of  this  industry.  About  15.0(M)  of  these  hats  are  made  annually  by  the  women  of 
Santa  Barbara.  The  palm  leaf,  from  which  they  are  made,  is  called  “junco.”  The 
most  tender  leaves  are  selected  and  exposed  to  sulphur  smoke,  moisture,  and  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  price  is  about  18  cents  gold  for  two  dozen  leaves,  the  amount 
needed  for  one  hat.  It  takes  about  two  weeks  to  make  an  ordinary  hat  and  one 
mouth  to  make  a  fine  one. 

A  round  block,  called  “  horma,  ’’  is  used  as  a  form  {i>r  making  the  crown.  After  this 
part  is  finished  a  table  is  used,  provided  with  one  or  more  holes,  into  which  the  crown 


HAULING  IIKAVY  M,\CHINERY  TO  THE  SAN  JUANCITO  MINE,  NEAR  TEGUCIGALPA, 

HONDURAS. 

There  is  a  good  cart  road  from  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  Pacific  side  of  Honduras,  to  the  capital,  Tegucigalpa, 
but  from  this  point  to  the  mine,  about  20  miles,  the  company  has  constructed  its  own  road.  Over  most 
of  the  highway  automobiles  have  gone,  but  on  the  more  mountainous  road  animal  traction  is  still  nec¬ 
essary.  The  heaviest  machinery  is,  however,  transported  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  so  that  it  is 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  methods  for  all  mining  processes. 

is  dropped  and  the  rim  woven  on  top  of  the  table.  These  hats  are  sold  at  from  $1 .20  to 
$14,  according  to  their  quality.  They  are  made  during  the  wet  season,  as  the  straw 
breaks  during  the  dry.  Even  in  the  wet  season  a  damp  cloth  is  constantly  used  to 
moisten  the  straw  while  weaving.  When  they  are  finished,  they  are  placed  in  a  large 
box  and  again  subjected  to  sulphur  fumes,  after  which  they  are  ready  for  the  market. 

The  quaint  and  picturesque  town  of  Coinayagua  was  also  visited 
hy  Mr.  Haeberle.  This  ancient  capital  of  Honduras,  is  now  a  small 
place  of  about  7,000  inhabitants,  and  still  bears  the  vestiges  of  an 
earlier  civilization.  The  remnants  of  waterworks,  the  cathedral,  302 
years  old,  with  elaborate  stuccowork,  and  containing,  as  believed  hy 
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COUNTRY  HOUSE  AT  ZAMOKAXO.  HONDURAS. 

The  attractive  interior  patio. 

Little  has  been  done  to  make  use  of  its  fertility,  and  only  occasionally  one  sees  a 
cultivated  field  from  tne  main  road.  But  here  again  the  native  method  of  farming 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  while  there  are  vast  tracts  of  unused  land  in 
the  lower  part,  and  it  seems  as  if  this  large  stretch  was  almost  uninhabited,  the  hills 
show  the  fields  where  the  native  products  are  raised. 

With  modern  methods  beautiful  fields  could  flourish  where  now  the  carbon,  corni- 
zuela,  biscuite,  and  other  native  trees  grow  wild. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  very  few  milk  products  are  miuiufactured  in  this 
country,  excepting  some  cheese,  which  is  made  in  a  very  crude  way.  Canned  butter 
must  be  relied  upon  exclusively.  This  is  mostly  imported  from  Denmark,  and  even 
the  best  brands  are  unsatisfactory.  An  excellent  business  in  milk  products  could  be 


Hiaiiv  of  tlic  r(*.si(lent.s,  a  paiiiliHSi:  hv  MuRfi.Eo;  tlu*  old  iiiassivo  niiHs 
witli  ancient  inscriptions,  one  of  wliicli  l)ears  the  date  of  1741,  all 
|)oint  to  a  flourishin"  jtast.  Of  this  place  he  writes: 

This  town  is  in  the  very  center  of  Honduras,  ami  of  the  fertih'  valley,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  otlicial  sources  at  Comayagua,  is  -12  miles  from  north  to  south  and  24  miles  from 
east  to  west . 

The  capital  is  situated  between  two  rivers,  the  ('bi((uito,  which  rises  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  east  and  em])ties  into  the  lltimuya,  the  second  river,  j)assing  west  of  the 
town  atid  forming  a  tributary  of  the  Ulna,  om*  of  the  largt*  rivers  of  llotidtiras,  which 
empties  into  the  Atlantic.  The  elevation  of  this  valley  is  given  as  1,!H)0  f(*et,  and  it 
is  therefore  hotter  than  the  Valley  of  Siguateiuapie. 


V 


IKUKiATlOX  AT  ZAMOUANO,  IIONDI'KAS. 

Irrigating  the  lirst  modern  sugar-cane  plantation  in  the  interior  of  Honduras, 

On  account  of  the  heavy  export  duties  and  cost  of  freight  to  the  coast,  comparatively 
little  is  exported  to  other  countries.  Other  products  are  tobacco  at  El  Rosario,  La 
Mision,  Taulabe,  and  Jaitique.  Coffee  is  raised  in  large  quantities  at  La  Libertad 
and  Taulabe.  Rice  is  cultivated  at  El  Rosario,  El  Espino,  and  Chapulistagua. 

There  is  a  large  variety  of  trees,  but  as  they  go  by  their  native  names  alone  their 
general  designations  and  cla.sses  could  not  be  given  without  proper  investigation, 
which  Would  have  taken  more  time  than  could  have  been  spared.  Medical  plants 
abound,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  rhubarb,  ipecac,  balsam,  manzanilla,  violet 
herb,  lanilla,  and  guaco. 

The  valley  being  traversed  by  no  fewer  than  19  streams,  has  an  abundance  of  water, 
which  might  be  used  for  motive  power. 
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worked  up,  as  is  the  case  in  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Nicaragua.  The  Revista 
Economica  estimates  that  an  income  amounting  to  S7(K),000  gold  could  be  had  from 
this  source.  This  estimate  is  based  on  Nicaraguan  statistics,  and  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  cows  of  this  country  yield  very  little  milk.  The  best  milch  cows  will 
give  at  the  most  5  bottles  of  15  ounces  each,  according  to  the  local  way  of  measur¬ 
ing,  while  the  usual  amount  is  from  1  to  2  bottles  of  15  ounces  each.  A  good 
milch  cow  is  valued  at  about  .Sill  gold  and  the  milk  sells  for  4  to  5  cents  gold  per  bottle. 

The  principal  products  of  this  valley  are  sugar  cane,  coffee,  corn,  beans,  sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  some  rubber,  the  vanilla  bean,  and  mescal,  or  pita  plants.  Very  little  attention 
is  paid  to  cacao,  although  this  could  also  be  raised  in  large  quantities,  as  well  as  the 
indigo  j)lant.  The  markets  for  these  products  are  San  Pedro  Sula  and  Tegucigalpa. 
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There  is  at  present  a  distillery  of  "‘guaro,”  or  native  rum,  very  near  the  town. 

The  manager  informed  me  that  it  costs  about  3  cents  gold  per  bottle  of  18  ounces  to 
manufacture  this  liquor,  and  that  the  Government  pays  7  cents  therefor  and  sells  the 
same  for  about  60  cents  gold.  The  factory  turns  out  from  300  to  400  bottles  per  day. 
Guaro  is  made  of  sugar  cane,  for  which  the  different  varieties  can  be  used.  This  is 
left  to  ferment  for  24  to  30  hours,  and  is  then  distilled,  the  weaker  and  stronger  liquor 
being  blended  in’sucha  way  as  to  give  21°  Cartier,  the  required  strength  for  the  market. 

The  manufacture  of  guaro  is  a  Government  monopoly,  from  which  a  revenue  of 
about  §400,000  is  annually  derived.  The  Government  awards  contracts  for  a  period 
t)f  one  year  in  different  districts,  and  the  manufacturer  is  subject  to  a  fine  if  the  terms 
of  the  contract  are  not  fulfilled.  The  distiller  is  obliged  to  send  the  priaiuct  to  any 
part  of  the  district  designated  by  the  Government,  and  inspectors  examine  the  ship- 


EN  KOt'TE  FROM  S.\N  LOKKNZO  TO  AMAR.M.A. 

(iliding  through  dreamland,  going  from  San  I.orenro  on  the  mainland  to  the  Fort  of  .Vmapala  on  Tiger 

Island,  Honduras. 

ments  as  to  quantity  and  strength  at  the  point  of  destination,  comparing  them  with  th(‘ 
invoice. 

In  the  valley  is  a  brick  and  tile  factory  which  can  turn  out  about  4(K)  bricks  and 
500  tiles  per  day;  merely  enough  are  made  to  meet  local  demands 

Leaving  Comayagua,  the  party  started  for  tlie  town  of  La  Paz, 
capital  of  the  Department  of  the  same  name.  This  town  has  about 
6,000  inhabitants,  with  almost  as  many  houses,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  1792  under  the  name  of  the  Valley  of  the  Rocks. 
The  Department  of  La  Paz  was  organized  in  1S69.  It  has  a  jiopula- 
tion  estimated  at  25,000  and  an  area  of  2,000  stpiare  kilometers. 
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The  principal  subdivisions  are:  La  Paz,  Marcala,  and  Opotoro. 
Referring  to  the  farms  and  products  of  this  Department,  lie  says: 

La  Paz  has  21  farms,  the  nuinher  of  cattle  heiiif;  estimated  at  !1,890;  708  acres  are 
planted  with  jrrass.  chiefly  stuinea.  There  are  no  larire  industries  at  La  Paz. 

Amona:  the  astricultural  jiroducts  coffee  takes  the  front  rank,  the  principal  jilantations 
being  at  Marcala  and  Santa  Maria,  the  former  having  500  and  the  latter  2t)6.  The 
plantations  at  Marcala  belong  to  a  (Jerman  firm  at  Amapala,  and  the  coffee  is  shipped 
to  Hamburg.  Other  plantations  are  as  follows:  La  Paz,  8;  Opotoro,  75;  San  Jose,  41 ; 
Pnringla,  10;  Chinacala,  30;  A^trula,  5;  Santa  Lena,  10;  Santa  Ana,  36;  Guajiquire. 
15;  Aguanqueterique,  2.  The  coffee  raised  on  these  plantations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1908 -!t.  according  to  statistics  obtained  at  La  Paz,  was  1,338,888  pounds;  the  total 


AMAPALA,  UONDUUA8. 

The  most  important  shippinf’  point  on  the  south  coast  of  Honduras. 

raised  in  all  Honduras  during  the  same  year  amounting  to  5,603,465  pounds.  Other 
products  were  corn,  beans,  Kaflir  corn,  and  a  small  quantity  of  wheat. 

Another  section  of  Ilomiuras  deserving  of  mention  is  the  Yaguare 
Valley,  situated  about  20  miles  east  of  Tegucigalpa.  The  climate 
is  exceptionally  equable  and  healthful,  the  elevation  of  the  valley 
being  about  2,700  feet.  This  district  is  of  special  interest  on  account 
of  the  progressive  agricultural  methods  employed  there,  and  because 
it  marks  the  site  of  the  most  modern  flour  mill  in  Honduras  as  well 
as  the  largest  rum  distillery  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic. 

The  present  capacity  of  the  flour  mill  is  over  loO  pounds  of  flour 
])er  hour.  Within  two  months  after  its  establishment  over  50,000 
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pounds  were  put  on  the  market  and  found  ready  buyers,  both  in 
the  capital  and  the  immediate  vicinity.  Native  as  well  as  imported 
wheat  were  used,  and  as  a  result,  a  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the 
raising  of  wheat  in  the  Department  of  Tegucigalpa. 

The  sugar-cane  industry,  too,  alFords  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
jirofitable  exploitation.  While  the  sugar  cane  of  Honduras  is  richer 
than  the  Cuban  cane,  it  is  much  thinner,  due  to  lack  of  proper  culti¬ 
vation.  Recently  planted  cane,  receiving  all  due  attention,  has  shown 
a  great  increase  both  in  thickness  and  quantit}’. 


WIIAUF  AND  Cl  STOMIIOrSE  AT  AMAl’AI.A. 

Situated  on  the  i’acific  ('oast  of  Honduras. 

Speaking  of  a  recent  trip  to  the  port  of  Amapala  on  the  soiith  coast 
of  Honduras,  Mr.  Hakbehle  vividly  pictures  the  jourmn'  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms: 

The  beautiful  scenery  will  delifrlit  you  and  you  will  enjoy  the  j;ood  road,  for  it  is 
the  only  cart  roatl  to  the  caftital.  Finally  yoit  reach  the  hot  lowlands  and  are  "lad  to 
S(;e  San  Lorenzo,  a  sinall  but  imporUuit  town.  .\t  this  place  a  ptsoliiu*  latinch  btdoii};- 
int;  to  a  fJerinan  firm  transports  you  to  Titfer  Island,  where  you  disend)ark  at  the  port 
of  .\inapala.  This  little  ride  of  several  hours  is  always  interesting,  but  if  you  (‘V(‘r 
glide  over  the  moonlit  wave,  among  the  low,  overhatiging  bows  of  the  trees,  and  throtigh 
the  many  narrow  i)assageways,  which  ai)pear  to  be  \‘enetian  streets,  you  will  want 
to  rub  your  eyes  to  know  if  it  is  reality  or  dr(‘amland  that  you  havt^  cmtenul. 

Summarizing,  then,  the  existing  possibilities  for  the  productive 
exploitation  and  development  of  tliis  cotmtry,  Hondtiras  offers,  first 
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and  foremost,  a  territory  admirably  adapted  to  tlie  cultivation  of 
su"ar  cane,  coifee,  beans,  bananas,  tobacco,  rul)ber,  coconuts,  etc.  ji 

Immense  tracts  of  timber  lands  are  available  in  the  Departments  of  b 

Mosquitia  and  Olancho,  which  should  afford  profitable  investment. 

The  Republic  has  considerable  excellent  agricultural  and  grazing  j' 

lands  which  may  be  obtained  very  readily  through  the  Government.  b 

And,  finally,  though  by  no  means  of  least  imjjortance,  are  the  mineral  \‘ 

resources,  rich  in  their  variety  and  extent.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  b 

lead,  zinc,  tin,  platinum,  (piicksilver,  coal,  are  all  known  to  occur  in 

this  country,  and  only  because  of  inadequate  means  of  communica-  ;■ 

tion  has  their  exploitation  been  retarded.  The  Government,  how- 

ever,  is  now  extensively  engageil  in  road  construction  and  repair,  so 

that  with  labor  as  cheap  and  abumlant  as  it  is  preliminary  work  of 

opening  up  mines  may  be  carried  on  with  comparatively  small 

capital.  It  is  perhaps  not  assuming  too  much  to  state  that  the  next 

few  3"ears  may  see  Honduras  advancing  with  a  steadv  and  progressive  i’ 

stride  toward  a  place  and  position  fullv  commensurate  with  her  vast 

natural  resources.  il 
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SAN  JOSE  DE  COSTA  RICA. 

SAX  JOSE  the  beautiful,  it  has  been  called,  meaning  “San  Jose 
de  Costa  Rica,”  to  distinguish  it  from  San  Jose  de  Guatemala, 
which  latter  is  only  a  seaport  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Guatemala,  important  enough  for  the  foreign  com¬ 
merce  of  the  country,  but  otherwise  of  no  historic  or  cultural  inter¬ 
est.  The  first -named  San  Jose  is,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  cities  of  ('entral  America,  and  in  many  ways  deserves  to 
be  classed  among  the  best  known  capitals  of  Latin  America. 

San  Jose,  the  Little  Paris  of  Central  America,  is  another  title  given 
it  by  not  a  few  European  travelers — not  because  of  its  size  or  cos¬ 
mopolitan  gayet}',  nor  for  the  magnificence  of  its  boulevards,  but 
because  of  the  Latinity  of  its  people,  their  artistic  ambitions,  and  the 
grace  and  elegance  of  the  feminine  element  of  its  society.  Dropping 
comparisons,  however,  an  unprejudiced  study  of  the  city  will  show 
many  features  of  its  municipal  progress  which  make  it  worthy  of 
close  acquaintance. 

Costa  Rica  is  the  southernmost  Republic  of  Central  America,  for 
Panama,  when  a  department  of  Colombia,  was  politically,  if  not 
geographically,  a  portion  of  South  America.  Its  area  is  only  2.3,000 
square  miles,  its  population  but  370,000,  yet  the  people  are  remark¬ 
ably  advanced,  educationally  speaking.  They  assert  that  they  have 
more  school-teachers  than  soldiers;  their  little  country  has  accom¬ 
plishments  that  much  larger  nations  might  emulate  to  their  credit; 
and  the  center,  geographically,  politically,  and  socially  of  Costa 
Rica,  is  their  capital,  San  Jose. 

The  original  seat  of  the  government  of  the  country,  while  it  was  still 
a  State  incorporated  with  the  captain  generalcy  of  Guatemala,  was 
the  city  of  Cartago,  about  13  miles  (21  kilometers)  from  San  Jose. 
In  1823,  after  separation  from  Spain,  the  local  government  was 
transferred  to  the  latter  city,  which  seemed  to  possess  certain  advan¬ 
tages  that  made  it  more  suitable  for  the  capital  of  the  new  nation. 

The  city  had  had  an  interesting  history.  Unlike  some  of  the  capi¬ 
tals  of  Latin  America,  which  were  started  by  intention  and  design, 
as  municipal  foundations,  San  Jose  grew  from  very  humble  begin¬ 
nings,  and  in  a  literal  sense  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  founded 

«  Hy  Albert  Hale  of  staff  Pan  American  Union. 
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at  all.  Neither  was  San  Jose  a  well-established  focus  of  native  life 
and  civilization,  as  was  the  City  of  Mexico,  Cuzco,  or  other  places 
famous  in  the  Spanish  conquests.  The  site  was  occupied  on  account 
of  natural  advantages,  and  as  time  went  on  the  wisdom  of  this  action 
was  confirmed  by  future  generations.  Toward  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  a  simple  nativ^e  village,  termed,  among 
other  names,  mosth'  of  Indian  significance,  “La  Villa  Xueva,”  the 
new  town  (to  distinguish  it  from  the  older  town.  Villa  Vieja,  other¬ 
wise  known  as  Heredia),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Monte.  In  1755  the 
alcalde  of  Cartago,  who  then  had  charge  of  that  district,  ordered 
that  settlers  in  the  neighborhood  should  make  their  homes  in  San 
Jose.  Two  years  later  the  sparse  population  was  increased  by 
another  inci'ement  from  the  near-by  village  of  Iscasu.  In  177S  a 
census  was  taken,  which  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  were  4,911 
inhabitants  in  San  Jose  (Villa  Xueva). 

In  1783  the  meager  population  had  even  decreased  to  4,8(59.  In  the 
year  1801,  so  it  was  declared,  neither  San  Jose  nor  Heredia  had  been 
granted  village  charters,  although  it  would  appear  that  they  were 
more  industrious  and  .sober  minded  than  the  capital,  Cartago,  itself. 
On  August  12,  1803,  a  class  in  grammar  was  established  in  the  set¬ 
tlement,  a  sure  proof  that  the  people  were  ambitious  and  progressive. 
San  Jose,  somewhat  later,  seems  to  have  been  active  in  the  general 
movement  for  freedom  from  Spain,  and  from  that  time  on  was  one 
of  the  centers  of  Central  American  discontent.  Thus  the  town 
continued  to  grow  in  importance  and  size.  In  1820  it  had  already 
outstripped  Cartago,  this  place  having,  under  a  most  liberal  count, 
only  8,945  inhabitants,  while  San  Jose  was  credited  with  14,444. 
The  revolution  was  declared  in  (luatemala  on  September  15,  1821, 
and  Costa  Rica  followed  in  the  early  days  of  October  of  the  same 
year.  In  1823,  as  has  been  stated,  the  cajiital  of  the  Republic  was 
transferred  from  Cartago  to  San  Jose. 

A  description  of  Villita,  which  was  the  original  name  hy  which  San 
Jose  was  known,  from  a  report  made  hy  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
which  at  the  time  embraced  Nicaragua  and  ('osta  Rica,  after  his  visit 
in  1751,  is  interesting.  He  .says: 

Four  loaffue.-i  north  (of  Aserri,  near  Cartaj'o;,  in  a  pleasant  plain,  is  the  place  with 
the  diminutive  name  of  Villita,  just  about  in  its  l)ecinnin<;s.  There  are  only  1 1  hou.'-es 
of  tile  and  15  of  straw  (rorJs),  but  forming;  neither  street  nor  plaza.  Water  had  to  be 
supplied  from  re.servoirs.  The  church  is  the  narrowest,  most  humble,  and  j)rimitive 
1  have  seen  in  all  this  province  and  has  only  a  .secular  coadjutor  nominated  by  the 
cura  (pried,)  in  Carta'j'O,  with  no  fixed  incotne. 

In  all  the  adjacent  valley  were  220  tiled  houses  and  94  of  straw,  tlie 
inhabitants  being  engaged  in  agriculture,  cattle  raising,  and  to  some 
extent,  but  with  little  succe.ss,  in  a  search  for  a  reputed  veiti  of  gold 
near  by. 
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Ill  1S24  the  jiopulatioii  of  the  capital  (San  Jose)  was  15,472.  In 
IS.h)  it  was  17,!M)5,  almost  4, ()()()  fjreater  than  Carta"o.  In  1S44  it 
became  10,725;  then  a  slow  jjrowth  to  1S02,  when  the  census  reported 
25,550  in  the  city  itself.  In  1000  only  a  sli,<>;ht  increase  was  noted,  and 
in  1010  the  jiopulation  of  the  immediate  residence  districts  can  not  he 
estimated  at  more  than  that  numher,  although  if  the  suhurhs  are 
included,  making  what  in  Latin  America  is  meant  hy  the  word  mu¬ 
nicipality,  the  total  will  amount  to  about  40,000. 

In  most  of  its  aspects  San  Jose  is  modern,  for  it  has  had  no  hap¬ 
hazard  constructions  of  tradition  to  overcome.  The  geographical 


A  SClU  lUt  OK  SAN  JOSH,  COSTA  RICA. 

<  )ii  oue  side  of  the  city  lies  a  beautiful  valley,  and  i)art  of  it  is  a  natural  park.  It  is  excellently  adopted 
to  outH)f-door  sports,  and  polo  is  very  popular  among  the  young  men. 

jiosition  is  at  9°  56'  north  latitude  and  S4°  west  longitude  (Green¬ 
wich),  and  the  altitude  is  .5,S6S  feet  (1,179  meters)  above  sea  level, 
ht'ing  102  miles  from  Tjimon  on  the  Atlantic  side  and  67  from  Pun- 
tarenas  on  the  Pacific.  Lying  in  a  valley  protected  hy  surrounding 
mountains  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  small  rivers,  the  Torres 
and  the  Maria  Aguilar,  tlie  climate  is  usually  cool,  it  may  at  times 
he  even  cold,  and  in  the  wet  sea, son  (April  to  November)  the  rainfall 
is  abundant  and  the  humidity  high;  hut  as  a  rule  the  temperature  is 
delightful,  making  life  out  of  ihiors  most  agreeable  and  arousing  in 
the  traveler  the  thought  of  |)erpetual  spring. 
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The  city  is  divided  into  259  nianzanas,  or  wliat  would  bo  called 
blocks  in  the  United  States,  within  four  subdivisions  or  districts, 
Carmen,  Merced,  Catedral,  and  Ilosjiital,  containing  51,  39,  80,  and 
89  manzanas,  respectively.  These  districts  are  literally  the  four  cpiar- 
ters  of  the  city,  and  the  dividing  lines  that  separate  these  districts 
from  each  other  are  two  main  streets  running  at  right  angles.  One 
is  named  “Calle  Central,”  the  other  “Avenida  Central.”  Streets,  of 
which  there  are  about  12  on  each  side,  parallel  to  the  calles  are  num¬ 
bered  Calle  1  (First  Street,  Second  Street,  etc.),  while  those  paralleling 
the  avenida  are  likewise  numbered  Avenida  1  (First  Avenue,  Second 


NATIONAL  PAL.\CE  SAN  JOSE  COSTA  RICA. 

Costa  Rica  has  the  unicameral  system  of  constitutional  government,  anti  as  the  legislative  hotly— C&mara 
tie  Oiputatlos— is  small,  the  Republic  is  able  to  house  not  only  its  Congress  but  many  of  its  government 
departments  in  this  one  building. 

Avenue,  etc.),  also  about  12  on  each  side,  north  or  south,  east  or  west, 
as  the  points  of  the  compass  may  indicate.  Theoretically  the  method 
appears  very  usable,  and  in  a  large  city  like  Washington  may  have 
certain  advantages,  but  in  San  Jose,  which  is  so  compact,  it  is  not 
always  applied.  For  instance,  assuming  that  each  district  has,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  above  count,  65  blocks,  more  or  less,  to  say  that  a 
person  lives  on  Calle  Tercera  Sur,  Nhmero  12  (South  Third  Street,  No. 
12),  gives  a  person  at  once  an  exact  idea  of  the  location  of  the  liouse 
he  seeks.  But  in  practice  this  street  nomenclature  is  not  systemat¬ 
ically  used;  most  residents  of  San  Jose  have  lived  rather  continuously 
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in  the  same  home;  tlie  city  being  small  they  know  each  other,  or  at 
least  the  locality  in  which  a  householder  resides,  and  as  the  older  street 
names  were  changed  only  seven  years  ago  (in  1904)  the  commoner 
habit  is  to  give  such  well-known  directions  as  Cathedral  Avenue,  three 
blocks  on. 

An  interesting  detail  in  such  directions  is  the  statement  that  a  per¬ 
son  lives,  not  so  many  blocks,  but  so  and  so  many  varas  (yards),  100 
or  200  or  .325,  as  the  case  may  be.  Each  100  varas  represents  a  city 
block,  and  it  takes  the  stranger  no  time  at  all  to  understand  this 
method  of  direction,  which  is  very  simple  and  straightforward.  It  is 


A  VIKW  IN  CENTRAL  PARK,  SAN  JOSE,  COSTA  RICA. 

A  beautiful  park  covering  an  area  of  nearly  2  acres.  The  artistic  iron  railing  surrounding  the  park  was 
made  in  'England  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 


far  more  intelligible  than  the  habit  in  England  of  telling  the  inquirer 
to  go  to  the  top  of  the  street  and  turn  to  the  left. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  seldom  that  an  actual  and  specific 
address  is  necessary.  Many  persons  can  not  give  even  their  own 
street  and  house  number,  but  usually  indicate  their  residence  by 
proximity  to  established  landmarks  like  the  cathedral  or  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Palace,  and  any  casual  stranger  in  the  neighborhood  will 
answ'er  the  further  question  by  jiolitely  accompanying  the  stranger  to 
the  door  or  pointing  it  out  very  plainly. 

This  digression  is  of  value  in  illustrating  the  compactness  and  sym¬ 
metry  of  San  Jose.  Although  a  few  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and 


MON’IMENT  CELEBRATIXG  THE  TKIUMl’II  OVER  WILLIAM  WALKER,  SAN  JOSE,  COSTA  RICA. 

In  conimemoration  of  the  triumph  over  this  famous  fililmsterer  and  his  e.xpulsion  from  Central  America  in  ItWi?  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica 
decreed  the  erection  of  this  monument  in  the  capital  city.  It  was  unveiled  September  15,  1S95,  the  .st*venty-fourth  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  Central  .Vmerica. 
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wiiidin*;,  tlu>  jiroiit  majority  of  tliein  are  straight  aiul  broad,  leading 
directly  from  one  side  of  the  city  to  tlie  other,  heoimihio  and  ending 
at  the  extreme  edoe  of  town  and  several  of  them  continuing  away 
beyond  eyesight  into  the  beautiful  country  surrounding  the  city. 

'Phis  country  is  not  suburban  in  the  significance  of  the  word  as  used 
in  the  United  States,  because  there  are  but  few  country  houses  or 
estates  oiven  over  to  farm  work  for  city  supplies,  but  here  and  there 
are  wardens  and  yards  where  coffee  is  fathered  to  be  cleaned,  a  villajje 
where  native  industries  are  cojulucted,  and  ])leasant  o})en  spaces, 
sabanas,  which  seem  to  be  common  ])roperty  for  the  ])eo])le.  In  one 
of  these  is  a  polo  around,  where  the  youno  men  of  San  Jose  enjoy 
themselves  and  delijilit  the  society  of  the  ca])ital,  for  all  ('ostaricenses 
are  born  horsemen  and  liave  taken  uj)  the  sport  with  enthusiasm. 

From  such  outskirts  electric  trolley  cars  enter  the  city,  there  beino 
two  lines,  one  running  north  and  south,  the  other  east  and  west,  each 
about  5  kilometers  (3  miles)  in  length,  crossing  each  other  in  the 
center  of  the  city.  'Phe  service,  passing  close  to  the  public  buildinccs 
and  railwav  stations,  is  satisfactory  and  well  maintained,  and  if 
demanded  will  be  further  extended,  even  to  ('artaoo,  21  kilometers 
(1.3  miles)  to  the  sotitheast. 

Within  the  city  itself  the  solidity  of  construction  is  noticeable. 
'Phe  squares  or  blocks  (manzanas)  measure,  as  a  ride,  cS6  meters  (2S2 
feet)  on  a  side,  while  the  streets  and  avenues  should  be  13  meters 
(42^  feet)  wide,  but  in  neither  case  are  the  proportions  exactly  main¬ 
tained,  yet  the  result  is  rather  pleasing  than  otherwise,  because  too 
oreat  rej^ularity  is  sure  to  be  tiresome  if  not  coid'usino.  'Phe  streets 
are  all  paved,  most  of  them  macadandzed.  The  houses  are,  as  a  rule, 
of  one  story,  although  in  the  business  area  very  many  of  two  stories 
have  been  built  and  a.  few  of  even  three.  In  only  a  very  few  instances 
are  there  orass  or  warden  plots  in  front  of  the  buildin<is,  the  rule  being 
that  the  walls  rank  against  the  sitlewalk,  bid  in  the  interior  of  jirac- 
tically  e\t'rv  house  is  a  jiatio  with  flowers,  a  fountain,  corridors  sur¬ 
rounding  it  and  unroofed  overhead,  so  that  sun  and  rain,  but  in  all 
cases  fresh  air,  enter  freely  and  joyfidly,  to  contribute  to  the  pleasure 
and  health  (d  those  lucky  enough  to  live  within  them.  'Phis  feature 
is  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  Latin  America,  especially  of  jilaces 
located  below  the  line  of  frost,  which  need  not  necessarily  be  in  the 
tropics,  and  especially  at  an  altitude  which  removes  the  resident  from 
exposure  to  excessive  heat  and  cold  and  permits  of  a  home  life  that 
is  virtually  out  of  doors  throughout  the  year.  It  can  be  added,  too, 
thid  nowhere  is  this  patio  life,  as  it  may  well  be  called,  more  delight¬ 
fully  understood  than  in  San  Jose,  nowhere  is  the  flavor  of  family 
intimacy  better  preserved  than  there,  and  the  foreigner  who  has  once 
been  admitted  to  the  real  ilomestic  society  of  San  Jose,  in  and  around 
%r)01-l{ull.  6-  11 - 5 
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these  (juiet  patios,  can  never  forjiet  the  charm  of  it  or  the  perfect 
hospitality  of  the  josefinos  (residents  of  San  Jose). 

As  a  break  in  what  might  otherwise  be  a  monotony  of  street  lines, 
San  Jose  has  several  parks,  attractive  and  well  kept.  Near  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Northern  Railway  is  the  largest  plaza,  with  two  statues 
and  a  pretty  fountain;  further  along  is  the  open  space  used  during 
fiestas  for  a  bull  ring,  although  the  word  is  a  misnomer,  because  bull 
fights  in  Costa  Rica  are  simple,  almost  harmless  affairs,  in  which  no 
horses  are  used  nor  people  or  bulls  sei-ioush’  injured.  Opposite  the 
cathedral  is  the  central  or  princijnd  park  with  hand  stand  and  fountain , 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  MANSION  FOR  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  REPI  BLIC  OF  COSTA  RICA. 

The  buildiiiK  is  a  fine  example  of  the  simpler  but  very  substantial  style  of  Central  .\merican  archi¬ 
tecture.  It  stands  near  the  center  of  San  Jose,  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica.  The  exterior  cives  no 
idea  of  the  comfort  and  spaciousness  of  the  many  rooms  or  of  the  patio  within. 

the  paths  being  tiled  like  a  floor,  while  the  profusion  of  tropical 
flowers  and  trees  convinces  the  stranger  that  he  is  really  away  from 
the  Temperate  Zone.  Four  other  smaller  parks  and  the  newer  Mora- 
zan  park,  containing  the  fine  statue  illustrating  the  defeat  of  Walker, 
the  filibuster,  should  he  mentioned. 

Fountains,  of  course,  play  their  indispensable  jiart  in  both  houses 
and  jiarks  of  San  Jose,  the  former  even  greater,  jierhaps,  than  in 
many  other  Latin-American  cities,  and  their  use  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  city  has  an  abundant  water  supjily  brought  from  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance,  dejiosited  in  reservoirs,  and  filtered  before  distributed 


CATIIEnUAL,  SAX  JOSE,  COSTA  UICA. 

argest  and  liandsoniest  religious  edifice  in  the  capital  of  Costa  liica.  It  is  noted  for  the  dignity  and  elegance  of  Us  architecture. 
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tliroufjli  iron  piju's  for  ^(‘iieral  use.  It  can  not  be  said,  liowover,  that 
in  the  matter  of  (lraina<;c  the  city  is  comj)letcly  modern.  AVhile 
plans  for  a  tliorou^h  system  of  sewage  has  been  carefully  thought  out, 
it  has  not  yet  been  carried  into  eifect,  hut  the  natural  irregularity  of 
the  surface  and  the  humbler  ])rovision  of  earlier  days  seem  to  answer 
practically  present-day  conditions,  since  the  health  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  excellent  and  the  death  rate  low  and  epidemic  diseases  are 
infrecpient. 

Electric  ligliting  is  general  in  all  ])arts  of  the  city,  both  on  the 
streets,  in  public  l)uildings,  and  in  jjrivate  dwelling  houses.  Power 
also  is  furnislied  by  the  com])any  <listrihuting  the  light.  In  this 
respect  San  Jose  is  fully  abreast  of  tlie  times  and  should  he  so,  for 
C'osta  Kica  is  wonderfully  blessed  by  nature  with  water  courses  and 
falls,  from  all  of  which  tluring  the  entire  year  ])ower  can  he  obtained 
and  transmittetl  wherever  needed. 

Being  the  capital  of  the  Republic  as  well  as  t  he  commercial  metropo¬ 
lis,  San  Jose  is  the  location  of  the  ])ublic  ollices  of  the  Government 
and  has  besides  many  substantial  buildings  of  an  ollicial  or  public 
character.  The  National  Palace  is  the  name  given  usually  to  the 
structure  in  which  C’ongress  sits  and  in  which  most  of  the  cabinet 
secretaries  perform  their  routine  duties  of  state.  It  is  (piiet  and 
dignified,  and,  as  ('ongress  is  composed  of  only  one  chamber,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  it  admirably  serves  its  purpose  of  bringing 
nearly  all  activ^e  Government  departments  under  one  roof.  The 
Presidential  Palace  is  of  different  architectural  pattern  and  charac¬ 
teristically  tropical  American.  In  it  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation 
lives  during  his  term  of  oilice,  and  here  he  holds  his  ollicial  receptions 
and  transacts  affairs  of  state,  although  excellent  (piarters  are  ])ro- 
vided  for  his  private  family  life.  The  third  integral  division  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  housed  in  the  Palace  of  Justice,  one  of  the  most  recent 
constructions  in  San  flose. 

Of  the  several  public  buildings  of  a  national  but  not  necessarily 
governmental  function,  two  aie  ])rominent,  when  taking  either  a 
physical  or  mental  ])icture  of  the  city,  above  everything  else  in  the 
city.  These  are  the  cathedral  and  the  national  opera  house.  Both 
structures  stand  for  something  in  Latin-American  nature,  spiritual 
and  artistic,  and  they  find  their  ]m)totypes  in  every  advanced 
city  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  but  in  only  few 
cities,  and  these  among  the  largest,  can  more  costly  or  elaborate 
structures  be  found.  It  is  not  misleading,  even,  to  declare  that 
nothing  more  entirely  satisfying  tlnui  these  in  San  Jose  exist  in  the 
AVestern  Hemisphere. 

The  cathedral  should  not  be  compared  with  some  of  the  more  ambi¬ 
tious  religious  edifices  of  Mexico,  altbough  its  arcbitecture  is  both 
beautiful  and  elegant.  It  was  not  constructed  in  tbe  time  of  tbe 
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<;roatcst  boom  of  ecclesiastical  poetry  or  wealth,  hut  in  its  compact¬ 
ness,  finish,  and  "eneral  harmony  it  ty])ifies,  probably  to  a  hi<;h 
de<n’ee,  the  country  of  which  its  bishop  is  the  spiritual  head. 

The  National  Theater  is  a  very  recent  accpiisition  to  San  Jose. 
The  first  ami  inadecpiate  building  was  destroyed  in  1SS8,  and  the 
(lovernment  then  decided  to  en'ct  a  jiermanent  o|)era  house  that 
would  he  worthy  of  the  artistic  taste  of  the  j)eo])le  and  demonstrate 
the  character  of  huildin»:  toward  which  future  architecture  must  aim. 
The  result  was  admirable  in  every  way, and  no  city  in  the  world  can 
show  a  huildinjr  better  ada])ted  to  the  ])urpose  or  more  (pialified  to 
present  the  best  of  music  and  the  drama  for  all  classes  of  society. 
The  exterior  is  dijinified  and  rather  sim])le  in  ornamentation,  l>ut  the 


SCHOOL  EXERCISES  AT  SA.\  JOSE,  COSTA  RICA. 

This  country  is  celebrated  for  its  excellent  schools.  The  National  Library  has  upward  of  O.noo  volumes 
of  scientific  and  niiseellaneous  works. 


interior,  while  fulfilling  all  the  canons  of  art,  is  extpiisitely  jicrfect 
in  tlecoration  and  detail.  Some  of  the  best  coinjianies  of  Europe 
have  been  drawn  to  San  Jose  to  give  jierformances  in  this  operti 
house,  and  the  residents  of  the  city  and,  for  that  matter,  of  the 
country  from  great  distances  come  to  the  annual  visits  of  these 
foreign  comjianies. 

There  are  numerous  schools  in  the  city,  several  of  them  conducted 
on  an  industrial  system,  where  the  jnipils,  both  girls  and  hoys,  are 
taught  the  principles  of  economic  work.  Hospitals,  asylums,  hanks, 
markets,  and  such  public  buildings  as  a  national  printing  oflice,  an 
observatory,  a  public  registry,  and  military  barracks,  meet  the  needs 
of  government  and  of  various  functions  of  municipal  life.  One  of 
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the  most  rect'iit  structures  is  that  for  the  National  Library,  wliich  was 
erected  especially  for  that  purpose  and  has  accommodation  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  books  under  as  comjilete  a  method  as  can  be  found  in 
America  or  Europe. 

Altofjether  a  total  of  about  5, 000  houses,  which  would  include 
private  homes.  Government  buildin"s,  and  others  of  a  public  or 
semipublic  use,  are  reported  as  makinjf  the  city  of  San  Jose  if  it  must 
be  considered  merely  as  a  composition  of  brick  and  mortar.  For 
the  local  administration  of  this  orpinization  the  municipality  is  a 
corporation,  conducted  on  refjular  business  lines.  Beinj;  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  nation,  it  necessarily  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  national 
assembly,  which  has  in  some  ways  practical  control  of  local  affairs. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  a  municipal  body  responsible  to  itself.  A 
chief  of  municipal  works  has  in  his  charfie  all  the  activities  of  the 
city,  such  as  street  repairs,  buildin"  plans  and  tools,  or  macbinery 
pertaining  to  them.  A  chief  sanitary  officer  has  the  function  of  pre- 
servin"  the  health  of  the  city.  A  paymaster  general — not  (piite  the 
same  as  usually  understood  by  the  title — has  a  broad  interest  in  the 
routine  progress  of  all  departments.  A  municipal  treasurer  must, 
of  course,  be  accountable  for  income  and  outgo  of  public  funds. 
Other  chiefs  or  heads  of  departments  are  about  the  same  as  in  any 
city  government  elsewhere. 

For  the  expenses  of  city  government  taxes  are  imposetl  on  a  three- 
months’  basis  uj)on  commercial  and  industrial  occupations.  The 
list  against  which  this  tax  is  collected  is  very  extensive  and  shows 
how  carefully  aiul  accurately  the  books  of  the  municipality  must 
be  kept.  Other  taxes  are  also  collected,  portions  of  which,  however, 
go  toward  meeting  national  assessments,  directly  or  indirectly.  The 
expenses  met  by  general  taxes  are  those  customary  in  the  conduct 
of  a  city  government,  although  it  should  be  noticed  that  San  Jose 
devotes  a  very  generous  amount  to  hospitals  and  asylums  and  such 
phases  of  public  charity,  which,  after  all,  is  only  a  means  of  preserv¬ 
ing  i)ublic  health. 

The  study  of  municipal  comlitions  in  San  Jose  merely  brings  out 
the  dry  elements  upon  which  the  city  rates  among  capitals.  It  does 
not  exhibit  the  closer  and  more  human  side  of  a  nation’s  or  a  city’s 
])rogress,  and  in  a  very  emphatic  sense  it  is  the  strong  personality  of 
the  inhabitants  of  San  Jose  which  gives  the  city  its  charm  and  makes 
the  visitor  lose  the  feeling  of  being  a  stranger  ami  impels  him  to  wish 
to  become  an  active  member  of  that  society.  The  criticism  is  occa¬ 
sionally  heard  that  San  Jose  is  “triste,”  which  essentially  Spanish  and 
laitin  word  means  at  times  slow,  monotonous,  (piiet,  inactive.  If 
com])ared  with  Paris,  Vienna,  or  Naples,  not  to  mention  New  York, 
the  implication  has  some  force,  because  these  cities  are  nowadays 
intentionally  adjusted  for  the  allurement  of  the  foreigner,  ami  their 


A  REGIMENT  OF  COSTA  RICAN  SOEDIERS. 

Costa  Rica  has  the  smallest  military  establishment  of  any  country  on  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Her  soldiers  are  weli  disciplined  and  have  a  distinct  military  beariiiR. 
The  age  of  enlistment  is  from  18  to  40  years,  and  all  citizens  are  subject  to  service  with  the  colors.  It  is  the  Itoast  of  Costa  Rica  that  the  country' has  more 
school-teachers  than  soldiers. 
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tlic  liack,  and  tlu*  surroiiiidint;  lulls  just  liiuitinj;  the  horizon  so  that 
in  the  clear  air  20  or  :10  miles  {jive  merely  a  shade  of  indistinctness, 
are  all  that  a  lover  of  nature  could  desire.  Its  delifilitful  and  yet 
invifioratinjr  climate  is  all  that  a  health  seeker  demands,  ami  even  its 
rainy  ilays,  damp  as  they  may  he,  detract  little  from  the  <;eneral  rule, 
as  many  a  refu<;ee  from  near-hy  tro|>ic  ports  or  from  the  ('anal  Zone 
in  Panama  willinijly  testifies;  its  well-ordered  streets,  liberally  sup¬ 
plied  shoj)s,  and  lar<;er  business  structures  keep  the  stranjier  enter¬ 
tained  for  a  while,  hut  not  with  the  perpetual  variety  he  may  expect 
in  Europe.  Dependinj;  upon  these  features  merely,  it  is  impossible 
to  fill  the  time  continuously.  8011101111111;  more  is  needed  to  complete 
the  attraction. 


THE  HANK  OK  COSTA  RICA,  SAN  JOSE. 


liveliness  is  nothing;  hut  oiiportunity  to  spend  money  in  any  manner 
whatsoever.  Naturally  in  a  small  city  of  24,()()()  to  40, ()()(),  somewhat 
off  the  highway  of  travel,  society  must  he  self-contained  and  self- 
contented  or  it  would  cease  to  exist.  Put  triste  can  never  he  applied 
to  San  Jose  if  it  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  is  stupid  or 
lackin';  in  animation.  That  would  he  an  unjust  and,  to  one  who 
knows  the  city,  an  impossible  criticism.  It  is  the  opposite  of  stupid; 
it  is  alert,  vivacious,  euer';etic,  and  intellectual. 

Hut  to  understand  San  Jose  one  must  see  and  know  the  inner  life. 
The  attractiveness  of  the  place  is  a  satisfyin<;  feature,  to  he  sure.  Its 
peaceful  location  in  a  pleasant  valley,  a  (juite  imposin';  mountain  at 
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This  sometluiifi  more  is  found  in  the  people  tliemselves.  They 
form  the  ineradicable  charm  of  San  Jose.  And  no  stranjier  should 
he  shy  through  inability  to  convey  his  iileas  in  ('astellano.  Indeed, 
in  most  cases  it  is  really  a  hindrance  for  him  to  try  to  talk  Spanish, 
because  so  fienerally  is  Enj'lish  spoken  by  the  (Jovernment  oflicials, 
the  storekeepers,  and  even  the  newsboys  that  it  would  seem  a  dis¬ 
courtesy  to  force  a  battered  semblance  of  their  beautiful  lan<iua<ie 
upon  them.  They  are  all  educated,  too,  in  a  cosmoj)olitan  sense. 
They  have  traveled,  they  have  observed,  and  they  have  accpiired 
and  obtained  true  culture.  Bein<;  Latin,  they  are  jiolite,  and  they 
add  to  their  "race  of  manner  and  word  a  cordial  hospitality  which 
"oes  far  to  remove  any  barrier  the  foreigner  may  fancy  lies  between 
him  and  them.  If  one  is  lucky  enou"h  to  "ain  entrance  into  this 
society,  he  forgets  the  smallness  of  the  place  and  is  impressed  only 
by  the  largeness  of  his  welcome.  He  may  be  invited  into  the  country 
to  ])ass  a  summer  outiii"  in  a  coifee  estate  or  to  ex])lore  a  bit  in  the 
still  unknown  woods  and  valleys  of  the  Republic,  and  then  his  hosts 
and  companions  will  become  his  friends.  With  such  experiences  his 
attachment  for  the  peojile  will  be  increased,  ami  he  will  ever  have  a 
longiii"  to  return  to  San  Jose. 


RECEPTION  OF  NEW  MIN¬ 
ISTERS  FROM  COLOMBIA, 
HONDURAS,  AND  URUGUAY 


ONCE  again  it  aflords  the  Bulletin  great  j)leasure  to  extend 
its  hearty  welcome  and  best  wishes  to  the  three  new  mem- 
h(‘rs  of  tlie  (loverning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
Tliis  change  in  tlie  j)ersonnel  of  tlie  Board  comes  as  a  result 
of  the  a])|)ointment  of  new  ministers  to  the  United  States  from  the 
llepnhlics  of  Colombia,  Honduras,  and  Uruguay.  The  newly  accred¬ 
ited  Envo}'  H^xtraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Colombia 
is  (Jeneral  Peduo  Xel  Ospina;  of  Honduras,  Sr.  Doctor  Alhehto 
Membkeno;  and  of  Uruguay,  Sr.  Doctor  Carlos  M.  de  Pena. 

President  Taft  ollicially  received  the  newly  apjiointed  diplomats 
at  the  White  House  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  May  31,  Mill. 
The  exercises  were  characterized  by  the  usual  sim])le,  j'et  dignitied, 
ceremonies  of  such  occasions.  In  the  remarks  of  the  new  ministers, 
as  well  as  in  the  res|)onses  of  the  President,  expressions  of  kindly 
feelings  between  the  nations  were  freely  voiced,  while  the  desire  to 
still  closer  develop  the  ties  of  social  and  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  American  Republics  marked  the  keynote  of  their  mis¬ 
sions. 

Upo!i  presenting  to  the  President  his  letter  of  credence,  General 
Pedro  Xel  Ospina  said: 

Mr.  I’ke.sidkn'T:  Nothing  but  a  cuiisidcration  of  the  hijjhe.st  order  eould  induce 
me  at  this  time  of  my  life  to  accept  the  very  honorable  office  of  representative  of 
my  country  near  the  Government  of  the  United  Stales,  namely,  the  hope--sprin}rina 
from  my  eafterness  to  serve  my  country  rather  than  from  any  mistaken  estimation  of 
my  capa<'ities  of  whose  deficiency  no  one  is  better  aware  than  I — that  1  may  succeed 
in  contributintt  efficaciously,  with  the  aid  of  the  mutual  esteem  and  respect  born  of 
the  practice  of  justice  and  benevolence,  to  the  maintenance  and  cementation  of  the 
relations  that  have  united  in  the  jiast  and  will  have  to  unite  in  the  future  the  Republic 
of  Colombia  with  this  "reat  Republic  whose  wealth  and  power  destine  it  already  to 
earn  a  special  mention  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  spend  much  of  my  life  in  this  country,  to  which  1  am  bound  by 
tlie  reimmibrances  of  the  best  years  of  youth,  and  nothing  that  may  enhance  its  good 
name  and  further  its  moral  and  physical  aggrandi/.mnent,  which  to  be  lasting  and 
enviable  must  be  founded  on  justice,  is  indifferent  to  me.  Hence,  1  may  be  jier- 
mitted  to  allirm,  in  full  sincerity,  that  my  .soul  rejoices  and  my  patriotic  zeal  finds 
encouragement  in  the  sight  of  the  noble  and  worthy  trend  now  taken  by  tbe  national 
siMitiimuit  of  which  you  have  been  the  inspiring  leader  and  high  and  characterized 
exponent  re.solutely  to  seek  for  all  international  dispute's  and  contlicts  civilized 
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iiolutions  dictatod  by  justice  and  legality  in  contradistinction  to  force  and  violence, 
as  was  the  prevailiiif;  rule  in  centuries  past.  In  takin<r  that  course  this  great  peo]jle 
is  giving  to  the  world  a  most  momentous  le.sson  and  the  most  liberal  example. 

Inder  the  inlluence  of  these  imj)re.ssions,  and  secure,  as  1  am,  of  your  good  will  and 
lofty  views,  it  will  be  my  most  i)lea.sant  duty  to  serve,  with  the  aim  above  indicated, 
the  purposes  by  which  you  and  the  President  of  the  Kei>ublicof  Colombia  are  animated, 
to  maintain  and  draw  chtser  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  and  to  strive  to 
merit  the  regard  and  consideration  with  which  you  always  honored  my  learned  i)red- 
ecessor. 

1  place  in  your  hands  the  instrument  which  accredits  me  as  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenij)otentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  people  and  Government  of  Colombia,  1  make 
fervent  wishes  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  people  and  Government  of  the 
Unitc‘d  States  and  your  person. 

President  Taft  replied  as  follows: 

Mr.  Minister:  I  am  happy  to  welcome  you  to  IVashington,  and  to  receive  from  your 
hamls  the  letter  accnnliting  you  in  the  high  quality  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenijioteiitiary  of  Colombia  near  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  listened  with  pleasure  to  your  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  and  legality 
which  have  characterized  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  in  its  dealings  with  foreign 
Governments.  Coming  asthey  do  from  one  who  by  reason  of  long  residence  and  exjieri- 
ence  among  us  is  so  well  qualified  to  speak  from  jiersonal  observation  and  knowledge, 
your  words  in  this  resjiect  are  esjiecially  gratifying  to  me.  Animated  by  such  friendly 
sentiments,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  high  aim  which  you  announce 
to  maintain  and  draw  closer  the  relations  between  the  two  Governments. 

On  my  jmrt.  having  the  best  of  wishes  for  the  ])rospcrity  and  welfare  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  ])eo]»le  of  Colombia,  1  shall  be  hapjiy  heartily  to  cooperate  with  you  in  all 
proper  ways  toward  the  accomplishment  of  an  end  so  mutually  beneficial  and  desirable. 

Sr.  Doctor  Alberto  Membreno,  the  Mhiister  of  Honduras,  tlien 
presented  his  credentials  with  the  followinjr  remarks: 

Mr.  President:  1  have  the  honor  to  place  in  your  hands  the  letter  of  credence 
which  accredits  me  in  the  capacity  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  near  your  Government. 

Welcome  to  me  is  the  mission  with  which  I  have  been  intrusted,  that  of  drawing 
closer,  if  that  were  possible,  the  ginid  relations  which  bind  my  country  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that  these  relations  are 
spontaneous,  as  they  mainly  spring  from  the  mutual  fondness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  countries;  on  setting  foot  on  Honduran  soil  the  American  finds  not  only  a  wide 
field  for  honest  endeavor  but  hospitable  people  who  share  with  him  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  the  Honduran  looks  upon  the  .\merican  as  a  true  friend,  sometimes  as  a  tutor  who 
incites  him  to  master  the  latest  methods  of  modern  industry.  The  jieople  of  Honduras 
will  not  forget  that  the  peace  they  now  enjoy  is  largely  due  to  your  friendly  mediation. 
Your  appeal  to  concord  put  an  instant  end  to  the  civil  war  that  had  been  started  and 
in  a  brotherly  embrace  a  veil  was  thrown  over  the  past.  The  joyful  reception  given  by 
the  Hondurans  to  your  pacific  counsel  proves  beyond  all  doubt  that  we  are  nearing  that 
state  of  tranquillity  and  order  without  which  democratic  institutions  remain  barren 
and  which  are  the  foundation  of  sound  progress. 

I  indulge  the  hope  that  with  your  enlightened  cooperation  and  that  of  your  Cabinet 
I  shall  be  able  satisfactorily  to  discharge  the  duties  of  my  office. 

,\ccept,  Mr.  President,  the  wishes  that  I  make,  in  the  name  of  the  people  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Honduras  and  in  my  own,  for  the  happiness  of  the  American  people  and 
for  your  personal  welfare. 
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In  accejitiii"  the  credentials  of  tlie  Minister  of  Honduras.  President 
Taft  said : 

Mr.  Mimstek:  You  have  Ixhmi  so  <roo(l  as  to  niako  nauitioii  in  ai)j)reciative  terms 
of  the  part  taken  hy  the  I'nited  States  in  the  l)rinp:in>;  about  of  ))eace  in  lloniluras. 
Actuated  l>y  a  desire  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  Honduras,  1  was  very  hap])y  to  ])lace 
at  the  disposition  of  the  conteiidin"  ])arties  the  iinj)artial  "ood  ollices  and  kindly 
counsel  of  the  I’nited  States  toward  securin;;  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  their  dilli- 
culties,  and  it  was  hiirhly  firatifyin"  to  me  that,  assisted  hy  the  ])atriolism  atid  con¬ 
ciliatory  attitude  of  both  sides,  this  mediation  resulted  in  the  settlement  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  which  had  disturbed  the  peaceful  iwogress  of  the  l{ei)ublic,  and  in  the  "uaranty 
of  peace  and  stability  of  jrovernment. 

Your  remarks  leave  me  no  doubt  that  you  are  fully  co"nizant  of  the  "ood  will  which 
the  (Jovernment  and  ])eoi)le  of  the  I'nited  States  have  for  the  (Jovernment  and  jteojtle 
of  Honduras  and  of  our  desin*  that  the  most  cordial  relations  may  continue  to  subsist 
between  them.  Satisfied  that  it  is  your  aim  and  will  be  your  endeavor  to  draw  even 
closer  these  friendly  ties,  I  am  hapj)y  to  receive  from  your  hands  your  letter  of  credence 
and  to  r(*co<rnize  you  in  the  high  <piality  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
])otentiary  of  Honduras  near  the  Government  of  tin*  1’niti‘d  States. 

I  thank  you  for  the  good  wishes  which  you  extend  in  the  name  of  the  people  and 
Government  of  Honduras  and  in  your  own.  Entertaining  similar  sentiments  for  the 
happiness  atid  prosj)erity  of  the  Honduran  ))eople  and  for  the  personal  welfare  of 
their  President,  I  beg  you  to  be  the  medium  of  making  them  known  to  your  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Tlie  Minister  of  l’ru<;uay,  Sr.  Doctor  Carlos  M.  de  Pena,  next 
presented  his  letter  of  credence,  and  said: 

Mr.  Presioent  of  the  Refuhlic:  I  have  the  honor  to  ])lace  in  your  hands  the 
letter  of  credence  by  which  the  President  of  the  Oriental  Kepublic  of  t'ruguay 
accredits  me  to  the  Government  of  the  I'nited  States  of  America  in  the  capacity  of 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  At  the  same  time  I  present  the 
h“tter  of  recall  of  my  distinguished  j)re(UH‘e.s,s()r,  Dr.  Don  Eris  Mei.ian  L.\finuk,  upon 
whom  you  deigned  to  bestow  the  attentions  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  eminent 
merits  and  his  recognized  and  scholarly  (ptalifications. 

The  Government  and  ])eople  of  rruguay  have  always  manifested  the  most  earnest 
desire  to  cultivate  the  best  relations  of  friendship  with  the  American  Government 
and  jteople  and  entertain  the  firm  ])urpose  of  expanding  their  economical  relations 
with  the  greatest  po.<sible  liberality  and  at  the  same  time  coming  into  clo.ser  intellec¬ 
tual  intercour.se. 

I  shall  find  the  greatest  pleasure  in  discharging  the  duties  of  my  mission  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  I'nited  States  of  America  and  its  President,  the  illustrious 
Monroe,  lent  pi)werful  a.s.«istance  in  bringing  about  the  independence  of  the  South 
American  nations.  Uruguay  has  another  specia  reason  for  the  {)rofound  sympathy 
that  draws  it  toward  your  countrymen,  as  the  Government  of  the  I'nited  States  was, 
iti  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  first  to  judge  through  its  special  commission¬ 
ers  the  true  situation  in  which  the  River  Plate  cpiestions  had  been  left  by  the  promi¬ 
nent  action  of  Gen.  Artig.\s.  '‘Chief  of  the  Orientals,”  the  first  of  the  American 
])rotagonists  in  South  America  to  proclaim  in  his  famous  instructions  of  1813  the  fun- 
<lamental  bases  of  free  government  and  federal  regime  that  your  most  illustrious 
forefathers  had  proclaimed  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  and  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Again,  Mr.  President.  I  am  supremely  glad  to  say  that  my  country  has  always 
watched  with  great  interest  the  progress  achieved  and  the  political  doctrines  pro¬ 
fessed  by  your  great  Nation,  and  that  our  common  schools  withotit  casting  off  their 
own  characteristics  have  taken  as  a  model  the  organization,  practice,  and  methods 
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of  the  North  American  sclunds  as  advocated  by  your  most  eminent  reformers  and 
eciucators. 

The  Government  of  Urujiuay,  eiiptfied  in  {;reat  undertakin<;s  of  national  progress, 
is  now  seeking  the  cooperation  of  American  men  of  science,  and  already  counts  among 
its  bj)ecialists  some  of  your  best  known  professors,  whose  scientific  services  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  advancement  of  our  important  cattle-raising  industry,  the  main 
source  of  the  wealth  of  my  country. 

All  the.se  close  relations  are  beyond  a  doubt  very  gratifying  and  profitable  to  both 
countries. 

I  shall  be  greatly  pleased  to  count  ujxm  your  c(M)peration  and  contribute  within  the 
scope  of  my  powers  and  duties  to  developing  and  if  possible  bringing  closer  these 
moral,  scientific,  economic,  and  {)olitical  relations  which,  on  the  footing  of  the  strictest 
internati(»nal  equality  and  jtistice.  are  so  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  mankind, 
contributing  to  cement  peace  and  concord,  maintaining  independetice  and  the  recip¬ 
rocal  resjject  of  the  rights  of  nations,  and  the  welfare  and  steady  progress  of  their 
people. 

I  make  wishes,  Mr.  President,  for  the  greater  prosperity  and  aggrandizement  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  for  your  personal  hajtpiuess. 

Oa  receivin’:  tlie  mTiister’.s  creileatial-;,  Pre-sideat  Taft  replied: 

Mr.  Minister:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  receive  you  as  the  accredited  Envoy  Extra¬ 
ordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  your  Government  near  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Very  gratifying  is  it  to  me  that  the  Kepublic  of  Uruguay  .should 
find  in  the  Government  and  institutions  of  the  United  States  examples  worthy  of 
assimilation,  and  should  seek  in  this  country  well  trained  men  to  further  its  scientific 
and  educatiitnal  ideals.  This  Government  was  very  happy,  as  it  always  will  be,  in 
using  its  good  oflices  in  making  the  wishes  of  the  Uruguayan  Government  in  this 
regard  known  in  the  proper  quarters. 

The  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  have  viewed  with  great  satisfac. 
tion  the  progress  made  by  the  Uruguayan  nation.  I  have,  therefore,  listened  with 
pleasure  to  the  assurance  which  you  give  me  of  the  desire  of  the  (iovernment  and 
{leople  of  Uruguay  to  maintain  the  most  cordial  relations  with  the  United  .'states  and 
to  expand  the  commercial  and  intellectual  intercourse  between  the  two  countries, 
and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  c(M)perate  with  you  in  the  promotion  of  the.se  desir.dile 
ends. 

I  thank  you  for  your  personal  good  wishes,  and  trust  that  you  will  find  your  sojourn 
in  the  United  States  most  agreeable. 

1  shall  take  an  early  occasion  to  make  in  writing,  through  the  .Vmerican  Legation 
at  Montevideo,  an  acknowledgment  of  your  predeces.sor’s  letter  of  recall. 


Wrril  an  olal)()rate  proj'iain  consisting  of  ollicial  and  civic 
functions,  dedication  of  new  works  of  art,  and  inaug¬ 
uration  of  scientific  congresses,  tlie  growtli,  progress,  and 
develo|)nient  of  tlie  Kepul)lic  of  \’enezuela  will  lind  its 
true  expression  in  the  celehration  of  the  centennial  of  its  independence. 
The  ceremonies  of  the  one  lumdredth  anniversary  of  independence 
began  on  April  Id,  Idlt),  commemorative  of  the  C'lood  Thursday  on 
whicli  the  revolutionary  movement  was  started.  The  principal 
celebrations,  liowever,  take  place  from  dune  'Jd,  H)1 1,  toduly  l’4,  Idl  1, 
with  fluly  5,  Idl  1,  as  the  central  date,  marking  the  lirst  centenary  of 
tlie  solemn  declaration  of  independence. 

The  salient  features  of  tliese  exercises  are  tin*  various  juihlic 
works  and  improvements  which  have  been  or  will  be  inaugurated  in 
the  course  of  the  celebrations,  and  the  international  and  scientilic 
congresses  wliich  have  been  organized  in  connection  therewitli. 

ruder  the  jiresidential  decree  of  March  10,  1010,  jiroviding  for 
the  program  of  the  centenary,  and  supersialed  by  anotlier  decree 
dated  May  20,  1011,  the  following  ceremonies  and  events,  among 
otliers,  have  taken  place:  Inauguration  of  the  Military  Academy 
and  of  the  Nautical  Scliool;  reconstruction  of  the  National  Pantheon; 
organization  of  the  t'entral  lioard  of  the  National  ('ensus;  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  buildings  for  the  National  Library,  and  the  Ollice  of  Land 
Registration;  inauguration  at  La  (Juaira  of  a  wireless  telegrajih 
station;  transfer  to  the  Nation  of  tlie  house  where  the  Liberator  was 
born;  construction  of  the  "  Diecinueve  de  Diciembre”  Avenue,  and 
inauguration  of  the  Exposition  of  School  I'urniture. 

The  (’(ingress  of  Munici|)alities  was  held  in  ('uracas  during  tlie 
latter  part  of  April  last,  all  the  mimici|)alities  of  the  Hepublie  partici¬ 
pating  and  discussing  (piestions  of  vital  importance  to  their  interests. 

The  presidential  di'cree  of  Ma}’  20,  above  referred  to,  now  provides 
for  the  following  program: 

Jum  24. — 10. (X)  a.  ni.:  Inauguration  of  the  Oolivar  Memorial  Museum. 

11. (K)  a.  m.:  I'nveilin^  of  the  busts  of  Mam  kl  (.'edkno,  Ambuosio  Plaza, 
Hafakl  Fahriau,  and  Pedro  ('a.mejo. 

•l.(K)  p.  in.:  <)])eninp;of  the  tlxposition  of  Fine  Arts. 

S.:{()  p.  m.:  Ojieniiif;  session  of  the  First  Venezuelan  t'ongress  of  Medicine. 
./(//)(’  .^.-5.— lO.(M)  a.  m.:  Inauguration  of  the  Anatomical  Institute.  ^ 

June  .yo.-  4.00  ji.  m.:  Reception  of  Foreign  Ambassadors,  Representatives,  and  Dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Rolivar  .Memorial  Congress,  at  Kxecutive  Mansion. 

July  /.— 9.00  a.  m.:  Te  Deum  in  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Caracas. 

9.:i0  a.  m.;  Presentation  of  wreaths  at  the  monument  of  the  Liberator  in 
Plaza  Rolivar. 
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./»///  7.  lO.OO  u.  Ill.:  Civic  jiaradc  to  the  National  Pantlicoii,  wlici'c  (lie  President 
ol  llie  R(‘j)iddic  will  depnsil  a  wreath  at  the  tiniih  ol  the  Father  of 
the  Country  and  dedicate  the  conijileti-d  works. 

:i.0()  j).  in.:  Openini'  session  of  the  First  Bolivar  Memorial  Congress. 

4.(H)  p.  Ill.:  Beeejilion  of  the  l>ele<tates  to  the  Bolivar  Memorial  Congress  hy 
the  President  of  the  Rejmblic  and  thehif;h  h'ederal  ollicials,  at  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Mansion. 

8.:5()  ]).  m.:  I  nveilinj;  of  the  triptych  painted  hy  the  \'enezuelan  artist 
Tito  Salas. 

.Inly  s?. — !t.00  a.  m.:  ITiveilinc  of  the  Statue  of  the  Eiherator,  a  f'ift  of  the  Syrian 
colony. 

!1.:50  a.  Ill.:  School  parade  before  the  Statue  of  the  Eiherator  in  Plaza  Bolivar 
ami  presentation  of  the  .school  children's  offering  to  the  tonih  of  Bolivar 
at  the  National  Pantheon. 

3.(K)  j).  III.:  Unveiling  of  the  nionument  to  Ricauute,  in  San  Mateo  de 
Aragua. 

lEdO  p.  Ill.:  Inauguration  of  the  “Itieeinueve  de  Diciemhre'’  Avenue. 

.Inly  .1.  !).()(>  a.  III.:  (irand  military  jiarade. 

!l..')Oa.  III.:  Inauguration  of  Surgical  Pavilion. 

It). (1(1  a.  III.:  Inangination  of  the  monument  to  .Iose  M.^i{i.\  V.^iiCAs,  illu.s- 
trious  sage  and  President  of  the  Rejmhlic,  in  the  National  Pantheon. 

;{.(K)  ]).  Ill.:  Inauguration  of  the  new  (lejiartments  of  the  Central  Unixersity. 
■I.;i(l  j>.  III.:  Inauguration  of  the  .Ajiril  monuiuent  in  the  Paripie  “ l)iecinue\ c 
de  ahril." 

8. do  ]i.  Ill.:  Closing  session  of  the  First  \'eiiezuelan  Congre.ss  of  M(‘dicine. 
.Inly  4.  !(.(IOa.  in.:  I>(>dication  of  the  tablets  commemoratix c  of  the  l!)th  of  .\i)ril, 

1810,  of  the  Patriotic  Society  of  1810.  and  of  .Io.se  .Maiua  Kspana. 

O.dO  a.  Ill.:  Dedication  of  the  tablet  to  Jose  Fei.ix  Rihas,  in  the  old  gate  of 
(  aracas. 

1 1.00  a.  Ill.:  Inangiiration  of  the  monument  to. Iose  Fei.ix  Rihas. 

■l.dO  ]).  III.:  Till'  President  of  the  Ri-jiublic  will  dejiosit  a  wreath  at  the  statue 
of  (iEOHUE  W  ashington’. 

8. do  ]i.  tn.:  Solemn  session  of  the  Mnnieijial  Council  of  Caracas. 

.Inly  .U— 0.00  a.  m.:  Solemn  se.ssion  of  the  National  Congre.ss. 

10.00a.  III.:  Dejiosit  of  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  1811 
in  the  chest  made  for  (hat  jmrjiose  and  delivery  of  the  key  tliereto  to  (he 
President  of  the  Rejiublic. 

d.OO  ]).  III.:  Inangiiration  of  the  Post  and  Telegrajih  Building. 

1.00  p.  Ill. :  Closing  session  of  the  Bolixar  Memorial  Congre.ss,  unless  the  con¬ 
gress  .should  decide  to  jirolong  its  sessions. 

8.00  ]).  Ill. :  Baminet  in  honor  of  the  foreign  amba.ssadors.  repre.scntatives,  and 
del(‘gates  to  the  Bolix  ar  Memorial  Congress. 

10.00  p.  Ill.:  Ball  at  Mirallores  in  honor  of  (he  foreign  rejiresmitatives  and 
the  Caracas  society. 

.Inly  ].{.■ — il.OOa.  in.:  Inauguration  of  (he  steel  dock  in  Puerto  Cahello. 

.Inly  J4.  0.00  a.  in.:  Inangiiration  of  the  (ablet  dedic  ated  to  the  im-iuory  of  Boi.i- 

vak's  ])arentsand  xxife. 

lO.dOa.  III.:  Remoxal  to  (he  .National  Panthc'on  of  tlm  remains  of  the' 
eminent  I  tr.  .Migiei.  Pena  and  of  the  ill  list  i  ions  hero  ( ien.  .Iaitnto  Eaiia. 

TJie  followiiicr  iiiitions  have  been  invited  to  participtite  in  this  cjivat 
celeliration  by  order  of  an  K.xeetitive  decree  to  tJiat  ell't'ct:  Spain,  tlie 
mother  eotintrv,  as  ti  niiinifestation  of  filial  affection;  Bolivia, 
('olonibia,  Ectiador,  and  Berti,  the  sister  reptdilics  liberated  by  Boi.i- 
vak;  (Ireat  Britain,  in  r(*co<;nition  of  tbe  assisttince  she  rench'red  in 
the  stnifTmle  for  emancipation:  the  Arcrentine  Reptiblic  and  lira/.il, 
as  a  token  of  <rratittide  for  their  friendly  attitude  in  Vene/.tiela’s  days 
of  trial;  the  Ihiited  Sttites,  as  the  first  nation  to  recoiinize  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Veneznehi:  Haiti,  for  the  support  she  mtive  the  Vem'- 
zuehms  in  the  war  of  independence;  iind  Mexico  and  ('hile,  to  reci|)ro- 
cate  the  invitation  which  they  .sent  to  Veneznehi  to  take  ptirt  in 
their  centennitil  celebrations. 


PROMINENT  IN  PAN  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AFFAIRS  •/  '/ 

4  GAIN  the  Bi  lletin'  tukos  much  pleasure  in  publisliin*'  the 
portraits  and  biographical  sketches  of  several  iiulividuals 
/■  who,  through  long  and  active  associations  in  Latin  Amer¬ 

ica,  have  become  prominently  identihed  with  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  affairs.  'Phis  list  is 
particularly  interesting, 
representing  as  it  does  men 
who  have  acipiiri'd  posi 
tion  and  popularity 
amongst  people  who  were 
strangers  to  them  at  first. 

'Phe  Bulletin  always  wel¬ 
comes  the  opportunity  to 
set  forth  in  its  columns 
such  concrete  examples  of 
what  can  he  accompli.shed 
in  the  development  of  bet¬ 
ter  understanding,  broad¬ 
er  commercial  jiossihili- 
ties,  and  general  good  feel¬ 
ing  toward  each  other,  by 
the  interchange  of  ollicials, 
travelers,  students,  ami 
leading  business  men. 

In  its  jmictical  work  for 
the  promotion  of  com¬ 
merce  and  comity,  the  HunisKwinit.) 

Pan  American  Union  se.^Jor  don  jose  ricui.lng, 

has  always  regarded  this 

interchange  of  representative  men  between  the  American  Republics 
as  of  the  highest  importance. 

SENOU  DON  .JOSE  RIC'HLINO,  CONSUL  GENERAL  OF  URUGUAY  IN  NEW 

YORK  (TTY. 


Prominent  in  the  list  of  Latin  Americans  who  are  well  known  in 
Pan  .\jnerican  circles  is  Senor  Don  Jose  Richling,  the  Consul  Gen- 
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oral  of  tlio  Kojiuhlio  of  I’nijiiiay  at  Xow  York  City.  Many  will  rooall 
with  ploasuro  tlio  able  addro.ss  of  Sohor  Kk  ih.ino  at  tho  Pan  Aiuori- 
oan  Comiuoroial  Conforonco,  hold  uiuh'r  tho  aiispioos  of  tho  Pan 
Amorioan  Cnion,  Fohruary  last.  Sohor  Kuheino  was  horn  in 
Montovidoo  in  1.S74,  and  roooivod  his  odnoation  in  Knro|)o.  His 
natural  inolinations  and  aptitudos  lod  him  to  a  conrso  at  tho  Com- 
moroial  Aoadomy  of  Haml)nr<x,  whoro  ho  siiooializod  in  ooonomios, 
linanoo,  political  .soionoo,  and  modorn  lan<;ua‘ros.  On  his  roturn  to 
Montovidoo,  Sohor  Richeino  oufjajtod  in  tho  iin|)ort  and  oxport 

husinoss.  In  danuary. 
1!)10.  ho  ontorod  tho  oon- 
snlar  sorvioo  of  his  coun¬ 
try  as  Consul  (Jonoral  in 
South  Africa ;  later  ho  was 
assifrnod  to  tho  important 
post  at  Xow  York  City, 
which  two  positions  ho 
now  holds. 


sexou  don  ahtuko  e. 

KEVEEO,  CONSUE  UEN- 
E1{AI.0FTI1E  DOMINICAN 
KEPUHEIC  AT  EONDON. 

In  Sohor  Don  Aktuho 
L.  Fiaeeo  is  found  another 
oxamiilo  of  tho  Latin 
American  iinding  favor 
and  friendship  in  tho 
Cnited  States.  For  many 
years  Si'hor  Fiaeeo  ropri*- 
sontod  his  native  country, 
tho  Dominican  Republic. 
sF.xoH  nox  Airrruo  e.  fiaeeo,  -it  Washington.  First,  as 

Consul  (icni'ral  of  the  Dominican  l{('pul)lk' ;il  Eonilon.  Socr(“tarV  of  tllO  Domini¬ 

can  Logiition,  ho  actpiirod  a  host  of  friends  in  tho  jirivato  and  olli- 
cial  circles  of  tho  Xation’s  Capittd,  and  hitor  as  Charge  d’Affairos  of 
tho  Dominican  Govornmont,  ho  hocamo  its  able  diplomatic  rojn-o- 
sontativo.  From  Washington,  Sohor  Fiaeeo  was  ctillod  to  Santo 
Domingo  to  assist  in  reorganizing  tho  Department  of  State  for 
Foreign  Relations,  a  most  important  task,  in  which  ho  rendered 
distinguished  service,  lie  also  was  prominently  idontiliod  with 
tho  framing  of  tho  “law  y  Roglamonto  sohro  Organizacion  Diplo- 
matica,”  which  was  just  issued  last  year.  On  tho  completion  of 
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his  work  with  the  (Jovoni- 
mout,  Senor  Fiai.lo  was 
honored  witli  the  impor¬ 
tant  j)ost  of  ('onsul  (len- 
eral  to  London,  En<;land, 
which  position  he  now 
holds. 


In  previous  issues ot  the 
Bi  lletin',  annonneeinent 
has  been  made  of  tlie  pro¬ 
posed  visit  to  the  United 
wStates  of  Dr.  LroENio 
Dahne  and  Dr.  (Iastao 
Xettodos  Keys,  and  also 
of  their  arrival  in  this 
eountrv.  Tliese  distin- 
<;uished  <ientlemen.  rejire- 


1)K.  WOEXlO  OAllNE, 
Special  Envoy  of  Brazilian  (’lovernment. 


seiitinj;  the  Brazilian  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  special  envoys, 
are  liere  to  assist  in  the 
promotion  and  orjtaniza- 
tion  of  a  direct  steamship 
service  between  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Brazil.  Dr. 
D.vhne,  who  is  desij'iiated 
as  (’ommissioner  General 
of  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Ignited  States 
and  Canada,  represent injj; 
the  Ministry  of  Ajiricul- 
ture.  Industry  and  Com- 
meree,  and  Dr.  Keys,  Spe- 
eial  Phivoy  from  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Aiiriculture,  Indus¬ 
try  and  Commerce,  are 
both  very  prominently 
identified  with  the  offieial 
life  of  Brazil,  and  are  to  be 
commended  on  the  sjnrit 


1)H.  CASTAO  XKTTO  DO.S  BEYS. 
Special  Envoy  of  Brazilian  Oovernment. 


96.=)01— Bull.  6—11 - 6 
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of  projircss  and  friendsliip  which  has  marked  their  activity  in  tliis 
country.  While  here  the  envoys  have  made  visits  to  the  larfjer  com¬ 
mercial  points  and  on  their  way  east  stopjied  at  Washiiifiton.  Here 
they  were  most  cordially  received  by  official  and  diplomatic  represent¬ 
atives,  and  the  Pan  American  l^nion  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
welcome  the  visitors  in  its  new  home.  It  was  a  particular  pleasure  for 
the  l)irect(»r  General  to  meet  the  envoys  who  are  on  a  mission  which 
is  in  direct  line  with  the  work  and  policy  of  this  institution.  The  many 
complimentary  luncheons  and  dinners  arranged  in  honor  of  these 
gentlemen  are  indeed  significant  of  the  development  of  closer  social  and 

commercial  relationship 
between  the  American  Ke- 
])ul)lics. 

ALBEHT  W.  HKICK WOOD, .IK. , 
UNITED  STATES  CONSUI. 
AT  TAPACIIULA,  .MEXICO. 

Aebekt  W.  Bkickwood, 
Jr.,  the  present  incumbent 
of  the  consular  post  at 
Tapachula,  Mexico,  Mas 
horn  in  Chicago,  111.,  on  Oc¬ 
tober  14,  1S79.  He  at¬ 
tended  both  public  and 
high  schools  in  his  native 
city  and  graduated  there¬ 
from  in  1897.  AfterM'ards 
he  stiulied  civil  and  inter¬ 
national  hiM'  and  in  the 
year  1900  graduated  from 
the  LeM’is  Institute,  affili¬ 
ated  Mith  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Bkick- 
M’ooDM  as  then  appointed 
census  enumerator  and 
Italian  interpreter  in  Chicago.  In  1901  he  Mas"  employed  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  as  private  secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  pensions.  Three  years  later  he  resigned  to  accejit  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  secretary  and  commissary  of  the  Chicago  ami  Patagonia  Copper 
and  Gold  Mining  Co.,  at  Nogales,  Arizona.  In  190.5  he,  M  as  appointed 
clerk  in  the  American  considate  at  Nogales,  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico, 
and  a  feM'  months  later  promoted  to  deputy  consul  of  the  same  district. 
The  folloM-ing  year  he  became  vice  consul  in  charge.  In  August,  1906, 
Mr.  Bkiukmood  M  as  made  consul  at  Puerto  Cortes.  Honduras,  from 


ALBERT  M-.  BRICKMOOl),  JR., 
I'niteil  State.s  Consul  at  Tapaohula,  Mexii-o. 
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which  post  he  was  transferred  to  Tapachiila,  State  of  ('hiaj)as,  Mexico, 
on  May  31,  15)09,  when  this  consulate  district  was  first  established. 


CEAUUE  I.  DAWSON,  UXITEI)  STATES  CONSVE  AT  ITEKTO  COKTES, 

HON  DUKAS. 

Mr.  Claude  Ivan  Dawson  at  (»ne  time  connected  with  tlie  staff  of 
the  Pan  American  ITnion,  was  horn  in  Ilurlin<;ton,  Iowa,  October 
23,  1877,  but  later  removed  to  Anderson,  S.  C.,  which  he  now 
claims  as  his  home.  He 
received  his  elementary 
education  in  the  graded 
schools  of  Washington^ 

1).  C.  Clraduating  from 
the  Eastern  lligli  Scliool, 

Mr.  Dawson  spent  one 
year  at  the  Georgetown 
Law  School.  In  185)9  he 
entered  tlie  Government 
service  and  for  five  years 
held  various  positions  in 
the  treasury  tlepartment 
of  the  insular  government 
of  Porto  Rico.  In  15)04 
he  severed  his  connections 
with  the  Government  to 
accept  the  jiosition  of  sec¬ 
retary  of  a  prominent  trac¬ 
tion  company  in  South 
('arolina.  This  jiosition 
lie  held  until  15)08  when 
he  again  entered  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  United  States, 
this  time  as  examiner  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Here  he  was  emjiloved  for  t  wo  years  when,  having  suc¬ 
cessfully  passed  an  examination,  hewas  appointed  ITiited  StatesConsul 
at  Puerto  Cortes,  Honduras,  of  which  post  he  is  still  the  incumbent. 


FRANCIS  BAILLIE  PUKDIE,  PROMINENT  BUSINESS  MAN. 

Mr.  PuRDiE,  who  has  returned  to  the  United  States  from  the 
management  of  the  Buenos  Aires  branch  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  C’o.,  has 
the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  this  country 
on  the  subject  of  commercial  credits  in  South  America.  Born  in 
Glasgow,  Sc'otland,  in  1855),  he  received  his  education  and  a  legal 
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tniiniuj:  in  liis  initive  onuntry.  On  his  urrival  in  the  United  States, 
Mr.  1^  ruDiE  entered  the  serviee  of  R.  (1.  Dux  &  (\>.,  witli  wliom  he  liiis 
now  been  for  over  a  (inarter  of  a  eentnrv.  Durinir  tins  period  he  has 
very  ably  represented  his  concern  in  iinjiortant  pioneer  work  in 
Kurope,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  also  in  Mexico.  In  1902  Mr. 
PuKDiE  was  dele<;ated  to  Buenos  Aires  to  establish  an  Ar<;entijie 
branch,  and  this  he  so  successfully  accoinj)hshed  and  inanajied  that  it 
has  fjrown  to  he  one  of  the  lea(lm<r  afjencies  of  this  <ireat  conunercial 

orj^anization.  While  in 
South  America,  Mr.  l^uu- 
DiE  extended  his  activities 
over  a  wide  held  of  inter¬ 
ests.  lie  orjjani/.ed  the 
North  American  Society 
of  the  River  Plate  and 
served  as  its  president  for 
a  term;  he  has  been  an 
ener<;etic  member  of  the 
British  and  American  Be¬ 
nevolent  Society,  the  Pro- 
<;reso  Club,  and  other  asso¬ 
ciations.  He  also  deliv¬ 
ered  the  address  of  wel¬ 
come  on  behalf  of  the 
North  Americans  in  the 
River  Plate  on  the  occa- 
•sionof  Hon.Ei.iiiu  Root’s 
visit  to  South  America. 
Mr.  PuuDiE  has  often 
been  pleasantly  referred 
to  as  ‘‘Ivinjjof  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Colony.”  At  the  re¬ 
cent  Pan  American  Com¬ 
mercial  Conference,  at 
Washinjiton,  he  su])plied  some  very  important  information  on  the 
subject  of  credits  to  the  lar<;e  number  of  delef^ates  present. 


I  Photo  hy  Hiirris-Kwiiitr.) 


FUAXCIS  B  VII.LIE  I'l  UDlE, 
I’roinincnt  businoss  man. 


BKAIXAHI)  r.OHEXZO  HILL,  IXTRODUCEH  OF  AMEIUCAX  SHEEP  IX  THE 
KIVEU  PLATE,  UKUOUAY. 

Amon<i  the  Americans  who  have  cast  their  lot  with  our  neijihbors 
to  the  south  is  Bkaixakd  Lokexzo  Hill.  Bom  in  Greene,  N.  Y,, 
in  1S84,  he  received  his  early  education  at  the  local  public  schools 
and  at  Oxford  Acatlemy.  When  only  19  years  of  age,  Mr.  JIill 
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was  appointed  General  attorney  and  interventor  of  cnstoins  at  the 
New  York  Exhibition  of  the  Industries  of  all  Nations.  At  the 
close  of  the  exposition  he  removed  to  Uruguay,  where  he  first  acted 
as  correspondent  for  various  newspapers  of  the  River  Plate.  Later 
he  became  enfjajied  in  some  business  adventures,  his  initial  ch.arjje 
belli"  the  erection  and 
management  of  the  first 
large  American  flour  mills 
in  that  country.  At  the 
termination  of  his  con¬ 
tract  he  established  him¬ 
self  in  the  sheep  and  cattle 
raising  industry  at  San 
Jose.  It  was  here  that  he 
introduced  for  the  first 
time  the  best  strains  of 
NewpMigland  stock  to  im¬ 
prove  the  flocks  of  the 
land.  After  25  years  on 
the  “Estancia,”  he  retired 
to  become  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Standard  Life* 

Assurance  Co.,  at  Monte¬ 
video.  Twenty  years 
with  this  company  won 
him  an  honorable  retire¬ 
ment,  with  a  seat  on  the 
directorate.  llii.i.  iuiainard  i.ork.nzo  nii.i., 

SlU  (  essfulll  assisted  tlu  Introduicrof  Amorican  sheep  in  the  River  Chile,  Crnttimy. 

introduction  into  Uru¬ 
guay  of  many  American  manufactures,  while  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  conditions  of  Uruguay  make  his  services  sought  for  constantly 
by  men  in  private  as  well  as  in  oflicial  life.  Mr.  Hill  had  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  representing  Uruguay  at  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
International  Advisory  Board  of  the  Philadelphia  (’ommercial 
Museum  in  lb()7,  served  on  the  committee  to  entertain  Hon.  Eliiu’ 
Root  during  his  trip  to  South  America,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
leadiii"  clubs  of  Montevideo. 


PAN  AMERICA  AT  LAKE 
MOHONK  CONFERENCE. 


AS  montioned  elsewlioro  in  this  issue,  the  Lake  Mohonk  Con¬ 
ference  on  International  Arlntration  opened  its  Seven¬ 
teenth  Annual  Meetin<r  on  May  24.  The  evenin"  of  the 
opening;  day  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  arbitration, 
and  anion"  the  speakers  were  Minister  Cauieron,  of  Bolivia;  Baron 
ii’EsTorRNEi.i.ES  i)E  Constant,  Senator  of  France;  Mr.  F.  J.  Yanes, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  and  the  lion.  John 
Hicks,  ex-Minister  to  Peru  aiul  Chile.  The  Bulletin  takes  pleasure 
in  jiuhli.shin"  below  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Calderon,  the  Bolivian 
Minister,  and  Mr.  Yanes. 

■Xddress  op  .Senou  1)o\  I(i\Acio  ('ai.oeron',  Minister  of  IIoi.ivta. 

It  is  a  fjreat  pleasure  for  me  to  limi  myself  once  more  in  this  Confereiiee.  and  to  he 
able  to  profit  by  the  very  intere-stinj;:  and  instructive  speeches-- such  as  we  have  h(>anl 
tills  moniin*!:  from  our  distintjuished  chairman  and  the  other  trentlemen  who  have 
met  here  throutrh  the  whole-hearted  hospiUility  of  our  beloved  ho.st,  Mr.  Smiley,  to 
discuss  the  means  of  promotinsr  and  developing;  international  arbitration. 

I  am  afraid  everything;  that  could  be  said  on  the  subject  has  already  been  said  very 
well  and  eloquently  here  and  elsewhere;  therefore,  if  the  summary  remarks  that  I  will 
make  are  lacking  of  ori,s;inality  they  will  at  least  be  the  expression  of  my  sincere  con¬ 
victions  as  to  the  position  and  the  influence  of  the  United  States  in  the  peace  move¬ 
ment  of  the  world. 

When  we  look  hack  into  history  it  is  not  astonishing;  that  there  are  .so  many  people 
who  seem  to  think  it  hxdish  to  pretend  to  substitute  arbitration  for  war.  The  (ireeks 
were  the  most  ideali.stic.  artistic,  and  civilized  nation  of  the  olden  times,  and  still  they 
kept  warringconstantly  among  them.selves  and  with  their  .\siat if  enemies.  The  Romans 
ha.sed  their  power  in  their  military  strength,  and  they  compiered  alnuxst  every  region 
of  the  then  known  world,  and  when  that  wonderful  organization  went  tofiieces,  Kurope 
was  invaded  by  hordes  of  barbarians,  who  jilunged  it  into  a  night  of  misery  and  destruc¬ 
tion.  For  a  moment  it  hxiked  as  if  civilization  had  been  forever  hani.shed  from  the 
world;  the  robber  barons  and  the  iron-clad  knights  set  uj)  their  moated  castles  every¬ 
where  and  submitted  to  .serfdom  the  unhajijiy  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Force 
and  the  sword  were  the  only  power  dominating  the  world.  Through  the  civilizing 
influence  of  Christianity  and  by  the  combined  action  of  the  peojile  with  the  kings 
against  the  feudal  lords  in  the  continent,  and  the  jieople  and  the  lords  against  th<> 
kings  in  England,  feudality  gave  away  to  the  modern  monarchies.  Hut  the  kings 
thought  themselves  the  repre.sentatives  of  (iod  on  earth,  had  them.selves  anointed; 
and  to  satisfy  their  ambition  and  their  pride  kejit  their  countries  in  war,  taking  it  at 
times  as  an  amusement. 

The  chronicles  of  those  days  tell  us  the  king  went  to  war  as  a  hunter  g(H>s  after 
game;  even  the  religious  .sentiments  of  the  people  were  made  an  object  of  bloody 
and  long-continu(vl  wars  that  la.sted  for  many  decades. 
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It  was  undor  those  eoiulitioiis  that  a  sroiip  ol  noble-hearted  men  started  in  the 
Mayjlourr  for  the  new  world,  jrnided  hy  the  highest  ideals  and  hrinyin};  with  them 
the  seeds  of  justice,  peace,  and  freedom  to  the  new  world;  and  out  of  that  strew  the 
srreatest  commonwealth  that  has  ever  existed  in  the  world.  The  Knsrlish  colonies  of  this 
])art  of  the  Continent  jtrew  in  an  atmosphere  of  popular  self-government,  accustomed  to 
law  and  order;  hut  when  the  time  came,  in  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  for  them  to  a.ssnme  among  the  powers  of  the  world  that  independent  position 
and  equal  situation  among  the  jsowers  of  the  world  to  which  they  were  entitled  by 
the  laws  of  nainre,  they  severed  their  allegiance  with  the  mother  country  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  I’nited  States  of  .\merica.  The  advanced  political  principles  of  the  illiis- 
trions  jsatriots  that  framed  that  admirable  code  of  political  wisdom  called  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  found  its  most  faithful  exponent  in  the  great  and  spotless 
character  whom  the  jjoet  called  the  Cincinnatns  of  the  We.st  and  his  grateful  fellow  cit¬ 
izens  acclaimed  “first  in  ])eace,  first  in  war,  anil  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.’’ 

(iEoucE  Washint.tox,  by  his  heroic  devotion  to  duty,  his  uniform  respect  for 
right  and  justice,  his  love  of  jieace.  and  his  kind  sympathy  for  mankind,  has  pointed 
out  in  a  mast  clear  way  the  future  j)olicy  of  his  country,  not  only  in  its  internal  affairs, 
but  in  its  international  relations.  The  advent  of  the  United  States  into  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  the  nations  marks  an  era  of  new  develojiment  in  the  jxilitical  as  well  as  thi' 
economic  condition  of  the  world. 

.\ttracted  by  the  freedom  and  equality  enjoyed  in  this  country  under  its  demiM-ratic 
institutions,  millions  of  men  came  here  seeking  to  improve  their  condition  and  to 
find  that  happiness  after  which  we  all  are  striving.  The  Celt  and  the  Saxon;  the 
(ierman  and  the  Scandinavian;  the  Russian  and  the  Slav;  the. lew  and  the  (lentile — 
the  men  of  every  nationality  and  creed  came  here  to  helj)  in  the  great  work  of  devel- 
o])ing  the  wonderful  and  abundant  resources  of  (iod's  country.  About  nine  thousand 
million  dollars  represented  last  year  only  in  agricultural  jmiducts  the  result  of  their 
peaceful  work.  Forgetting  their  historii-  and  racial  hatreds,  they  became  molded 
here  in  one  glorious  .\merican  citizenship. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  international  policy  of  this  country  was  the  famous 
declaration  that  there  was  not  an  inch  of  territory  in  the  .\merican  continent  subject 
to  coiuiiiest  and  that  the  independence  acquired  by  the  former  Spanish  colonies  was 
to  be  respected,  tbus  consecrating  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere  to  peace  and 
democracy. 

The  Latin  .\merican  Republics  were  in  full  accord  with  this  continental  policy, 
and  Rolivau,  the  liberator  of  South  America,  was  the  first  to  call  a  Pan  Americ-an 
(longre.ss  to  Panama  in  1 825,  to  which  the  United  States  was  invited.  .Vfter  that  several 
other  international  congresses  have  taken  place  in  South  .\mcrica  to  discuss  the  means 
of  promoting  their  common  welfare.  When  the  French  invaded  Mexico,  Spain,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  jirearranged  jdan,  sent  to  the  Pacific  a  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  reconquering 
the  old  colonies;  the  Republics  of  the  west  coast  formed  an  alliance  to  defend  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  Sj)ani.sh  fleet  met  with  a  cru.shing  def(>at  before  the  walls  of  Uallao,  in 
Peru,  and  went  back  to  the  Philij)pines,  never  to  return  on  such  au  errand. 

.\mong  the  innumerable  inventions  with  which  the  ,\merican  ingenuity  has  endowed 
the  world,  there  are  some  that  have  done  more  than  any  other  thing  for  peace,  for  the 
enlarging  the  community  of  interests  and  bringing  the  nations  of  the  world  to  realize 
the  solidarity  of  their  destinies.  I  speak  of  the  application  of  steam  and  electricity 
to  transportation  and  communication.  When  people  of  the  most  distant  points  came 
in  quick  and  close  contact,  when  distances  almost  disappeared,  and  communication 
became  in.stantaneous,  they  wondered  why  there  was  any  occasion  for  mistrust  and 
why  they  did  not  cultivate  more  friendly  relations  amongst  themselves.  They  tinder- 
stood  that  there  was  no  occasion  whatever  for  their  not  helping  each  other  in  the  great 
work  of  developing  their  welfare  by  a  common  effort. 
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1  .<hall  not  dwell  ujxm  the  influence  of  the  United  States  in  re^^ard  to  the  llai;ue 
Conference.  You  know  it  was  owins;  to  the  United  States  that  the  tribunal  orfianized 
by  the  first  llajrue  (,'onference  was  made  active  by  submitting  to  it  the  first  (|Uestion  to 
bearbitrated.  Later,  several  other  important  cases  have  been  submitted  to  the  same 
tribunal.  It  was  throu>rh  the  influence  of  the  United  States  that  all  the  Republics 
of  this  Continent  were  called  to  form  i)art  of  this  second  llafrue  Conference.  The  most 
imj)ortant  decision  taken  at  that  Conference  was  throu<;h  the  initiative  of  the  United 
States  delefration.  1  refer  to  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  comj)ulsory  arbi¬ 
tration  before  enforcing  any  pecuniary  claims.  This  decision  has  not  only  been  a 
threat  step  toward  peace,  but  has  juit  an  end  to  the  most  shameful  abuses  of  force — in 
favor  of  un.scrui)ulous  speculators  who,  in  the  hope  of  beiiijr  backed  by  the  whole  j)ower 
of  their  countries,  started  in  most  cases  false  claims  to  enrich  them.selves  at  the  ex])ense 
of  weaker  countries  whose  j)eace  they  contributed  to  disturb  in  order  to  {jet  irrational 
concessions. 

The  United  States  at  this  moment  is  eufratjed  in  a  work  of  international  sifjnificance — 
the  Panama  Canal.  This  is  a  work  of  peace,  allhoti<rh  there  are  some  who  look  at  it 
only  as  a  stratefjic  work,  in  order  to  facilitate  war  movements  ajiainst  ima^dnary  ene¬ 
mies.  Such  a  sentiment  belittles  not  only  the  hi<;h  aims  of  a  great  country,  but  one 
of  the  greatest  fitiancial  efforts  and  feats  of  engineering  skill  of  the  age.  The  Panama 
Canal,  that  will  put  whole  contitients  near  each  other,  will  be,  when  opened,  the 
great  highway  through  which  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  from  the  East  and  the  West, 
the  North  and  the  Sotith,  will  tneet  together  in  a  grt'at  work  of  ])eace,  of  commerce 
and  of  civilization. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  think  that  the  movement  for  arbi- 
tratioti  iti  which  these  ciuiferences  have  had  great  j)art  is  no  more  a  (ptestioti,  but  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  problem  now  is  how  to  organize  a  tribunal,  so  com])osed  of 
men  tiot  only  high  iti  moral  character,  im])artial,  bitt  well  versed  in  law,  jtiris]>rtidence, 
and  the  ititeniational  rights,  that  their  awards  will  be  accejtted  without  dottbt  by  man¬ 
kind  iti  gt'iieral-  a  tribunal  that  will  have  such  moral  jiower  as  the  Su])reme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  in  this  cotititry.  The  Presidetit  of  the  United  States  has  taken 
otie  of  the  greatest  stejis  toward  the  final  develojunent  of  arbitration  wheti  he  called 
two  of  the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  countries  of  the  world  to  sigti  a  treaty  absohitely 
without  excejitions,  because  justice  has  no  exceptions.  The  United  States  is  not 
afraid  to  submit  any  question  to  the  decision  of  a  just  and  proper  tribunal,  recognizing 
that  its  power  is  based  in  right  and  luit  in  might.  The  gr(*at  enthusiasm  with  which 
this  jiroposal  has  been  received  through  all  the  nations  is  most  encotiragitig.  Without 
the  moral  sujijiort  of  public  opinion  such  initiative  would  scarcely  be  bttt  the  exjires- 
.«ion  of  a  great  and  noble  heart.  If  the  treaty  for  absolute  arbitration  is  signed  by  the 
United  States,  England,  and  Prance,  undotibtedly  it  will  be  signed  by  other  powers, 
and  even  if  that  should  not  be  the  case  1  doubt  if  any  nation,  no  matter  how  strong, 
would  dare  to  defy  juiblic  ojiinion — the  public  ojiitiion  of  the  world-  and  go  to  war 
before  submitting  its  claims  to  arbitration. 

Those  few  individuals  who  thitik  that  the  mission  of  the  I'nited  States  is  to  go  after 
the  lure  of  gold  and  the  call  of  ambition  are  not  only  too  mean  to  understand  the  high 
ideals  of  a  democracy,  but  are  false  to  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers  and  the  founders 
of  this  great  Nation.  As  iti  the  itifinite  sjiace  millions  of  suns  atid  stars  .since  the  day 
of  creation  revolve  in  their  respective  sjiheres  without  clashing,  obeying  the  eternal 
law  of  gravitation,  .so  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  civilization  grows  and  increases,  are 
c-alled  in  their  several  spheres  to  develoji  their  resources  and  help  one  another  in  the 
common  work  of  uplifting  mankind,  making  a  better  and  a  hai)])ier  world,  and  estab¬ 
lishing  that  reign  of  jieace,  justice,  and  charity  which,  after  all,  is  the  best  and  most 
fitting  preparation  for  a  nobler  and  everlasting  life  after  our  brief  jiassage  through  this 
world. 
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Addrhss  of  Kkan’cisco  J.  Yanks,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American 

Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  S.mii.ey,  Ladies  and  (Ientlemen:  In  response  to  the  kind  invi¬ 
tation  of  Mr.  Smii-ey  1  have  come  here  repre.sentiiifr  the  Pan  American  I’nion,  an 
institution  that  stands  for  jieace,  good  will,  friendship,  and  better  understanding 
among  its  21  constituent  Republics,  20  of  which  are  of  Latin  origin,  in  the  accejited 
.sense  expressing  the  descendants  of  the  Spanish,  Portugue.se,  and  French  in  America. 
The  Pan  American  Union,  formerly  known  as  the  International  Rureau  of  American 
Republics,  was  created  by  the  farsightedness  of  the  States  that  attended  the  First 
Pan  American  Conference  which  met  in  Washington  about  20  years  ago,  at  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  James  G.  Blaine,  then  Secretary  of  State. 

The  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  because  of  its  very  character  as  an  oflicial 
international  institution,  deserves  to  rank  among  the  loftiest  efforts  made  by  man  to 
better  the  condition  of  mankind.  It  represents  the  crystallization  of  a  noble  ideal, 
well  worthy  the  cooperation  of  such  men  as  President  Taft,  the  man  of  iieace;  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Knox,  our  chairman,  the  advocate  of  arbitration;  Senator  Ki.iiiu  Root, 
the  missionary  of  Pan  Americanism;  Andrew  Carnec.ie,  the  benefactor  of  humanity, 
and  the  entire  Latin-American  Diplomatic  Corps  accredited  to  Washington,  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  Governing  Hoard,  one  of  whom,  the  Minister  of  Bolivia,  a  .scholar  of  rare 
di.scernment  and  breadth  of  mind,  is  here  with  us,  and  last,  but  not  least.  Director 
Gi'iieral  John  Barrett,  the  standard  bearer  in  the  great  Pan  American  movement, 
an  American  citizen  by  birth,  a  Pan  American  citizen  by  common  consent. 

The  subject  of  arbitration  in  Latin-Ainerica.  ujion  which  1  have  been  invited  to 
address  you,  has  been  discussed  at  these  conferences  at  various  limes  by  scholars  and 
diplomats,  well  (pialilied  by  their  learning  and  experience  to  enlighten  the  woild  on 
this  important  tojiic.  This  very  morning  Mr.  Smiley’,  in  his  opening  address,  made 
a  revii'w  of  our  efforts  in  Latin-America  for  the  jirogre.ss  of  arbitration. 

Pan  .\mericanism  and  arbitration  go  hand  in  hand.  Ever  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Latin-American  countries  as  free,  sovereign  States  arbitration  has  been  urged 
and  adopted  in  the  settlement  of  their  international  disputes.  As  the  Minister  of 
Bolivia  just  said,  Simi'in  Bolivar,  a  Venezuelan,  called  the  Wa.shinc.ton  of  South 
America,  as  farsighted  and  k(‘en  a  statesman  as  he  was  a  military  genius,  was  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  idea  (»f  holding  the  first  congre.ss  of  nations  of  America  in  Panama  in  182(), 
for  the  imrpose,  among  other  measures,  of  adopting  arbitration  as  a  ])rincij)le  of  Ameri¬ 
can  international  policy.  The  Latin-American  countries  attending  the  Uongre.ss  of 
Panama  that  is,  Colombia,  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Pern — signed  a  treaty  of 
union,  providing  among  other  things  the  amicable  compromise  between  them.selves 
of  differences  then  existing  or  which  might  arise  in  the  future. 

,\rbilration.  as  can  be  seen,  is  not  new  with  ns  Latin-Americans,  who  have  as  lh«‘ 
foundation  of  our  social  structure  the  civil  law  of  Rome,  which  provides  for  arbitra¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  ordinary  and  usual  means  of  settling  differences  between  man  and 
man.  1  am  aware  that  the  courts  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  and  enforce  arbitral  awards  in  matters  of  dispute  between  jifivate  citizens, 
but  I  understand  that  this  method  of  .settling  disputes  has  never  been  current  under 
the  common  law  of  England,  and  is  more  or  le.ss  of  an  exotic,  grafted  from  the  civil 
law.  Not  so  with  us  Latin-Americans,  as  this  is  an  ordinary  ]>rocess,  well  recognized 
and  much  u.sed,  so  that  from  our  familiarity  with  the  idea  its  extension  to  the  larger 
sphere  of  disputes  between  nations  was  a  natural  and  logical  outcome. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  war  for  independence,  about  100  years  ago,  there  are 
many  instances  of  national  differences  settled  by  methods  which  were  more  or  le.ss  in 
the  nature  of  arbitration.  In  direct  negotiation  it  has  hapjiened  on  several  occasions 
that  particular  facts  have  been  submitted  to  learned  .siK-ieties  or  individuals  for  arbi¬ 
tration,  and  upon  such  findings  a  basis  has  been  established  in  many  cases  for  amicable 
settlements  of  what  might  otherwise  have  ended  in  .serious  difficulties.  In  more 
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n'ciMit  yearn  arbitration  and  direct  ne<i()tiationn  partakinj;  often  of  the  tiatnrt*  of  art)i- 
tral  coinminnionn  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  I.atin-Anieriean  countries,  1  venture 
to  say,  more  frequently  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  tojjether,  and  the  results 
of  this  arbitration  have  been  more  weip:hty  many  times  over  than  arbitration  else¬ 
where  resorted  to. 

Let  us  take  one  subject  alone,  the  subject  of  boundary  dis|)utes  the  worship  of  the 
old  Latin  <;od  Terminus.  Let  us  briefly  comj)are  Europe  and  the  Latin-American 
countries  in  this  connection.  The  maj)  of  Euroju*  at  about  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  say  (iO  years  a<;o.  is  not  the  maj)  of  Kuro])e  to-day.  If  we  excei)t  the 
Iberian  and  the  Scandinavian  peninsnlas  and  the  British  Islands,  there  is  scarcely  a 
country  i!i  central,  western,  southern,  or  southeastern  Euroj)e  which  is  to-day  reco};- 
nizable.  The  Kiny:dom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  the  States  of  the  ('hurch.  the  Italian 
Duchies,  and  the  Austrian  possessions  in  northern  Italy,  have  been  wiped  out,  and 
the  Kiiifrdom  of  Sardinia  has  develoi)ed  into  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  .\ustria.  the 
heir  of  the  holy  Homan  Em])ire.  has  been  to  a  larf;e  extent  jnished  out  of  (iermany 
and.  joined  with  lluiitrary.  has  sj)r(‘ad  to  the  south  and  east.  France  no  lonjjer  extends 
to  the  Rhine.  Nearly  one-half  of  Denmark,  the  Duchies,  is  now  under  the  (Jerman 
flai;.  Hulsaria  and  Iloumania  have  emerijed  from  the  shadow  of  the  Crescent.  Servia 
has  chanpred  her  boundaries.  And.  sireatest  of  all.  Prussia,  the  Kiiiffdom  of  Saxouy. 
the  Saxon  Duchies.  \Vurttember>;.  Bavaria.  Hanover,  and  the  dozens  of  small  states 
(K'cuj)yin^  all  the  Tiorth  center  of  Europe  have  joined  to<rether  to  make  the  jireat 
(ierman  Empire. 

Euro]>e  has  been  remade;  but  these  <rreat  chanjres  were  not  the  result  of  ne<;otiations, 
except  in  a  few  isolated  cases.  It  was  war.  bloody  aiul  costly  war.  which  remodeled 
and  remade  Eurojte.  The  Crimean  War.  the  Italian  Wars,  the  Iluiif'arian  War.  the 
Danish  War.  the  Austro-Prussian  War.  were  all  fought  for  territory,  to  settle  boundaries. 
The  Franco-Prussian  War.  although  it  had  not  on  its  face  this  ])urj)ose.  yet  resulted  in 
a  large  accession  of  territory  ceded  by  France  to  (Jermany. 

Look  at  the  Latin-American  countries,  on  the  other  hand.  Comj)are  the  map  of 
the  same  period.  (iO  years  ago.  with  the  maj)  of  to-day.  The  ]>icture  made  by  the  one 
is  almost  identical  with  the  j)icture  made  by  the  other.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
all  the  changes  in  the  map  of  the  Latin-American  countries  are  due  to  the  increased 
geogra])hical  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  Latin-American  countries, 
like  the  United  States  and  Canada,  were  first  settled  along  the  seacoast.  The  great 
interior  was  more  or  less  unknown,  and  it  naturally  followed  that  territorial  divisions 
were  more  or  less  shifting  and  indeterminate.  Final  settlement  of  frontiers  were 
not  rt'ally  changes,  but  more  or  less  accurate  locations  of  what  before  was  undeter¬ 
mined.  With  the  jxtssible  exce])tion  of  the  dispute  for  territory  between  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Emj)ire  of  Brazil  and  the  S])anish  Argentine  Republic,  out  fif  which  di.qtule 
grew  the  Rej>ublic  of  Uruguay,  there  has  been  in  Latin  America  no  war  for  territory. 
The  only  two  great  wars  of  South  America  have  been  the  Paraguayan  War  and  the 
Peru-Bolivia-t'hilean  War.  The  first  was  not  fought  for  territory,  nor  can  it  be  justly 
claimed  that  the  second  was.  though  the  result  of  the  war.  as  in  the  case  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  was  that  Chih*  accpiired  territorial  accessions  in  the  nature  of  an 
indemnity. 

The  Rej)ublics  of  Latin  America  are  the  old  S])anish.  Portuguese,  and  French  vice¬ 
royalties.  audiencias.  and  provinces,  as  far  as  they  were  determined.  Not  one  of  them 
claims  one  foot  of  territory  exce])t  as  derived  by  inheritance  from  the  old  Spanish 
colonial  divisions,  necessarily  more  or  less  undetermined.  But  let  us  see  what  arbi¬ 
tration  ami  direct  negotiations,  in  most  cases  amounting  to  arbitration,  have  done  to 
settle  these  boundaries.  ■ 

Mexico  has  settled  all  its  bonndarie.s  by  arbitration.  So,  for  the  most  i)arl,  hav(>  the 
('entral  .Vmerican  Republics,  the  dispute  betwemi  Panama  and  Uosta  Rica  being 
in  the  nature  of  exact  determination  of  the  meaning  of  an  arbitral  award.  The  bounda- 
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rics  between  Colombia  aiul  Venezuela  have  been  jiettled  by  arbitration,  and  what  dif¬ 
ferences  remain  will  soon  be  dis])osed  of  by  direct  neftotiations.  The  boundaries  of 
Colombia  with  Peru,  Urazil,  and  Kcuador  ha%'e  either  been  setthnl  by  arbitration  or 
are  in  ])rocess  of  settlement.  All  of  the  boundaries  of  Hrazil  except  as  mentioned,  and 
including  those  with  Cruj^uay.  Paraj'uay,  Molivia,  Vetiezuela,  and  the  (iuianas  have 
been  amicably  settled,  Molivia,  the  country  next  to  Mrazil,  inheritin';  the  greatest 
Ixuindary  difficulties,  has  settled  every  one  of  them.  Ar<;entina  and  Chile  have  come 
to  an  a<;reement  involvin';  very  difficult  ])rinciples  of  law.  There  are  to-day  two 
important  boundary  que.stions  in  process  of  discussion,  that  of  Kcuador  and  Peru 
and  that  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti.  Moth  questions,  it  is  hoped,  will 
.soon  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  followin';  the  example  of  the  other  Latin-American 
sisters  and  neif;hbors. 

It  would  be  inqwssible  to  conceive  of  a  situation  so  abounding  in  dani;er  and  so 
liable  to  lead  to  war  as  the  Latin-American  boundary  situation  of  KM)  years  a,i;o.  Almost 
every  boundary  was  then  undetermined  for  natural  and  historical  causes,  but  yet, 
(piietly  and  ])eacefully,  without  war,  without  bloodshed,  these  boundaries  have  for  the 
most  jtart  been  settled  amicably,  and  in  the  spirit  of  modern  progress,  not  under  the 
rci,i;n  of  Terminus,  but  of  the  Christ  ok  Peace  that  crowns  the  Andes. 

Could  there  be  found  a  better,  a  nobler  example  of  allegiance  to  a  principle  than  the 
erection  of  a  statue  of  Christ  on  the  loftiest  jieaks  of  the  Andes,  on  the  boundary  line 
between  Ar<;entina  and  Chile,  as  a  pledge  of  brotherly  love,  as  an  eternal  monument  to 
arbitration?  There  at  I'spallata,  at  an  altitude  of  1(),0(M)  feet,  there  stands  with  out¬ 
stretched  arms,  peace  in  His  noble  features,  the  Lover  of  Mankind,  Christ  the 
Redeemer,  cast  in  bronze  from  the  cannon  of  two  sister  Re])ublics  which  averted  war 
over  a  territorial  disjuite  by  recourse  to  arbitration. 

The  number  of  cases  submitted  to  arbitration  by  formal  aftreement  to  which  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  were  parties,  from  1794  to  1910,  amounts  to  180,  accordini;  to  John  Marrett 
in  his  work  “The  Pan  American  Union,  Peace,  Friendship,  (’ommerce”  (\Va.shin<;ton, 
D  C.,  1911).  The  same  authority  ^ivesalso  a  list  of  30  treaties  ap])lyin<;  exclusively  to 
boundary  or  territorial  claims,  entered  into  by  the  Pan  American  countries  from  1857 
to  1910.  The  number  of  treaties  containing  arbitration  clauses,  to  which  the  American 
Republics  have  been  parties,  is  140,  and  the  li.st  of  general  arbitration  treaties  con¬ 
cluded  by  our  countries  since  the  first  Hague  Conference  numbers  40. 

Where  in  all  the  world  can  the  same  be  said?  Have  we  not  a  right,  then,  to  claim 
that  we  of  Latin  America  are  the  leaders,  the  pioneers,  and  the  jirincipal  adherents  of 
this  doctrine  of  arbitration,  which  seems  to  most  of  the  world  a  new,  strange,  and 
untried  doctrine?  To  us  it  is  old,  well  tried,  well  known,  well  loved,  and  inground  in 
our  legal,  our  social,  our  educational  institutions,  and  in  fact  is  a  jiart  of  our  very  nature. 
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“The  Argentine  in  the  Twentieth  Century.”  Itv  Albert  1$.  Martinez  and  Maurice 
Lewandowski.  London,  T.  Fisher  t'xwiN.  1911.  Map.  37G  j).  Size 
Ly  9  inches,  /'mr  t^Hs.  6d. 

Thiiifrs  move  .so  rai>idly  in  Ar<ieiitina  that  althoufih  this  volume  is  dated  1911,  and 
is  jiresuinahly  the  last  word  on  conditions  then*,  still  fi<;ures  recently  received  in 
this  oftice  show  that  there  was  no  halt  in  the  onward  jirosre.ss  of  the  peojile  of  Argen¬ 
tina  when  this  hook  left  the  printers’  hands. 


NATIONAL  TIIKATKK  IN  COUKSE  OK  CONSTKUUTION  AT  .MEXICO  CITY. 


This  ina.s.sive  and  ornate  hnilding  is  one  of  the  most  heautiful  struelures  in  the  world.  It  is  con- 
strueted  entirely  of  white  niarl)Ie,  is  situated  in  the  .tlaineda,  and  covers  an  area  of  five  acres. 
.\inont:  the  strikingly  novel  features  of  this  edifice  is  a  spacious  winter  ganlen,  st'parating  the 
auditorium  from  the'  ballroom,  with  a  warm  Italian  setting  of  lawns,  shrulitiery.  Ilowers.  and 
fountains  interspei-sed  with  pergolas  and  richly  sculptureil  groups.  The  seating  capacity  of 
the  theater  is  alniut  3,001),  and  over  $s.0IK),0tl0  will  have  Is'cn  expended  uiwn  this  work  of  art 
Itefore  it  is  complete. 

Perhaps  in  a  way  a  seinioflicial  piihlication,  yet  the  story  of  Argentine  develojiinent 
is  treated  of  so  iinjiarlially  that  the  reader  instinctively  feels  he  is  getting  facts  that 
can  be  relied  upon. 

An  enlightening  preface  by  Monsieur  Emile  I.evasseur  is  followed  by  a  ina.sterly 
introduction  by  the  late  Sefior  Don  t'li.  Pellegrini,  former  President  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  in  which  the  writer  gives  a  brief  but  comprehensive  summary  of  the  events 
that  have  left  their  imjire.ss  upon  Latin  American  civ’ilization  as  we  find  it  to-day. 

There  is  a  comjiarison  with  the  same  relative  period  of  North  American  history, 
which  is  not  based  on  correct  jiremi.ses,  however.  The  early  settlers  of  the  13 
colonies  were  little  more  homogeneous  than  the  first  colonizers  of  Peru  and  Argentina. 
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Bosiiiiniiif;  with  a  Itrief  sketch  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  country,  the 
authors  take  iij)  to  analyze  iti  sequence  the  develo])inent  in  railways,  iininii;ration 
and  colonization,  asrriculture,  stock  raising,  land  values  (a  most  ini])ortant  chapter), 
then  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  Argentine  Kejtuhlic  from  a  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  poitit  of  view,  which  heading  ittcludes  foreign  trade,  industries,  mities,  hank.s, 
concluding  with  several  very  replete  cha])ters  tlealing  with  the  subject  of  Argentine 
finance.  The  discussion  of  the  evils  of  dotihle currency  is  worth  cart'ful  study,  while  the 
heritage  of  financial  instability  that  found  its  correcti\e  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Bank  of  Conversion  is  given  a  lucid  exjtosition. 

To  conclude,  the  book  gives  just  that  character  of  econotnic  information  so  difficult 
of  cotnjiilation  and  .so  seldom  treated  of  impartially.  The  volume  is  a  distitict  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library. 

Wo  tetidor  Seiior  M.vktixez  and  Dr.  Lew.wdowski  our  aijicere  congratulations 
on  the  success  of  their  efforts. 


‘‘Argentine  and  Her  People  of  To-day.”  By  Nevix  O.  Winter.  Boston,  L.C.  Page 
&  Co.  Kill.  Plates.  Folditig  maj).  421  p.  Size  ojr,  by  .S  inches.  I'rinif  i. 

Mr.  \Mnter  has  been  making  a  serious  first-hand  study  of  the  Latin-American  coun¬ 
tries  atid  four  very  informative  books  are  the  result  of  his  labors. 

His  travels  in  Mexico,  (iuatemala,  and  Brazil  have  been  described  in  jirevious  vol- 
times,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  .-^ay  that  his  book  on  Argentina,  although  uniform 
with  the  others,  shows  a  much  deeper  insight  into  motives  that  underlie  the  Spanish- 
American  character,  and  a  more  becotning  toleratice  of  judgment,  due  utidoubtedly 
to  a  larger  intimate  aciiuaintance  with  the  .«<K-ial  side  of  the  I.atin  American,  and  a 
keener  ajijireciation  of  his  amiable  nature. 

The  book  gives  just  that  class  of  information  that  should  interest  the  general  reader, 
but  more  especially  the  traveler  for  pleasure.  It  will  be  found  a  boon  indeed  by  all 
those  argotiauts  who  yearly  sail  on  the  South  .American  excursions. 

The  de.scription  of  life  atid  customs  are  intimate,  while  the  analogy  with  the  j)eo])le 
of  the  United  States  cotitains  an  im])lied  (•omj)linient  rarely  giveti  by  an  American. 

Altogether  it  is  a  book  to  be  recotnmended  to  anyone  wishing  a  goctl  getieral  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  Argentina  without  the  effort  of  “  heavy  ”  reading  or  the 
deci))hering  of  comitlicated  statistics.  It  is  a  well-made  volume,  clearly  ])rinted. 
furnished  with  good  photogra])hs,  and  similar  iti  appearance  to  books  previously 
writteti  by  this  author. 


‘‘Across  South  America.”  By  IIir.\m  Bi.vtiHAM.  Bo.ston  and  New  York,  IJoughto.v 
Mifflin*  Co.  Bill.  Plates.  405  j).  Size  5\  by  84  inches.  Prive  ■■>(). 

When  Prof.  Bixcii.am,  of  Yale  University,  was  appointed  delegate  to  the  First 
Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  to  be  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  he  did  not  atteinjit 
to  reach  his  destination  over  the  most  convenietit  and  (piickt»st  route,  namely  across 
Panama  atid  down  the  west  coast.  No,  instead  of  the  lazy  embrace  of  the  steamer 
chair,  with  a  vista  of  a  sparkling  sea  and  a  mountain-crowned  shore  line,  he  chose  the 
discomforts  of  railway  travel,  the  back  of  mule  and  a  route  made  ititere.sting  by  the 
iticidental  adventures  that  are  ever  the  lot  of  jiioneer  voyagers.  This  IxHik  is  the 
annals  of  his  journey. 

At  the  outset  we  must  record  our  di.sapjiointmetit  that  an  author  with  Prof. 
Bin'uii.am's  appreciation  of  the  Latin  character,  an  apjireciation  evidenced  by  sym¬ 
pathetic  consideration  in  a  jirevious  work,  should  dwell  so  often  njion  the  foibles  of 
our  South  American  neighbors.  Humor  of  this  tyjie  is  seldom  relished,  even  by  the 
jieople  of  the  United  States  {vide  newsjiapers  on  Dickens  and  KiPi.ixc). 

The  author,  as  so  many  before  him,  fell  under  the  charm  of  the  beautiful  bay  of 
Rio  de  .laneiro  and  describes  in  well  chosen  jihrases  this  uniipie  harbor. 
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A  chapter  is  devoted  to  Ihienos  Aires,  and  then  after  a  short  side  journey  into  the 
liistorical  realm  the  wTiter  "ets  off  across  South  America,  and  when  we  remember 
that  this  was  much  the  same  road  over  which  toiled  the  caravans  of  the  Viceroys, 
carryiiif;  the  toll  of  Potosi,  our  interest  quickens. 

The  trip  from  Huenos  Aires  to  La  Quiaca,  on  the  Polivian  frontier,  is  made  by 
train,  a  strong  recommendation  of  Ar^rentine  Railroad  enterprise. 

From  here  our  travelers  <ontinued  to  Potosi  by  mule  and  stage,  and  the  author 
gives  us  an  excellent  chaj)ter  on  this  fascinating  old  city.  Sucre,  the  de  jure  cajdtal 
of  Holivia,  and  Oruro,  were  visited  before  the  delegates  ])ushed  on  to  Santiago,  where 
the  Pan  American  Scientific  (’ongress  was  to  be  held. 


(Titriiiiy  Studios.  Sew  Y<irk.) 


.MOSAIC  CCKTAIN  OK  MEXICAN  NATIOXAI.  THEATER. 

This  curtain,  wiiich  has  altractotl  such  wide  notice,  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  Me.xican 
legend  of  the  two  lovers  who.  disobedient  to  the  mandates  of  the  princess's  father,  were  turned 
into  great  volcanoes.  The  .scene  depicts  the  icy  summits  of  the  volcano  revealing  the  prom' 
form  of  I’rince.ss  Ixtaccihuati.  cold  and  impa.ssi\V.  while  opposite  rises  the  glowing  vapor  from 
the  consuming  fire  that  burns  in  the  breast  of  I’rince  Popocatepetl.  The  minutest  details  in  the 
picture  are  wrought  with  extreme  deftness,  while  the  brilliant  color  scheme  finds  its  expression 
in  the  opale.si-ence  and  iridescence  of  the  million  .separate  pieces  of  favrile  glass  which  enter 
into  it.s  constniction.  The  curtain  contains  over  2..it)l)  square  feet  of  glass  mosaic  and  weighs  '27 
tons.  It  will  l)e  opr'rated  by  hydraulic  pres.sure.  and  the  t  ime  re<|uirM  to  raise  or  lower  it.  .seven 
seconds.  The  glass  curtain,  together  with  its  bronze  framework,  repre.sent  over  1.5  months  of 
continuous  work  at  the  factories  of  the  Tiffany  Studios.  New  5'ork.  and  under  the  personal 
•supervision  of  Mr.  Louis  Tiffany. 

The  author  gratefully  records  the  unfailing  kindne.ss  and  courtesy  of  the  t'hileans. 
While  the  volume  is  an  inten*sting  rectird  of  the  incidents  of  travel  with  the  imjtres- 
sions  of  the  author,  it  is  not  until  Prof.  Bingha.m  describes  the  exjtedition  to 
Uhoqquequirati  that  we  get  new  data  of  distinct  inten*st.  Although  the.se  ruins 
have  been  known  to  archeologLsts  for  some  time,  however,  we  have  little  reliable 
information  in  regard  to  them,  so  Professor  Ri\fiHA.M’s  maps,  jiictures  and  text,  are 
the  more  interesting  and  valuable.  Dr.  Max  Uhlk  contemjrlates  an  extended 
investigation  of  the  same  region. 

The  kindly  treatment  afforded  our  travelers  in  this  land  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  traditional  hosjntality  of  the  people  of  Latin  America  and  deserves  a  more 
considerate  style  in  writing  of  it. 
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While  the  author  avers  to  frank  eritieisin,  to  offset  the  unstinted  praise  of  official 
l)ropafranda  (sic),  still  he  lays  himself  open  to  the  charfie  of  hypercriticisni.  Hesides 
there  are  those  who  doubt  that  the  United  States  shelters  all  the  perfections. 

Prof.  Binoh.\m  is  about  to  lead  another  expedition  into  unexplored  Peru,  and 
we  fear  that  his  intentions  as  thus  expressed  may  receive  an  unfortunate  interpreta¬ 
tion  hv  our  Latin  American  friends. 


L'Uruguay  au  Commencement  du  XX**  Sidcle  (Uruguay  at  the  Beginning  of  the 
XXth  Century,  by  Virgilio  Sampognaro,  secretary  of  the  Uruguayan  Lega¬ 
tion  at  The  Hague.  396  jtages,  illustrated  ])anoramic  view  of  Montevideo  and 
railroad  maj)  of  the  Republic.  L.  J.  ('.  Boucher,  The  Hague,  1910. 

.So  little  is  known  of  Uruguay,  coinjtaratively  sjjcaking,  that  this  book,  published 
under  the  ausjtices  of  the  t'otnmittee  on  Official  Participations  of  the  Republic  of 


(Tiffany  StuiiioH.  Nt-w  Yt>rk.) 


OVER  THE  .MAIN  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  NATIONAI,  THEATER 
OF  MEXICO. 


Elalioriitcly  M  ulpturod  t;i'oiip,  oxccuti'd  in  alto  ri'liovo,  the  work  of  Econardo  Hlstolfi, 
Ihf  most  celebrated  .sculptors  of  Italy. 


Uruguay  at  the  Brussels  Kxposition.  and  written  in  French,  which  is  in  itself  a  telling 
jioint  in  its  favor  as  most  of  the  works  on  this  country  have  been  in  Spanish,  thereby 
restricting  their  circulation  to  Sitatiish-sjieaking  countries,  amply  fulfills  the  juiritose 
for  which  it  was  written,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  “To  make  better  known  in 
Europe  a  new  pt'ople;  a  nation  which  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  has  in  the  last 
dozen  years  i)rogre.s.sed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  attracting  attention.’’ 

This  book,  which  is  well  illustrated,  is  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  those  desirous 
of  extending  their  acijuaintance  with  this  rich  and  progressive  Republic,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  fariiKT  atid  workingman  contemjtlatitig  emigrating  to  this  new  land  to 
establish  a  home,  as  one  chapter  under  the  title  “The  working  cla.ss’’  gives  the 
minutest  information  in  regard  to  the  occuiiatioiis,  salaries,  hours  of  work  of  laborers, 
and  also  as  to  the  cost  of  provisions,  rents,  etc.  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  timeliness  of  his  book  and  the  wealth  of  int(*resting  and  useful  itiformation  it 
contains. 
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Panama,  the  Isthmus  and  the  Canal.  Forbes  Lindsay.  Revised  edition  with 
new  illustrations.  Philadelphia,  The  John  ('.  Winston  Co.,  1911.  Pp.  389. 
Price,  ^I. 

Mr.  Lindsay  speaks  from  a  lon<;  and  intimate  exiterienee  in  Panama,  and  conse¬ 
quently  his  statements  can  be  taken  as  correct  and  his  opinions  trustworthy.  In  fact, 
this  is  un<|uestionably  the  best  untechnical  authority  on  the  canal,  as  it  has  been 
written  not  for  the  skilled  en<;ineer  but  for  the  lay  reader  who  wishes  to  know  what 
has  been  accomplished  on  the  Isthmus,  what  the  i)resent  conditions  are,  and  what 
jmrpose  the  waterway  will  subserve  in  the  future.  The  history  of  the  country  is  suc¬ 
cinctly  given,  the  imaginative  efforts  to  cut  a  pas.sage  from  ocean  to  ocean  are  told, 
and  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Patiama  Railroad,  to  the  French  com])any,  to  the 
Atnerican  negotiations,  and  the  recent  jtrogress  of  the  canal  itself.  An  a))i)endix  con¬ 
tains  two  new  chapters,  one  oti  “tireat  canals  of  the  world,”  and  the  other  on  the 
“Last  stage  of  the  Panatna  Canal,”  bringing  the  subject  down  to  the  date  of  the  book’s 
apftearance.  This  last  chapter  is  tnifortunately  tiecessary,  as  it  might  have  better 
been  ititroduced  into  the  body  of  the  book  and  incorjiorated  with  the  text,  so  as  to 
make  the  narrative  continuous.  As  it  is,  the  book  shows  that  it  is  largely  a  reprint  of 
an  earliiT  edition,  and  contains  not  a  few  jiaragraphs  the  sense  of  which  is  misleading 
or  at  the  least  confusing,  while  it  could  all  have  been  clarified  by  changing  a  few 
present  tenses  into  past  tenses,  .so  as  to  give  the  proi)er  chronological  jtersiiective. 
The  same  criticism  holds  concernitig  the  photograith  of  “President  ”  A m.vdor,  who, 
as  shotild  be  stated,  is  dead,  and  has  been  superseded  by  another  elected  Presidetit. 
Otuitting  stich  evidences  of  forgetfultiess,  however,  and  they  do  not  affect  the  sub¬ 
stantial  value  of  the  work,  this  book  on  Panatna  is  the  best  source  of  itiformation,  in 
a  small  compass,  which  a  student  can  consult. 

The  New  International  Year  Book.  A  compendium  of  the  world’s  jirogre.^s  for  the 
year  1910.  Editor,  Fr.\nk  Moore  Colby,  M.  A.;  Associate  Editor,  Allen  Leon 
ITiurchill.  New  York,  Doiu),  MEAt)  &  Co.,  191 1 .  837  pj).  Ulus.  maps.  Size, 

9J  by  7.  Price,  .fiii. 

This  volume  can  well  be  called  a  ri'cord  of  the  world’s  advancetnent  for  the  year. 
Its  scope  includes  the  latest  development  in  agriculture  to  the  newest  discoveries  in 
astronomy,  and  the  year’s  changes  in  the  sciences  from  philology  to  zoology.  A 
really  necessary  work  for  one  who  wishes  to  have  up-to-date  information  in  a  con¬ 
venient  form.  We  regret,  however,  to  see  that  through  possibly  hasty  jtroof  reading 
the  Christian  name  of  the  jiresimt  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  given  as  Johti  when  it 
should  be  (Ieorge  von  L.  Meyer. 

Papers  on  the  Southern  Spanish  Colonies  of  America.  By  Bernard  Moses. 
Berkeley,  The  L'niversity  Press,  1911.  153  jtp.  Size,  9  by  6. 

This  short  volume  is  a  collection  of  jiajicrs  that  had  already  appeared  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  Chronicle.  They  may  be  said  to  contain  studies  of  the  different 
jthases  of  Latin-American  history  from  a  pojtular  point  of  view,  and  give  an  insight 
into  colonial  conditions  in  the  South  American  Republics  described  in  the  colloquial 
language  of  to-day.  It  is  ea.sy  reading  and  valuable  to  the  student  of  South  American 
history. 

Register  of  Porto  Rico  for  1910.  Prepared  and  compiled  under  the  direction  of 
lion.  M.  Drew  Carrel,  Secretary  of  Porto  Rico.  October,  1910.  San  Juan, 
P.  R.,  Bureau  of  Supplies,  Printing,  and  Transportation,  1911.  328  pp.  Ulus, 
maps.  Size,  9  by  0. 

A  Government  jmblication  which  gives  just  that  sort  of  information  on  Porto  Rico 
that  should  interest  the  American  citizen  from  the  broad  point  of  view  of  citizenship, 
or  more  especially  if  he  has  plans  of  emigrating  to  this  fertile  island  of  delightful 
climate.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  book  in  English  giving  data  on  Porto  Rico  that  has 
been  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  to  date. 
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International  Mining  Manual,  1911.  Embracing  the  principal  operating  metal  mines, 
mills,  smelting,  and  refining  plants  of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Canada,  and 
coal  mines  of  the  Western  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada.  Alexander  R.  Dunrar, 
Editor.  Western  Mining  Directory  Co.,  publishers.  Denver,  Colo.  1107  pp. 

The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  acknowledges,  with  thanks,  the  copy  of  this  valu¬ 
able  mining  directory. 

Trade  Development  in  Latin  America.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Manufactures,  Special  Agents  Series,  No.  45.  1911.  56  pp. 

A  report  by  John  M.  Turner,  the  well-known  commercial  agent  who  has  recently 
made  a  tour  of  all  South  America  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  ('ommerce 
and  Labor,  and  gives  his  conclusions  concerning  this  territory  as  a  trade  field.  Mr. 
Turner’.s  pamphlet  should  be  obtained  by  all  merchants  who  contemplate  doing 
business  in  Latin  America. 

Cacao,  its  Cultivation  and  Curing.  J.  Hinchi.ey  Hart.  Pp.  307,  8vo.  London, 
1911.  Duckworth  A  Co.  Price  7  <i,  net. 

The  author,  who  unfortunately  died  just  before  his  lK«)k  was  finished,  was  for  years 
superintendent  of  the  royal  Itotanic  gardens  in  Trinidad,  and  his  experience  with 
cacoa  had  been  so  extensive  as  to  make  him 
an  acknowledged  authority  the  world  over 
on  the  topic  to  which  his  life  had  been  de¬ 
voted.  This  b(K)k  may  therefore  betaken 
as  the  last  word  up  to  the  jtresent  on  an 
American  jtroduct  which  has  come  more  and 
more  into  prominence  in  international  mar¬ 
kets.  Cacao  is  jtreferred  by  the  author  to 
cocoa,  in  speaking  of  the  ])lant  and  its  de¬ 
rivatives.  although  he  would  not  di.sjdace 
the  popular  English  word  cocoa  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  drink  itself.  The  contents  of  the 
volume  carries  through  the  botany  of  cacao, 
t he  .select ion  of  the  land,  planting,  manur¬ 
ing,  di.sea.ses,  and  marketing,  and  embraces 
every  conceivable  phase  of  the  life  con¬ 
nected  with  the  cacao  ])lanter.  As  the  de¬ 
mand  for  cocoa  and  chocolate  is  increasing 
rapidly,  and  as  much  encouragement  is  given 
to  extend  the  area  of  trees,  this  work  is 
welcomed  as  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  handlxiok  on  one  of  the  great  agricultural  indus¬ 
tries  of  tropical  .\merica. 

Mexico  al  dia.  Impresiones  y  notas  de  viaje.  By  Adolfo  Dollero.  Pp.  972,  8vo. 
Libreria  de  la  Viuda  de  (’.  lloiiret,  Paris  and  Mexico,  191 1. 

This  is  a  substantial  l)<K)k  by  a  well-known  French  writer,  who  traveled  extensively 
throughout  the  Reptiblic  of  Mexico  for  three  years  (1907  to  1910),  and  then  gave  his 
“impressions,  ■’  as  he  calls  them,  to  the  reading  public.  Interwoven  with  descriptions 
of  the  places  and  ])eoples  visited,  which  include  practically  every  known  region  of  the 
Republic,  are  numerous  paragraphs  of  statistics,  considerable  historical  data  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  and  al.so  a  charming  personal  narrative  of  his 
own  experiences  contirming  those  of  many  other  travelers  alxtut  the  hospitality  and 
generosity  of  the  jteople.  A  rather  unu.sual  but  certainly  a  .serviceable  section  (pt.  2) 
is  given  to  a  commercial  index,  abridged,  of  most  of  the  larger  towns  in  Mexico.  .\n 
advertLsement  states  that  editif)ns  in  English,  French,  Italian,  and  German  are  to 
apj)ear,  as  well  as  this  in  Spanish,  and  certainly  for  the  student  wishing  to  obtain  a 
96501- lJull,  6-~  11 - 7 
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nuKlerii  iMinipeaii’.^  ideas  of  a  j)ro>;ressive  American  coiiutry,  notiiiti^  t)etter  can  be 
advised  Ilian  Me.riro  nl  dia. 

Compendio  de  la  Historia  de  Mexico.  Para  uso  de  los  coles;ios  de  instruccion  superior 
de  la  Uepublica.  Por  el  Liccenciado  Lris  Perez  Vekdia.  (Fifth  edition, 
revised  and  illiistrateil. )  Pj).  558.  8vo.  Librer’a  de  la  Vda.  de  ('.  Houret,  Paris 
and  Mexico,  1911. 

The  scojie  of  this  history  of  Mexico  is  from  earliest  times,  with  conservative  specula¬ 
tion  on  the  orig:in  of  the  native  races  of  the  country,  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  j'reater  portion  of  the  Ixsik,  there  beiiif?  four  parts  in  all,  is  pven  to  the 
earlier  years  of  Mexico,  with  extensive  chapters  on  the  Spanish  invasion.  Verdia 
manifests  an  unusual  individuality  in  judgment  on  the  tojiic  because  he  admits  of  no 
excuse  for  the  CDiupiest  of  the  country,  and  declares  an  ojiinion  of  Cortes  which  is  by 
no  means  the  coininonly  accepted  one  of  ordinary  history.  In  fact,  the  IsKik  in  earlier 
eilitions  has  on  that  account  arou.sed  criticism  both  in  Spain  and  in  France.  That  it 
is  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  historical  literature  of  .\merica  can  not  be  doubted. 


“Lands  of  the  Southern  Cross.  A  Visit  to  South  America.”  Py  Kev.  (.'harles 
Warren  Currier,  Ph.  1>.a  Washiufiton,  I>.  ('.,  Spani.sh-American  Publication 
Society.  1911.  Plates.  -lOl  ji.  Size  54  by  8  inches.  1‘riir,  .50. 

In  the  record  of  his  journey.  Father  Currier  has  <iiven  us  a  book  conlainiiifr  data 
that  it  is  not  usual  to  find  in  a  volume  of  travels.  The  edncalion  and  calling  of  the 
author  naturally  lead  him  to  a  discussion  of  the  conditions  in  South  America  from 
what  might  be  called  a  .semi  religious  point  of  view.  Doctor  Currier,  however,  is 
in  no  way  intolerant  and  shows  him.self  essentially  fair  in  describing  the  results  of  the 
Protestant  missionary  movements,  as  well  as  the  infliience  of  the  Catholic  Church 
ujK>n  Latin  American  civilization. 

The  author,  who  has  written  most  aulhorilalively  ujion  literary  matters  in  South 
America,  brings  out  intere.sting  details  aneni  the  culture  of  the  Latin  American  along 
arli.stic  lines.  Many  of  the  details  incident  to  travel  are  accurately  described,  and 
thus  the  volume  is  of  distinct  practiial  value  to  any  one  in.sj)iring  to  follow  in  the 
f(K»tsteps  of  the  author. 

The  statistics  and  general  information  are  cleverly  interwoven  with  the  text,  and 
the  author  concludes  with  the  record  of  a  delightful  cruise  throughout  the  West  Indies. 

The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  this 
b(M)k,  which  contains  new  matter  on  South  America,  inil  before  the  reader  in  strong 
and  clear  Engli.sh. 


The  American  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine.  \'ol.  5,  1910.  A  generous  book  of  400 
pages,  devoted  to  spec  ial  j>ai>ers  on  di.seases  jicculiar  to  the  Tropics. 

.Mo.st  of  the  work  is  technical  and  therefore  of  interest  only  to  those  making  a  pro¬ 
fessional  study  of  that  subject,  but  one  rather  extensive  article  is  of  such  great  value 
that  it  should  receive  wider  publicity.  This  is  a  series  of  four  lectures  on  tropical 
di.seases  in  general,  including  insi'cls  and  jiarasiles,  how  these  can  be  studied  by  the 
person  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  the  health  problems  for  Caucasians  in  tropical 
residence.  To  read  literature  of  this  kind  oug^ht  to  be  one  of  the  weapons  of  jirepara- 
lion  for  any  ]>erson  who.si*  affairs  call  him  into  the  Tropics. 


The  wirtschaftliche  Bedeutung  Argentiniens  (The  Economical  Significance  of  the 
Argentine  Republic).  .\n  address  by  Director  Leopolu  before  the  .\ustrian 
('hamber  of  (kmimerce,  April  29,  1910. 

To  readers  of  the  .Monthly  Hulletin  the  subject  matter  of  this  lecture  is  not  new, 
as  it  gives  in  detail  or  in  general  the  trade  figures  and  others  of  Argentina,  which  have 
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so  attracted  attention  to  that  enerf^etie  country.  The  interesting,'  jxiint  is  that  in  the 
lecture  Austrians  are  urj;ed  to  bestir  themselves,  to  recojiinize  the  tremendous  imi;or- 
tance  of  South  America  in  the  world's  commerce,  and  to  offer  fair  competition  with 
other  countries  in  these  profitable  markets,  or  otherwise  they  will  lose  and  others  will 
gain. 


Monograflas  Departamentales.  Statistical  monographs  dealing  with  geography,  jwliti- 
cal  subdivisions,  municipal  conditions  and  corres|)onding  data,  one  for  each 
Department  of  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador. 

The  Republic  has  14  Dej)artments  (corresponding  somewhat  to  States),  and  of  these 
7  have  so  far  received  monographs  with  details  of  the  above  charactfr.  They  are 
published  under  the  editorial  control  of  Dr.  Santiaco  I.  IIakbekena,  the  Director 
Cieneral  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Republic.  When  the  remaining  7  are  issued 
they  will  together  form  a  practical  descri])tive  statistical  index  of  the  country.  A 
too  complimentary  notice  of  these'  monographs  can  hardly  he  given  in  the  Bulletin 
when  their  practical  value  is  considered,  for  they  place  before  the  student,  in  such 
succinct  and  concise  form,  the  facta  and  relative  kni>wledge  required  by  him,  that 
they  might  well  .st*rve,  by  the  addition  of  maps  and  more  complete  historical  para¬ 
graphs,  as  a  handbook  of  the  Rejmblic.  Although  they  appear  in  Spanish  at  present, 
and  are  therefore  not  available  for  the  reader  unacquainted  with  that  language,  they 
are  nevertheless  of  great  service  to  those  who  wt)rk  continuously  in  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  will  he  of 
inestimable  st'rvice  when  a  handbook  of  Salvador  comes  to  be  compiled. 
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“Further  Explorations  in  Bolivia:  The  River  Heath,”  by  Maj.  P.  H.  Fawcett. 
R.  A.,  in  the  April  number  of  The  Geographical  Journal. 

The  work  done  by  Maj.  Fawcett,  a.«  head  of  the  Rolivian  rommis.sion  charged  with 
determining  the  exact  boundary  between  Peru  and  Rolivia,  i.-*  perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  its  character,  atid  his  recent  expedition  the  most  hazardous  undertaken  by  any 
explorer  of  late  years. 

Central  e(juatorial  South  .\merica  is  cla.s.sed  by  pioneers  who  have  had  large  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  world’s  other  hidden  j)laces  from  the  Yukon  to  Tibet  as  the  most  difficult, 

dangerous,  and  unhealthy  section 
of  the  earth’s  surface  to  explore. 

I  ndians,  venomous  insects,  deadly 
reptiles  that  thrive  in  a  dank 
miasmic  atmosphere  of  almost 
continual  rainfall,  combined  with 
an  impenetrable  jungle  or  rank 
vegetation  and  enormous  trees 
that  rise  200  feet  from  the  swamjty 
soil,  spreading  at  the  top  into 
luxuriant  foliage  that  makes  the 
region  one  of  almost  i)erpetual 
night,  are  the  conditions  that  i)re- 
vail. 

The  histories  of  the  earlier  ex¬ 
peditions  ar(‘  little  more  than  tales 
of  disaster  and  massacre  or  marvel¬ 
ous  escape.s  of  gaunt  fever-racked 
survivors  who  have  nwhed  civili¬ 
zation  only  after  having  undergone 
the  most  untoward  sufferings. 

That  Maj.  Fawcett  has  made 
two  successful  explorations  in 
this  country  speaks  strongly  for 
his  undaunted  courage,  great 
ability,  and  unfailing  tact,  this 
la-st  quality  enabling  him  to 
avoid  trouble  with  the  In- 
UK.  EDWIN  K.  HEATH.  diatis  after  one  nerve-te.sting  en¬ 

counter. 

The  Engli.sh  officer's  work  was  carried  on  in  the  C’aupolican  territory,  which  includes 
the  country  ea.st  of  the  Andes  in  a  triangle  formed  with  the  Madre  de  Dias  (Amaru- 
Maya)  and  Reni  Riv«‘rs.  This  country  is  inhabited  by  numerous  wild  tribes  that  are 
seldom  seen  yet  haunt  the  jungle  like  shadows  to  make  their  presence  felt  by  a  fatal 
flight  of  arrows.  Of  the.se  the  (Juarayas  are  the  most  jtowerful  and  most  feared. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  putting  Maj.  I'awcett  right  in  the  matter  of  the  name 
of  th(*  River  Heath.  He  erroneously  stateil  that  it  was  so  named  from  an  English 
exploH'r  who  was  killed  there  by  the  savages. 
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Hr.  K.  K.  Heath  is  an  American  and  is  alive  and  well  to-day,  livinf;  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas.  We  have  been  in  corresiuindence  with  him  within  the  year  on  matters  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  early  attempts  of  building  the  Madeira-Mamore  Kailroad,  he  having  been 
medical  ofHc(‘r  with  Col.  Church's  famous  exi)edition.  He  descended  the  Beni 
to  its  mouth  in  1881  and  then  turned  hack  to  reascend  this  never  previously  explored 
river  to  its  source  coming  out  at  La  Paz.  (See  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  (Jeographic 
Society.  June  1883,  vol.  5,  new  series,  pp.  327-347.)  His  map  made  at  the  time  is  the 
standard  to-day,  no  one  having  changed  a  latitude  since. 

Speaking  of  the  naming  of  the  River  Heath  after  him,  the  Doctor  writes  on  October 
It),  1910: 

Col.  I’.^NDo  was  sent  liy  liolivia  to  survey  ami  map  the  Madre  de  Dios  River,  lie  wrote  me  a  letter 
offering  to  divide  the  command  with  me.  hut  I  was  not  able  to  get  away.  He.  however,  went,  and  on 
ascending  the  Maiirede  Dios  River  he  found  a  river  coming  from  the  south  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Heath. 
This  now  is  one  of  the  houndary  lines  between  i'eru  and  Rolivia. 

Thus  wc  have  an  authoritative  statement  lus  to  the  naming  of  the  river. 

Maj.  Fawcett  details  the  first  expeditions  that  were  ever  attempted  to  ascend  the 
Heath.  It  was  con.sidered  to  be  a  short  and  unimportant  forest  stream,  but  in  the 
controversy  regarding  the  boundary  line  between  Peru  and  Rolivia  it  was  decided 
upon  as  being  a  convenient  and  satisfactory  line  of  demarkation.  It  is  reported  that 
Gen.  Panoo,  probably  at  the  time  of  the  naming  of  the  river,  made  an  attemjrt  to 
ascend  the  same,  but  after  a  disastrous  encounter  with  the  Indians  he  abandoned  it. 
A  Swiss  named  Heller,  with  an  exi)edition  numbering  (it)  men,  also  made  an  attempt 
unsuccessfully.  Heretofore  all  expeditions  have  been  compelled  to  turn  back  because 
of  the  hostility  of  the  Indians. 

The  author  enlarges  sufficiently  on  the  dangers  to  be  expected  from  the  wild  tribes 
and  the  disasters  that  have  befallen  former  exploration  parties  to  justify  all  that  he 
has  said  and  made  him  realize  that  only  a  small  force  of  determined  men  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  physical  capacity,  completely  organized,  should  attem{)t  the  work  of  ascend¬ 
ing  the  Heath  River.  With  this  end  in  view,  Maj.  Fawcett  engaged  three  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  of  the  British  Army,  an  ex-subaltern  of  the  Northamptonshire 
Regiment,  and  a  young  doctor. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  proceed  overland  to  where  the  Heath  River  joins 
the  Madre  de  Dios,  during  which  the  members  of  the  expedition  got  a  taste  of  the 
difficulties  they  might  expect  in  the  furtheratice  of  their  work,  they  descended  the 
Tambopata  River  in  a  canoe  until  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Heath  River,  which 
they  proceeded  to  navigate,  and  there  first  encountered  the  (Juarayos.  That  must 
certainly  have  been  a  hair-raising  experience,  for  to  sit  in  a  rain  of  arrows  each  of  which 
was  some  7  or  8  feet  in  length,  with  a  long  barbed  point,  without  being  able  to  retaliate 
is  undoubtedly  as  exciting  an  encounter  as  anyone  could  wish  for. 

Maj.  Fawcett,  with  great  personal  danger,  managed  to  persuade  the  hostiles  that 
he  in  no  way  intended  to  harrass  them.  Friendly  relations  were  then  set  up  and 
thereafter  the  exi)loring  party  was  never  threatened  by  the  Indians. 

However,  there  were  numerous  other  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  sometimes 
disaster  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  little  party.  A  description  of  the  venom¬ 
ous  ants,  poisonous  flies,  and  reptiles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vampire  bat  which  exists 
ill  this  section  of  the  world,  is  enough  to  deter  all  save  the  most  reckless  in  attempting 
to  follow  in  Maj.  Fawcett’s  fiKitsteps. 

If  his  conclusions  regarding  the  auriferous  deposits  of  this  country  are  correct,  how¬ 
ever,  there  can  he  no  doubt  but  that  the  future  will  bring  about  a  IxKiin  here  that  will 
rival  the  1849  days  of  California.  The  great  difliculty  heretofore  has  been  the  lack  of 
transportation,  but  in  Bolivia  facilities  will  shortly  exist  for  all  mitiing  ventures  rast 
of  the  Andes  with  the  completion  of  the  Transandine  Railway  from  La  Paz  to  the  Beni, 
which  the  author  considers  as  the  finest  railway  proposition  to-day  in  South  Atnerica. 
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As  a  luro  to  tin*  (.‘xi)lor(>r  and  naturalist,  Maj.  Fawcktt  hints  at  stran>re  boasts  and 
weird  insects  and  tbe  i)robability  of  the  discoverinfj  of  tlie  niysterions  white  Indian, 
while  the  niinors  of  fon'.sl  pif;inies  and  old  ruins  are  coininon. 

The  f;eo;jT;ti)hic  world  has  imich  to  thank  Maj.  F.awcktt  for  in  the  way  of  his  explor¬ 
ations  in  South  America,  and  as  he  contemj)lat(‘s  further  work  in  this  line  next  year, 
it  is  certain  that  our  knowledite  pf  <;eo;rra])hy  there  will  he  considerably  increased. 


“The  Panama  Canal  and  Sea  Power  in  the  Pacific,”  by  A.  T.  Mahan,  in  “  The 
Century  Magazine,"  for  June.  A  jtaper  from  the  fertile  i)en  of  Rear-Admiral  Mahan 
descrihint;  the  duty  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  fortifyin<r  the  Isthmian  water¬ 
way  rapidly  neariiif;  comjtletion.  Of  course.  Admiral  Mahan  considers  this  one  of  the 
paramount  duties  of  the  United  States.  He  takes  the  view  that  the  Panama  Canal  is 
much  more  important  to  the  United  States  than  the  Suez  ('anal  was  to  England,  and 
discusses  this  importance  in  relation  to  its  hearing  upon  the  sea  power  of  the  United 
States.  Admiral  Mahan  gives  a  new  twist  to  the  discu.ssion  when  he  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  canal  as  an  influence  in  uniting  the  -Anglo-Saxon  races  to  the  end  of 
common  advancement. 


“The  River  of  January,”  by  Nevin  O.  Winter,  in  the  June  number  of  "Travel" 
An  article  from  the  able  pen  of  Nevin  ().  Winter  de.scriptive  of  the  beauties  and 
magnificence  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  its  harbor. 


“The  Grace  and  Gaiety  of  the  Mexican  Centennial,”  by  FIi.len  Maury  Slayden, 
in  “  The  Independent, "  for  May  25.  In  this  short  article  Mrs.  Slayden,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Congressman  Slayden,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  describes  the  abounding  hospitality 
which  was  shown  the  American  delegation  to  the  festivities  of  the  Mexican  Centennial 
last  September.  She  gives  a  lively  descrijition  of  the  different  social  functions  given 
in  honor  of  the  visiting  delegates  and  also  a  charming  picture  of  the  jiersonalities  of  the 
former  Presulent  Diaz  and  his  wife. 


“The  Irrigation  of  the  Coast  of  Peru,”  by  ('.  W.  Sutton,  C.  E.,  in  "Peru  To-Day," 
of  May.  This  article  goes  very  largely  into  an  interesting  discu.ssion  of  the  economic 
(levelojiment  of  P(*ru  by  irrigation.  The  author  takes  up,  s<‘riatim,  geograjihical  and 
hydrological  conditions,  the  laborer,  agrictilture  under  the  Incas,  agriculture  in  Colo¬ 
nial  times,  and  agriculture  today. 

The  Pan  .American  Commercial  (’onference,  held  tinder  the  ausjiices  of  the  Pan 
■American  Union,  last  Ft'bruary,  receives  a  few  very  llattering  jiaragraphs  in  the  .same 
periiMlical. 


“Sugar  from  Shredded  Cane,”  in  the  .May  issue  of  "The  Culm  Pevieir.”  A  revo¬ 
lutionary  jirocess  of  the  sugar  industry  is  here  described.  While  the  work  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage,  yet  its  effects  will  be  so  far-reaching  and  extraordinary  that  it  is 
being  watched  with  keenest  intere.st  by  the  heads  of  the  sugar  industry  both  in  Cuba 
ami  the  ITiited  States.  We  hojie  to  have  something  further  to  say  on  this  interesting 
subject  later. 


“South  American  Shoe  Industry,”  by  Fred  A.  Collin.s,  in  the  "Shoe  and 
Leather  Jiejmrter,"  for  May  25.  Two  columns  are  devoted  here,  giving  the  opinions  of 
-Air.  (JoLLiNS  on  the  ailvance  and  po.ssibilities  of  the  .American  sIrm*  trade  throughout 
South  .America. 
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“The  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,”  appeariiif;  in  the  May  number  of  “  The  Archi¬ 
tectural  Record,”  enumerates  the  a<lvanta<;es  which  San  Francisco  holds  for  the  World’s 
Fair  to  he  open(*d  in  1915. 


“The  Immigration  Problem  in  Brazil,”  in  “The  Economist,”  for  May  13,  gives 
some  interesting  figures  of  this  ])hase  of  Mrazilian  growth  and  develoimient. 


“The  Guayra  Falls,  Parana  River,”  in  the  May  number  of  ”The  Geographical 
Journal,”  is  a  review  of  a  narrative  by  Mr.  t'l.Ari)  UussEi.t.,  descrijitive  of  his  visit  to 
the  (Jnayra  Falls  in  1909. 


“Financing  Exports  by  Means  of  Shippers’  Drafts,”  by  Frederick  Harding, 
in  ‘‘Exporters’  Rerieir,”  for  May.  'riiis  comprehensive  article  explains  the  various 
ways  by  which  export  business  may  be  finani’ed  by  means  of  shipjiers’  drafts.  Mr. 
Harding  speaks  with  authority  as  he  has  had  seven  years’  experience  in  the  service  of 
the  Anglo-South  American  Hank  at  Antofagasta,  Chile,  and  jireviously  had  been  in  the 
London  office  of  the  same  bank.  What  he  has  to  say  is  of  sjiecial  importance  to  export¬ 
ers  at  this  time,  owing  to  the  trade  advancement  everywhere  apparent  throughout 
South  America. 


“West  Coast  of  South  America,”  in  the  same  issue,  is  an  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  the  firm  of  W.  R.  (Jrace  &  Co. 


“Efectos  del  Canal  de  Panama  en  el  Comercio  del  Mundo,”  is  an  article  in  Spanish, 
by  John  Harre  h',  the  Director  (ieneral  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion,  in  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  the  ‘‘Exporters'  Rericw.”  The  jiaper  deals  with  the  o])|)ortunitie8  for  invest¬ 
ment  ami  trade  in  South  America  that  will  be  opened  to  the  world  with  the  completion 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 


“A  Latin-American  Business  Establishment,”  in  the  ‘‘Ainericatt  Exporter.”  for 
June.  .\n  article  <lescribing  the  offices,  warehouses,  and  factory  of  a  Peruvian  firm 
that  will  be  a  surprise'  to  American  merchants  unfamiliar  with  the  South  American 
way  of  conducting  business. 


“Export  Problems,”  by  H.  Olney  Hough,  in  the  same  issue  of  the  “American 
Exporter.”  This  is  the'  third  of  the  commendable  series  of  articles  on  export  problems 
by  Mr.  Hough. 


“The  Railways  of  Brazil,”  by  Lionei.  Wiener,  in  “Cassier's  Magazine”  for 
June.  The  concluding  article  of  the  series  which  has  been  running  in  this  periodical 
during  the  past  year,  gives  a  general  review  of  the  railroad  situation  of  the  great  South 
American  Ki'jmblic  and  the  work  that  has  been  carried  on  during  the  last  half  century 
in  its  development. 


“Some  Traits  of  President  Roosevelt,”  by  Rev.  Charles  Warren  Currier, 

P.  I).,  is  an  appreciative  article  appearing  in  the  “  Iliherno-Argentine  Review.”  Father 
(hoiRtER  gives  a  truthful  est  imate  of  the  character  of  the  famous  former  Pn'sident,  and 
because  of  similar  tastes  dilates  on  the  literary  ability  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  j 

The  article  takes  a  tone  of  frank  admiration  inspired  no  doubt  by  the  friendly  I 

relations  existing  between  the  biographer  and  the  subject  of  his  jiaper. 
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\o  one  interested  in  Pan  America  can  afford  to  neglect  the  May  number  of  “The 
Annals  of  The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,”  which  volume 
discusses  the  “  Political  and  Social  Progress"  in  Latin  America.  In  this  is  a  collection 
of  papers  and  speeches,  the  work  of  eminent  Pan  .\niericanists.  such  as  the  Hon. 
Ei.iiir  Root,  Senator  from  New  Yc)rk:  Hon.  Henry  White,  former  .Amha.ssador  to 
France  and  Chairman  of  the  .\merican  Delegation  to  the  Fourth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  .\merican  States:  Dr.  (Si'ii.i.eumo  SrHERC.\SE.\i’.\,  Professorof  Political 
Economy.  University  of  Chile;  Hon.  Ernesto  QrES.\D.\.  .\ttorney  (Jeneral  of  the 
.\rgentine  Rejnihlic,  Professor  in  the  Universities  of  Huenos  .\ires  and  La  Plata; 
Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  Secretary  Commercial  Mu.seuni.  Philadelphia:  Ch.\rles 
t'oNWNT,  former  Commissioner  on  the  Coinage  of  the  Philijijiine  Islands,  New  York; 
Hon.  Henry  L.  J.\ne.s.  Division  of  Latin  .\merican  .Affairs,  Department  of  State;  and 
a  numlier  of  other  eminent  experts  on  things  Pan  .American. 

Naturally  the  work  is  t(H)  extensive  to  he  (jiioted  here.  However,  we  tabulate 
the  table  of  contents  and  recommend  that  our  readers  obtain  cotnesof  this  valuable 
publication. 

“Individual  Effort  in  Trade  Exjiansion,”  Hon.  Ei.mf  Hoot. 

“The  Fourth  International  Conference  of  the  .American  States.”  Hon.  Henry 
White. 

"The  Fourth  Pan  .American  Conference.”  Pai  l  S.  Kein.sch. 

"The Monroe  Doctrine  at  the  Fourth  Pan  .American  Conference."  Hon.  .Ai.ejandro 

.\l.VAREZ. 

"  Ranking  in  Mexico,”  Hon.  Enriqi  e  Martinez-Sobral. 

"The  Way  to  .Attain  and  Maintain  Monetary  Reform  in  Latin  America,”  ('hari.es 
.A.  Ponant. 

"Current  Misconceptions  of  Trade  with  Latin  America.”  11  ten  MacNair  Kahi.er. 
"Investment  of  .American  Capital  in  Latin  .American  Countries,”  Wii.fred  H. 
SlUOFF. 

“Commerce  with  South  .America.’’ 

"Public  Instruction  in  Peru.”  .Albert  A.  (Iiesecke,  Ph.  1). 

"The  Monetary  System  of  Chile,”  Dr.  Gltillermo  Subercaseaux. 

"The  Scn  ial  Evolution  of  the  Argentine  Republic,”  Hon.  Erne.sto  Que.sada  . 
“Commercial  Relations  of  Chile,”  Hon.  Henry  L.  Janes. 

"Closer  Commercial  Relations  with  Latin  America,”  Rernard  N.  Raker. 
“Immigration — .A  Central  American  Problem,”  Ern.st  R.  Filsincer. 


“South  America  is  Conserving,”  a  paper  by  John  Rarrett,  in  “American  Con¬ 
servation”  for  May,  describes  the  immense  timber  resources  of  the  South  American 
continent,  and  the  constructive  conservation  work  that  is  now  being  so  succe.ssfully 
undertaken  in  each  of  the  different  Latin-American  Reimblics. 


“Mexico  and  Her  Eesources,”  by  Romulo  E.scobar,  in  the  same  periodical  gives 
a  short  review  of  the  agricultural  and  other  pos.sibilities  of  Mexico. 

“Latin  America  and  The  Octopus  of  the  North,”  by  Edward  Perry,  in  the  June 
number  of  “  The  Trend”  is  a  somewhat  frank  distuission  of  what  the  author  conceives 
to  be  the  reasons  why  there  is  a  certain  prejudice  against  the  L'nited  States  through¬ 
out  all  Latin  .America. 

While  we  do  not  altogether  agrt'e  with  the  author  in  his  premi.ses  and  conclusions, 
still  admitting  that  he  is  justified  to^a  certain  extent  in  what  he  says,  we  feel  that 
he  has  not  given  sufficient  importance  to  the  work  done  first  by  Senator  Root  in 
promoting  a  better  understanding  among  the  peoples  of  Latin-.American  States  and 
the  United  States,  and  the  efforts  of  John  Rarrett  as  Director  General  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union  in  his  unceasing  propaganda  in  the  interests  of  commerce  and  comity 
throughout  the  twenty-one  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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The  iinj)lied  eriticisin  of  the  State  Department  is  unfortunate,  as  it  is  nearly  always 
impossible  for  the  outsider  to  understand  what  necessities  frame  the  jxdicies  of  admin¬ 
istration  under  different  circumstances. 


“Col.  George  Washington  Goethals,  Canal  Builder,’’  by  William  Atherton  DuPuy, 
in  the  '‘Scifiitijic  Aiiitrican^'  for  June  10,  describes  the  personal  idiaracteristics  of  the 
man  who  has  charge  of  canal  construction. 

The  article  gives  some  details  as  to  the  unicpie  methods  of  prwedure  necessarily 
brought  alxuit  by  carrying  out  the  work  of  this  character,  where  the  personal  equation 
enters  so  largely  into  the  successful  solution  of  the  many  problems  that  arise  throughout 
each  working  day. 

The  author  convinces  us  that  Colonel  Goethals  by  his  own  work  has  inspired  a 
spirit  of  emulation  that  is  doing  so  much  to  bring  about  the  rapid  completion  of  the 
Canal. 


“Panama’s  Purse,’’  by  Edward  Perry,  is  an  article  in  the  “Overland  Monthly," 
June  issue,  in  which  the  author  gives  a  detailed  statement  of  the  finances  of  Panama 
for  the  year  1!H0,  as  compared  with  the  year  1900.  Actual  conditions,  however,  give 
no  justification  for  Mr.  Perry’s  prophecy  of  financial  disaster  with  the  withdrawal  of 
the  working  forces  from  the  Canal  Zone. 


“Mining  Conditions  in  Bolivia,’’  by  Geo.  N.  Dean,  iti  “  The  Merican  Mining  Journal" 
for  June,  describes  the  mineral  wc'alth  of  Bolivia.  The  difficulty  heretofore  has  been 
that  the  mineral  wealth  can  not  be  developetl  with  profit,  because  of  the  almo.st  insur¬ 
mountable  transportation  difficulties.  However,  in  this  article  Mr.  Dean  tells  us 
that  there  are  a  great  number  of  mines  that  are  being  successfully  worked.  The  pres¬ 
ent  conditions,  however,  do  not  offer  large  promise  of  tin  exports,  the  principal 
industry  of  Bolivia,  as  the  following  table  will  show. 

“The  following  is  an  ’account  sales’  on  a  shipment  of  tin  ore.  which  for  convenience 


we  quote  in  United  States  currency; 

la)ndon  quotation  tin  $7(X)  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

Grade  of  ore  (>5  per  cent  metallic  tin. 

Quotation  for  05  per  cent  ore  in  Liverpool .  $200.00 

Freight  La  Paz  to  Mollenda,  Peru .  14.28 

Duties,  transfer  charges,  etc.,  at  jiort  of  entry .  2.  52 

Freight,  Mollendo  to  Liverpool .  I.’I.  20 

Assaying,  brokerage,  commission,  insurance,  cartage,  etc.,  at  LiverjxKil .  14.04 

Miscellaneous .  2.40 

Total  exjiense  per  ton  of  ore .  00.  (K) 


“From  the  net  pnx-eeds  of  the  sale  must  be  deducted  the  cost  of  mining,  milling, 
concentration,  and  transportation  to  the  railroad,  the  latter  of  which  items  alone  often 
amounts  to  from  .$00  to  $70  per  ton. 

“The  small  operator  is  forced  to  sell  his  product  to  local  dealers  at  a  price  ranging 
from  $150  to  $200  per  ton,  as  few  or  none  are  able  to  hold  their  concentrates  until 
enough  for  a  shipment  has  been  accumulated  and  to  wait  until  settlement  has  been 
made,  which  is  usually  from  60  to  00  days  from  the  date  of  shipment.  The  tin  ore 
is  at  present  all  shipped  to  England,  Germany,  and  France.’’ 


“Brazil  at  The  Hague’’  is  a  reprint  from  the  “  fievietv  of  lievietes”  of  November, 
1007,  in  which  the  active  work  of  the  Brazilian  Peace  Delegation  is  set  forth  informa¬ 
tively. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  JUNE  1,  1911. 


ArKemiiu-  KoreiKii  Trade.  liKH  odU  ial  puhlical iun  repanlint;. 

I’riees  of  Ihht  in  liosario . 

ArKenline  meat  trade  -  ttrowtli  of  e.\|K)rtatioii.s . 

Uolsa  lie  Comercio-lransmilting  Annual  Keixtrl  of,  191(1  — 

rial.*  of  optieal  goods  in  Rosario . 

Irn.tarlations  of  champagne.  1910 . 

.Vulo  nol)iles  in  ituenos  .Vires  municipal  statistics  of . 

Creation  of  o  lice  of  “  Lands.  Immigration,  and  .Vgricultural 
Defense." 

Trade  Notes:  Copulation  of  ituenos  Aires.  Oil  Comiiany 
will  erect  a  re  lnery  at  Zarate.  Taxiral)  company  organ- 
ired  in  Caris.  Commercial  Defense  I.eague  petitioned 
Minister  of  Kinance  that  the  reliate  on  duty  on  imported 
'Uiar  be  made  permanent.  .Vr.  J.  .S.  .Vttwell  apfwinted 
to  inyestigate  amt  report  on  prospet  ts  of  cottoncultiyation 
in  the  Ch.tco  and  .Misijnes  territories. 

Kx ports  declared . 

Trade  Notes:  Importation  of  newspafier  printing  paper, 
riteamer  succeeded  in  establishing  wireless  communica¬ 
tion  from  I’ort  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands,  to  I’unta  de 
Fste  (1  (MKI  miles).  Steamship  company  informed  .Vrgen- 
tine  (iovernment  that  it  is  prepared  to  use  fuel  oil  on  its 
steamers  if  the  (ioyernment  will  guarantee  .sufiicient  sup¬ 
ply  of  oil. 

Thrkttened  adyance  in  freight  rates  to  United  States . 

Report  entitled.  ‘‘Studies  in  the  Commerce  of  the  Uniteil 
States  with  .'^outh  .Vmerica.” 


H  R.  M.  liartleman.  Consul  gen¬ 
eral.  Ituenos  .Vires. 

10  H.  V.  Collin.  Consul,  Rosario. 

11  R.  .M.  liartleman.  Consul  (ien- 

eral,  lluenos  .Vires. 

IK  Do 

2:i  H.  V.  Collin,  Consul,  Rosario. 

_  R.  M.  liartleman.  Consul  (ien- 

eral,  lluenos  .Vires. 

20  Do. 

27  Do. 


..do....  Do. 

.Vpr.  ‘27  C  L.  Chandler.  Consul  .Vssistant, 
lluenos  Aires. 


Latest  statist  ics  regarding  numl-er  of  k ilometers  ol  railway  in 
construction,  in  operation,  and  project eil  in  lloliyia. 


.Vpr.  II  Madilin  .Summers,  ChargOd’.Vf- 
faires. 


.Vxes  and  tools . 

Mineral  proilui  tion  in  Ilrazil . 

Vnnual  review  of  commerce  and  industries.  Ilrazil.  1910 _ 

Alcohol  for  industrial  and  other  u.ses  in  Ilrazil . 


.Mar.  Is  .1.  White.  Consul.  Santos. 

.Mar.  30  J.  J.  rilechta.  Vice  Consul  in 
Charge,  Rio  de  .laneiro. 

.Viir.  I  Do. 

.Vpr.  13  Julius  (i.  Lay.  Consul  (lenenal, 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Consumption  of  tea.  cotlee,  and  yerba  rnatO . 

Importation  of  plants  and  seeds  from  foreign  countries _ 

I’ort  improvements  at  Valparaiso . 

Leasing  Chilean  floveniment  railways  . 


Chilean  railways  need  rolling  slock,  etc . 

Market  for  .American  goods,  and  how  to  enter  same . 

Trade  and  Industrial  Notes:  Chile’s  exports  for  January, 
1911.  Deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  Chile.  ( »iwrating  ex¬ 
penses  of  Chilean  railways.  I’roduction  of  nitrate.  Re¬ 
sult  of  whale  hunt.  First  UMsmiolive  constructed  in  Chile 
tested.  FRTort  t)<‘ing  made  to  have  rural  holdings  divided 
into  smaller  tracts. 

Wi’st  coast  information  agency . 

Product  ion  of  tin . . 

Increaseil  parrs*ls-iK)St  business . 


•Mar.  27  .V.  .V  Winslow,  Consul,  Valpa¬ 

raiso. 

Mar.  2S  Do. 

.Vfir.  1  II.  I*.  Fletcher,  Uniled  States 

.Mini.ster. 

.Apr.  3  .A.  A.  Winslow,  Consul,  Val|)a- 

raiso. 

..do _  Do. 

Apr.  4  Do. 

. .  .do. . .  .  Do. 


.Apr.  .">  Do. 

.Apr.  II  Do, 

■Apr.  14  Do. 


(loyerninent  control  of  insurant* . 

Suggestions  as  to  itiethoils  of  incTcasing  ,V ttiericati  coitimerci 
in  Republic  of  Colombia. 

Prices  of  lM‘er  in  llarrampiilla,  Colombia . 


.Mar.  29  Clias.  11.  Small.  Vice  and  Deputy 
Consul  (ieiieral,  llogol.a. 

.Apr,  4  Do. 

Apr.  13  .V.  L.  Ilurnell,  Vi«s'  Consul,  llar- 

rampiilla. 


lO-oI 
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lieports  received  up  to  June  1,  1911 — Continued. 


Title. 


Date.  .\uthor. 


CO.ST.V  RK  A. 


Wood  alcohol. 


Bill  Krantint:  free  entry  of  steam  boilers,  gasoline,  etc . 

Design  for  the  “  Medalla  tie  la  Independencia”  to  be  given 
to  oflicers  and  men  who  were  members  of  the  army  of 
liberation. 

Bill  passed  regulating  practice  of  pharmacy  in  t'liba . 

l)O.MINICAN  REPUBLIC. 


Report  on  wood  alcohol . 


Motor  cars . 


Liiinber . 

Shoe  machinery . 

Sheep  and  horse^dipping  machinery . 

t'atalogues,  price  lists,  and  discounts . 

Pianos— importance  of  giving  prices  and  terms . 

Hardwoods . 

Instructions  lor  operating  ice  machinery . 

.Motor-boat  engines . 

Importance  of  .American  mantilaclurers  giving  full  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  prices,  etc. 

Wood  alcohol  in  Ecuador . 


Apr. 

19 

Chester  Donald.son,  Consul,  fort 

Limou. 

Apr. 

12 

J.  B.  Jackson,  American  Minis¬ 
ter.  Havana. 

Aiir. 

17 

Do. 

Apr. 

19 

Do. 

Apr. 

2,5 

f.  E.  Holland,  Consul,  Puerto 

Plata. 

j 

Mar. 

27 

G.  D.  Hedian,  CoiLstilar  .Agent, 

Esmeralflas. 

Mar. 

30 

Do. 

Mar. 

31 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Apr. 

’  r 

Do. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

. .  .(io. 

Do. 

Apr. 

Do. 

Apr. 

5 

Do. 

Apr. 

t> 

H.  R.  Dietrich,  CuilsiiI  General 

Marine  ga.soline  motors . do. 

Expanded  metal  reenforcing  for  concrete . 

Shipment  of  asphalt . 


. .  .do . 

.Apr.  17 


iUATEMAI.A. 


Carib  Indians . 

Banana  industry.. . 


Opening  for  investment . 

Opening  for  engineering . 

Market  for  numbering  machines . 

Market  for  .American  goods . 

Market  for  hammocks.  Duty . 

llow  to  travel  through  Guatemala . 

.Market  for  pianos . 

Market  for  ready-made  clothing . 

Heeds  and  rattans.  Furniture  manufacttires . 

Trade  in  cacao  beans . 

Distribution  of  goods  sold  to  (’entral  .American  countries. 


Apr.  1)  , 

Geo.  A. 

eral.  ( 

■Apr.  20  i 

Do. 

.  .do . ; 

Do. 

Apr.  21  j 

Do. 

..do . 

Do. 

..do . 

Do. 

..do . 1 

Do. 

Apr.  22  1 

Do. 

..do . 

Do. 

Mav  2 

Do. 

..do . 1 

Do. 

Guayaquil. 

(i.  D.  Iletlian.  (’oiusular  .Agent, 
F'smeraldas. 

Do. 

II.  K.  Dietrich,  Consul  (ieneral. 
tiua.vaqiiil. 

E.  Reed,  Consul,  Livingston. 
Geo.  A.  Bucklin.  jr..  Consul  Gen- 
ral.  Guatemala  City. 


IIONDURA.S. 


Opening  of  the  “Centro  Social” .  Jan.  19; 

New  chapter  in  the  history  of  Honduras .  Mar.  22 

.Automoliiles . do . 

Gasoline  stoves  and  ovens .  .Mar.  Hi 

Metal  ceiling,  etc . do . | 

.Annual  report  on  Honduras .  .Apr.  12 

Commerce  of  Truxillo.  Cattletrade . Apr.  14; 

Commerce  and  industry . Apr.  21  j 

.Automobiles .  Apr.  29  ! 

OutliMik  for  commercial  acids .  May  t  ' 


MEXICO. 


Newspaperclipjiingreganlingcontemplatcdexiienditure.sby  Jan.  19  1 
Guailalajara.  ! 

List  of  classified  Imsiness  men  of  Matamoros .  Jan.  J.A 

No  uuaranline  against  Havana,  Cul)a .  Ket).  28; 

Trade  report:  Large  increase  in  exiHirlation  of  tomatoes  and  .Apr.  12  I 
other  vegetables  from  Mexico  through  the  port  of  Nogales. 

Aguacate  plant  and  its  seeds .  Apr.  IS 

Belling  industry  in  San  Luis  I’olosi . Apr.  19  I 


.A.  T.  Hat'iierle.  Consul,  Teguci¬ 
galpa. 

Do. 

H.  Schniuck. con.sul.  .Amapala. 

.A.  T.  Haelierle,  Con.sul,  Teguci¬ 
galpa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Allen  Gard,  Consul,  Ceilia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


S.  E.  Magill. Consul.  Guadalajara. 

J.  H.  JohiLson,  Consul,  Mata- 
moros. 

AA’.  W.  Caninla.  Consul,  A'eracriiz. 
.A.  A".  Dye,  Consul,  Nogales. 

T.  AA'.  A’oetter,  Consul,  Saltillo. 
AV.  L.  Bonney.  Consul.  San  Ltds 

I’olosi. 
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Rf ports  rfcfiri'd  up  to  June  1,  lull — ('oiitinued. 


Title. 


Date. 


.\uthor. 


MEXICO— continiifd. 


El<*ctric  sittn.s  -  Mow  to  outer  market .  .Vpr.  19 

Zapupe  liber . \pr.  20 

New.spapers  of  Sonora . Vpr.  25 

Keport  on  animal  fiber,  resemblini;  silk,  found  in  .Mexico . Vpr.  20 

Corsets . Vpr.  2k 

Kailway  concessions . Vjir.  29 

TralTic  'on  the  Tehuantepec  Koutf  for  1910 . do . I 

Declared  exports  from  the  Tampico  Consular  District  to  the  May  2 

I'nited  States  tor  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1911. 

Value  of  catalogues  on  flie  at  Consulate . do . 

Best  distrilmting  center  for  oil  pumps .  May  3 

(.iiiayule  rut)l)er  shipments .  May  II 

PANAM.t. 

Wood  alcohol . Vpr.  29 

PERU. 

Tariff  on  mild  steel .  Mar.  23 

Use  of  wood  alcohol  in  Peru . Vpr.  12 

Cotton  production  of  Peru . do . 

.SALVADOR. 

Changes  in  the  customs  tariff  system  of  Salvador . Vpr.  7 

Use  of  wood  alcohol  in  Salvador . Vpr.  S 

Changes  in  the  customs  tariff  system  of  Salvador . Vpr.  19 

Keductioii  of  import  duties  on  materials  for  candles  and  soap.  .Vpr.  22 
.Vctprovidingforthefreeentry  ofcotton.seetlsand  machinery  . .  .do _ 


for  cotton  weaving. 

Information  liureau  in  the  Department  of  .Vgriculture  of  .Vpr.  2s 
Salvador. 

URUGUAY. 


New  tariff  for  loading  and  unloading  coitstruct  ion  material..  Mar.  Ik 
Recent  all-rail  journey  from  Montevideo  to  Kio .  Mar.  22 

Investigation  of  animal  and  industrial  education  with  the  Mar.  25 
primary  and  secondaryschoolsofUnitedStatesand Canada. 

Consular  bulletin  to  lie  pulilished  by  the  Government  of  I’m-  . .  .do _ 

guay. 

Scientific  fish  culture  to  be  fostered  in  Uruguay . do . 

.Meat  experts  wanted  in  Uruguay . '. .  Mar.  27 

Gold  loan  to  be  issued  by  Government  of  Uruguay .  Mar.  31 

Vpplication  of  the  new  municipal  loan .  .Vpr.  3 

I  ’urchase  of  paint  ings . Vpr.  4 

Two  important  bridges  to  be  Iniilt  in  X’ruguay . Vpr.  li 

Revision  of  some  Uruguayan  duties . do . 

Estimates  for  Montevideo  port  works  extension . Vpr.  k 

VENEZUELA. 

Increa.se  in  tourist-s’  excursion  Itiisiness  to  the  West  Indies  .Mar.  27 
and  Spatiish  Main. 

Presidential  decree  of  .Vpril  1  regarding  classification  of  ml)-  .Vpr.  4 
her  for  t  ires. 

Rublier  tires  for  carriages . . .  .do . 

Duty  on  gasoline  reiluced  in  V’enezuela . ;  .Vpr.  5 

Extension  of  contract  for  steam  ves.sels  betwwn  Cano  Colo-  ...do . 

rado  and  Cristobal  Colon.  Venezuela. 

Presidential  decree  of  April  4  transferring  gasoline  and  Ih'II-  . .  .do . 

zine  from  the  fourth  to  the  first  class  of  thi-  taritf. 

New  steamship  service  l)etw<>en  Trinidad  and  Veni'zuelan  Vpr.  il 
ports. 

.Vutomobiles  in  Venezuela . do . 

Customs  tariff  on  preserved  and  tinned  meats  and  fish  n--  .Vpr.  7 
dticed  in  Venezuela. 

Resolution  on  the  asses-sment  of  gasoline  ami  Ixmzine . ilo . 

Resolution  on  the  as.ses.sment  of  preserved  foo<ls .  .Viir.  k 

Tariff  changes  in  Vcni-zuela . Vpr.  21 

Silkworm  culture  in  Colombia . . .  .do . 


.VI.  Letcher,  Consul.  Chihuahua. 

G.  B.  .McGoogan,  Consul,  Pro¬ 
greso. 

L.  Ilostetter, Consul,  ilermosillo. 

C.  E.  Guyant,  Vice  and  Deputy 
Consid  General,  Mexico  City. 

.V.  J.  Lespinasse.  Consul.  Fron- 
tera. 

C.  .\.  Miller,  Consul,  Tampico. 

L.  W.  Haskell,  Consul.  Salina 
Cruz. 

C.  .V.  Miller,  Consul,  Tampico. 

L.  Ilostetter, Consul.  Ilermosillo. 

C.  .V.  Miller,  Consul,  Tampico. 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  Consul,  Ciudad 
Porfirio  Diaz. 


.V.  Snyder,  Consul.  Panama. 


W.  II.  Rol)ert.soii.  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral.  Callao. 

Do. 

Do. 


II.  D.  Clum,  ViceConsid  General 
San  Salvailor. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


K.  Goding,  Consul,  Montevideo 

E.  V.  Morgan.  .VnuTican  Minis¬ 
ter,  .Montevideo. 

F.  Coding,  Consul,  Montevideo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

E.  V.  Morgan,  .Vmerican  .Minis¬ 
ter,  Montevidi'o. 

F.  Goding,  Consul,  Monteviileo. 

E.  V.  Morgan.  .Vmerican  Mitiis- 
ter,  Montevideo. 

Do. 

F.  Goding,  Consul,  .Montevideo. 

Do 


I.  .V.  Maiming. Consul.  La  Giiaira. 
J  W.  Garrett,  Consul,  Caracas. 

I.  .V.  Manning,  Consul.  La  Giiaira. 

Do. 

Do. 

J.  W.  GarnMt.  Consul.  Caracas. 

I.  V.  Manning.  Consul.  La  Giiaira. 

Do. 

Do. 

II.  K.  WrighI,  Consul.  Puerto 
Caliello. 

Do. 

I.  .V.  Manning.Consul.  La  Giiaira. 
Do. 


Author. 
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VENEZUELA- continued. 

Wood  alcohol . \pr.  22  H.  R.  Wright,  (’onsul,  I’uerto 

I  ('alx'llo. 

Badly  packed  empty  bottles . do .  I.  .\.  Manning,  t'onsul,  I.aGuaira 

Railway  trallic  in  Venezuela  during  1910 . do .  Do. 

('atalogues  for  Venezuela  should  not  be  sent  by  parcels  iwst.  .\pr.  20  H.  J.  Totten.  (\>nsul.  Maracaibo. 

Wood  alcohol . do . ■  Do. 

Prices  of  produce  in  .Maracaibo . do .  Do. 


THE  NEW  VENEZUELAN  REVENUE  CUTTER  DE  ENERO.” 

This  revenue  cutter  ((iuarda-Costa),  the  first  built  in  Venezuela,  was  constructeti  in  the  National 
Shipyards  at  Puerto  Cabello.  un<ler  the  technical  direction  of  Sr.  Jo.s6  Fernando  Caprilcs, 
engineer. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  BUDGET. 


The  Aifreiitine  Imdjret  as  orifrinally  ])iesente(l  for  1911  has  been 
elianfieil  as  follows: 

National  currency .o 

Suppressed  items .  Sf),  457,  88(i.  81 

Reduction  in  items .  40,  572,  774.  93 

I  telayed  items .  17,  890, 9(K).  98 


Total . . . 67, 921.  562.  72 


NEW  BUREAU  CREATED. 

The  ITiited  States  consul  fjeneral  at  Buenos  Aires  reports  that 
there  has  been  created  by  Executive  decree,  in  the  National  Terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Pampa,  Rio  Ne^ro,  Neuquen,  Chuhut,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
Misiones,  an  office  to  he  known  as  the  “Lands,  immigration,  and 
agricultural  defense.’’  This  will  come  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Ministiy  of  Agriculture,  and  will  be  charged  with  such  various  duties 
as  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  ejectment  of  trespassers  from  the 
State  lands,  and  encouiagement  and  assistance  of  colonizers. 

GROWTH  OF  AUTOMOBILE  IMPORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  automobiles  imported  into 
the  Argentine  Republic  from  1900  to  1910,  inclusive: 


Niiml)er  of 

■^'oars.  aiitomo- 

l)il(‘s.  1 

1 

Years.  1 

Niiml)er  of 
aiitomo- 
t)ile.s. 

1WH> .  9  1 

1901 .  1(»  ' 

1900 . 

1907 . 

712 

010 

495 

8;tl 

I.,5W 

1902 .  2S  1 

19o:l.,  02 

1908 . * 

1904 .  129 

1910 . 

1905  .  377 

The  invoice  value  of  the  automobiles  imported  in  1910  was  $1,368,- 
209,  placing  an  average  value  on  each  machine  of  .$865. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  AT  LA  PLATA. 


The  Ciovernment  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  luis  <lecided  to 
establish  a  school  of  agriculture  in  conjunction  with  the  Zoological 
(larden  of  La  Plata. 


1958 


peso  e(piivaleiil  to  $9.4246  United  States  jrold. 
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PROPOSED  FOREIGN  EXHIBITS  OF  ARGENTINE  PRODUCTS. 

The  Bureau  of  Coiumeree  and  Industry,  Dejiartment  of  Ajirienl- 
tnre,  has  ])roposed  a  new  method  for  makiii"  known  tlie  Argentine 
products  throughout  the  jirincipal  commercial  centers  of  the  world, 
lender  this  plan  samples  of  stock,  agricultural,  forestal,  mineral,  and 
industrial  products  will  be  prepared  and  sent  to  leading  commercial 
museums  for  the  information  and  inspection  of  interested  parties. 
These  samples  will  consist  of  wool,  hides,  skins,  cereals,  woods,  ores, 
flour,  preserved  fruits,  etc.  The  propaganda  will  he  commencetl  in 
Europe  and  if  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  it  will  he  extended  to 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

SHOE  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

One  of  the  most  prosperous  and  growing  industries  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Kepublic  is  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  The  great 
center  of  this  industry'  is  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires.  Here 
there  are  223  shoe  manufactories,  with  a  total  capital  of  about 
$2, .500,000,  employing  6,800  people,  and  having  an  annual  output 
valued  at  over  ?8,000,000. 

There  are  also  7  factories  in  the  Pro\ince  of  Santa  Fe,  5  in  Tucu- 
man,  7  in  Cordoba,  and  3  in  other  sections  of  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires.  Some  of  the  larger  establishments  produce  as  many  as 
810,000  pairs  of  shoes  per  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  this  industry  in  the  country, 
the  import  trade  of  boots  and  shoes  is  of  considerable  volume,  there 
having  been  imported  in  1910, 173,956  dozen  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes. 

VEGETABLE-OIL  INDUSTRY. 

There  are  15  factories  in  Buenos  Aires  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  vegetable  oils  for  consumption  in  the  Kepublic.  These  factories 
use  largely  peanut  oil  as  a  base,  and  sell  about  $2,500,000,  national 
currency,  of  the  refined  product  annually.  Large  quantities  of  olives 
and  olive  oils  are  imported  into  the  Kepublic  annually.  In  1910 
these  imports  consisted  of  4,929  tons  of  olives  and  29,574  tons  of 
olive  oil.  In  atldition  to  the  foregoing,  the  imports  of  cottonseed  oil 
in  1910  aggregated  2,621,879  kilos,  and  that  of  other  oils  735,069 
kilos.  It  is  claimed  that  the  olive  tree,  cotton  plant,  and  other 
vegetables  from  the  fruit  and  seed  of  which  imported  oils  are  made 
can  be  grown  in  abundance  in  several  provinces  of  the  Kepublic,  and 
the  development  of  this  industiy  on  a  large  scale  is  being  seriously 
contemplated. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CONSULAR  NOTES. 

The  minister  of  public  works  has  approved  the  plans  for  the  irri¬ 
gation  works  at  San  Carlos,  Salta,  at  a  cost  of  $312,505  United  States 
currency. 


b 
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The  Practical  School  of  Aviculture  at  La  Plata  has  been  opened 
with  25  j)upils. 

The  consul  general  at  Buenos  Aires  advises  that  the  Coininercial 
Defense  League  has  petitioned  the  minister  of  finance  that  the 
rebate  on  the  dut}'  on  imported  sugar  be  made  permanent. 

Another  report  from  the  same  source  advises  that  the  prospects 
of  cotton  cultivation  in  the  Chaco  and  Misiones  Territories  are  being 
investigated  by  experts. 

The  importation  of  newspaper  printing  paper  into  Argentina  in 

1910  amounted  to  23,230  tons,  an  increase  of  7,101  tons  over  the 
importations  of  1909. 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.'s  steamer  Orcoma,  on  a  recent 
voyage  from  the  west  coast  to  Montevideo,  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  wireless  communication  from  Port  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands, 
to  Punta  del  Este,  on  the  Uruguayan  coast,  a  distance  of  1 ,000  miles. 

CAPITAL  INVESTED  IN  RAILWAYS  IN  1910. 

At  the  close  of  1910  the  capital  invested  in  the  railways  of  the 
Uej)ublic  amounted  to  §981,349,000  Argentine  gold,  .§874,049,000  of 
which  represented  money  invested  in  private  lines,  and  §107,300,000 
invested  in  State  railways.  On  December  31,  1909,  the  amount 
invested  in  the  railways  of  the  country  was  §898,913,000  Argentine 
gold,  so  that  the  investment  in  railways  for  1910  represents  an 
increase  of  §82,430,000  Argentine  gold. 

There  were  at  the  close  of  1910  a])])roxiinately  25,200  kilometers 
of  railway's  in  the  Republic,  as  compared  with  23,740  kilometers  in 
1909.  It  is  estimated  that  the  length  of  the  Argentine  railways  in 

1911  will  be  20,500  kilometers.  The  budget  for  1911  carries  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  §11,990.700,  national  currency,  for  the  development  of 
State  railways. 

TRAMWAYS  OF  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  Buenos  Aires  Tramway  Co.  was  incorporated  in  1877  and 
reorganized  in  1887.  From  that  time  to  1900  the  ca])italization 
of  this  company  was  fixed  at  about  £1,000,000.  In  1900  electricity 
was  substituted  for  horse  traction  and  another  reorganization  was 
effected  merging  all  the  branch  lines  into  one  company,  now  having 
an  authorized  ca])italization  of  over  £23,199,000. 

At  present  the  tramway  lines  have  a  total  length  of  352  miles  of 
single  track,  an<l  a  subway,  in  proce.ss  of  construction,  estimated  to 
cost  £5,000,000.  It  is  hoped  to  have  a  .section  of  this  subway  ready 
for  operation  in  1913. 

The  recei])ts  of  the  tramways  for  1910  aggregated  £2,419,186, 
against  £1,564,093  expenditures,  making  possible  a  dividend  of  71 
percent.  In  1910  the  lines  owned  2,156  cars,  which  covered  42,881,395 
miles  during  the  year. 
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PROPOSED  RAILWAY  FROM  SAN  JTJAN  TO  JACKAL. 

A  railway  is  sodii  to  be  coiistructetl  from  San  Juan  to  the  town  of 
Jachal.  Tlie  route  to  be  traversed  by  this  line  is  through  one  of  the 
most  fertile  ])ortions  of  the  Province  of  San  Juan,  while  the  town  of 
Jachal,  situated  on  the  Jachal  River,  Province  of  that  name,  is  an 
ini])ortant  wheat  ])roducing  and  milling  center.  In  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  are  extensive  areas  devoted  to  grajie  culture  and  the  ])rotluc- 
tion  of  barley,  cotton,  and  flax. 


FEDERAL  AND  DEPARTMENTAL  BUDGETS. 


The  budget  of  the  Federal  Government  of  Bolivia  for  1911  shows 
the  following  ex])enditures: 


Expenditures  for  aeeount  of:  Bollviano.n 

I,<‘f;islative  department .  340,  382.  00 

Forei"!)  relations  and  worship .  926,  735.  00 

Interior  and  foinento .  3, 265,  263.  00 

T reasury .  5,  221,  774.  94 

Ju.stice  and  industry .  1,  360,  643.  80 

I  nstruetion  and  agriculture .  1,981,236.24 

War  and  colonization .  4,  709,  823.  56 


Total .  17,805,858.54 

The  Federal  receijas  for  the  same  period  are  estimat(“d  at .  13, 141, 175.00 


The  expenditures  of  tlie  departmental  budget  for  1911  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  3,095,822.28  bolivianos,  while  the  receijtts  are  fixed  at  an 
etpial  amount,  apportioned  as  follows; 


Oepartmental  revenues: 

('hiupiisaca . 

I, a  Paz . 

('whal)amt)a . 

( (ruro . 

Potosi . 

Tarija . 

Santa  Cruz . 

Oeni . 


Boliviano.a 
24t»,  903.  00 
1,  208,  860.  10 
337, 259.  00 
262, 076. 18 
560, 000.  00 
146, 472.  tK) 
190, 142.  00 
141, 110.00 


Total .  3,095,822.28 

BOUNDARY  PROTOCOL  WITH  PERU. 

The  minister  of  Bolivia  in  Peru  and  the  secretary  of  foreign 
relations  of  the  Bolivian  Government  signeil  at  Lima,  April  15,  1911, 
the  protocol  fixing  the  bases  and  defining  the  rules  governing  the 
Mixed  Boundaiy  Commission,  which,  according  to  the  agreement  of 


“The  boliviano  is  equal  to  $0,389  United  States  gold. 
96501— Bull.  6—11 - 8 
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September  17,  1909,  has  been  appointed  to  establish  the  boundary’ 
between  Bolivia  and  Peru. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  commission  the  boundary  line  has  been 
divided  into  four  sections.  This  division  iloes  not  include  that  part 
of  the  boundary  line  separating  the  Madre  de  Dios  and  Acre  Rivers 
until  an  agreement  is  arrived  at  regarding  same  or  until  tlie  arbitra¬ 
tion  decision  provided  for  in  the  protocol  of  March  30,  1911,  concern¬ 
ing  the  Manuripe  boundary  has  been  renderetl.  This  part  of  the 
boundai'y  line  will  then  be  further  referred  to  a  subcommittee  selected 
from  the  mixed  committee. 

The  protocol  indicates  the  principal  points  at  which  landmarks  are 
to  be  erected  by  the  mixed  commission,  and  if  in  the  placing  of  these 
doubts  or  difhculties  should  arise  wbich  can  not  be  settled  b}-  the 
commission  then  the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Royal  Geographic  Society  of  London,  whose  tlecision 
in  the  matter  shall  be  final. 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  BOLIVIA,  APRIL  AND  MAY,  1911. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Bolivian  minister  at  Washington, 
Seuor  Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  the  Bulletin  is  enabled  to  publish 
the  following  table  showing  the  exports  from  New  York  to  Bolivia  for 
the  months  of  April  and  May,  1911 : 


April.  Muy. 

Cotton  goods .  $17,077.72  $21,605.00 

Foodstuffs .  5,003.00  4,161.37 

Hardware .  9,606.39  1,968.90 

Flour .  3, 514.  50  22,  758.  50 

Machinery .  4,086.98  13,026.36 

Miscellaneous .  35,554.45  36,11.5.25 


Totals .  75,  443.  04  99,  635.  38 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  AT  POTOPOTO. 

The  inauguration  of  the  agricultural  school  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Potopoto  Valley,  at  Sopocachi,  near  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  took 
place  April  last.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  and  agriculture, 
Senor  M.  B.  Mariaca,  Dr.  Felipe  Guzman,  inspector  general  of 
education,  and  a  large  number  of  prominent  teachers  and  agriculturists 
were  present  at  the  exercises.  Mr.  Agustin  Luna  Pizarro,  a  prac¬ 
tical  agricultural  engineer  of  wide  experience  and  a  noted  botanist. 
Is  director  of  the  institution.  It  is  probable  that  a  veterinary  de¬ 
partment  will  be  added  to  this  school  later. 

COMPLETION  OF  CUSTOMHOUSE  AT  QUIACA. 

The  customhouse  at  Quiaca,  an  important  railway  station  on  the 
boundary  line  between  Bolivia  and  tbe  Argentine  Republic,  has  been 
completed.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Northern  Argentine  Railway 
enters  Bolivia.  The  town  itself  is  situated  in  a  rapidly  developing 
commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  section  of  country. 
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EXTENT  OF  BOLIVIAN  RAILWAYS. 

A  recent  report  from  Maddin  Simmers,  Escp,  the  United  States 
charge  d’alfaires  ad  interim,  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  furnishes  the  fol¬ 
io  winji  statistics  in  regard  to  the  number  of  kilometers  of  railway 
in  construction,  in  operation,  and  projected  in  Bolivia  up  to  April 
11.  1911: 

BOLIVI.\N  RAILWAYS.  LINES  OPENED  FOR  TRAFFIC. 

1.  The  Antofatrasta  (('hile)  &  Bolivia  Railway  Co.  (Ltd.),  75-centinieter  fiauge. 

Now  being  converted  to  meter  gauge.  Bolivian  section  of  line . kilos. .  484 

2.  The  Guaqui  to  La  Paz  Railroad.  Constructed  by  the  Government  of  Bolivia 

and  sold  in  July,  1910,  to  the  Peruvian  Coqwnition,  an  Engli.sh  company. 
Meter  gauge  road  from  l.ake  Titicaca  to  the  city  of  f.a  Paz. 

Steam  .section  from  Guaqui  to  the  heights  of  La  Paz . kilos. .  89 


Electric  section  from  the  heights  of  La  Paz  down  into  the  city .  .do _  9 

Total .  98 

3.  Viacha  and  Oruro  Line;  meter  gauge.  Constructed  by  the  Bolivian  liailway 
Co.  (Ltd.)  and  American  company,  under  contract  dated  May,  1900,  between 
the  Bolivian  Government  and  Me.ssrs.  Speyer  and  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York.  Length  of  line . kilos. .  202 

Total  length  of  lines  opened  for  traffic .  784 


LINES  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


1.  The  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway;  meter  gauge.  Line  being  constructed  by 

the  thilean  Government  under  treaty  with  Bolivia,  190t.  Sir  John  Jack- 
son  (Chile)  (Ltd.),  contractors.  Bolivian  .section  from  the  frontier  to 
Viacha . kilos..  208 

2.  Rio  Mulato  to  Potosi;  meter  gauge.  Line  being  con.structed  by  the  Bolivian 

Railway  Co.  (Ltd.),  under  modified  contract  between  the  Bolivian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Me.s.srs.  Speyer.  The  Antofagasta  (Chile)  &  Bolivia  Railway 
Co.  (Ltd.),  constructors . kilos..  170 

3.  Oruro  to  Cochabamba  Line;  meter  gauge.  Line  in  construction  by  the  Anto- 

fag-fi.sta  Co.  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  preceding  line . kilos. .  200 

4.  Uyuni  to  Tupiza  Line;  meter  gauge.  Work  commenced  by  the  Antofagasta 

Co.  under  modified  Speyer  contract . kilos. .  200 

5.  The  Antofagasta  &  Bolivia  Railway  Co.  (Ltd.).  Separate  entrance  to  the  city 

of  T>a  Paz  granted  by  the  National  Congress  in  1911;  meter-gauge  road,  to  be 
worked  by  steam;  2^  per  cent  grade . kilos. .  28 

6.  Cochabamba  Electric  Railway;  75-centimeter  gauge.  Being  built  by  a  native 

company,  the  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  of  Cochabamba .  90 


Total  lines  under  construction .  896 

On  the  lines  now  being  con.structed  260  kilometers  of  track  are  laid,  and  on  the 
following  lines  passenger  traffic  is  worked  provisionally  by  the  contractors: 

Viacha  to  Corocoro . kilos. .  70 

Rio  Mulato  to  Potosi . 1 . do -  60 

Oruro  to  Banderani . do -  62 


Total .  192 

Of  the  90  kilometers  of  the  75-centimeter  line  in  the  Cochabamba  Valley,  13  are 
now  open  for  traffic. 
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In  addition  to  the  lines  open  for  trallie  and  under  construction,  a  ])rivate  line  (75- 
centimeter  fjauge),  33  kilometers  in  len<;th,  owned  and  worked  hy  the  Iluanchaca 
Co.,  runs  from  the  Uyuni  Station  of  the  AntofajKif^ta  Railway  to  the  company's  proj)- 
erty  at  Pulacayo. 

And  the  La  Paz  Electric  Tramways  (meter  KauRe),  5  kilometers  in  length,  are 
owned  and  worked  by  the  Rolivian  Rubber  &  General  Enteri)ri.«e  (Ltd.),  and  form 
a  continuation  of  the  electric  section  of  the  Guaqui  to  La  Paz  Railway  right  into 
the  streets  of  the  city. 

Congre.ss  has  authorized  the  Executive  to  contract  for  the  extension  of  this  electric 
sy.'item  from  the  city  of  La  Paz  down  the  valley  of  the  La  Paz  River. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


At  tlie  oppiiiiiff  of  the  lirazilian  ('onfrress.  May  .‘h  1911,  I’ro.sidt'iil 
Hermes  ua  Fonseca  |)reseiitetl  his  annual  message,  in  which  he  siini- 
marizetl  existing  conditions  and  recommended  the  ado])tion  of  various 
legislative  measures. 

'I'he  President  referred  to  the  traiujudlity  jtrevailing  at  the  jiresent 
time  throughout  the  Jiepuhlic  and  commentetl  on  the  recent  naval 
♦lifliculty.  He  then  dwelt,  at  some  length,  on  the  international  rela¬ 
tions  of  Brazil  and  enumerated  the  various  conventions  and  treaties 
concluded  during  the  year;  also  the  congre.sses,  conventions,  and 
celebrations  of  various  countries  to  which  it  had  been  invited.  Sinc(* 
the  last  message  was  jiresented  Brazil  had  entered  into  treaties  with 
('olomhia,  (Jreece,  Ru.ssia,  Austria-Hungaiy,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay. 

TheBrazilian-Peruvian  ArhitrationUourt, sitting  at  Rio  de  daneiro, 
concluded  its  labors  on  .June  30,  1910,  after  having  adjudicated  91 
claims. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  administiation.  according  to 
the  me.ssage,  was  the  i)romulgation,  on  April  5,  1911,  of  the  decree 
reforming  the  public-school  system  of  Brazil.  Under  the  new  law 
secondary  and  higher  education  are  practically  under  the  control  of 
a  board  of  education. 

Iteferring  to  the  railway  development,  the  President  stated  that 
1,S70.0S  kilometers  were  added  to  the  railway  mileage  of  the 
Itepuhlic  during  the  year,  making  a  total  mileage  now  of  21,370.19 
kilometers.  The  telegraph  system,  too,  was  extended,  there  now 
being  in  operation  029  stations,  as  against  .')90  in  1909. 

The  message  then  discussed  the  financial  status  of  the  country  and 
urged  economy  in  public  expenditures  in  order  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
The  condition  of  the  treasury  and  the  national  debt  were  also  taken 
U])  by  the  President. 

In  conclusion,  the  President  (pioted  the  export  and  import  traile 
figures  for  1910,  which  showed  a  remarkable  increase  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Brazil. 
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NEW  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  NAVAL  ACADEMY. 

The  Diario  Ollioial  of  April  (i,  191 1,  contains  the  new  regulations 
of  the  Brazilian  Xaval  Academy.  An  important  provision  of  the  new 
law  is  that  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  special  course  for  naval 
odicers,  which  will  include  the  study  of  international  law,  tactics  and 
strategy,  naval  organization  and  administration,  coast  defense,  naval 
sanitation,  etc.  It  is  understood  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  engage  foreign  naval  experts  for  this  course. 

BRAZILIAN  JURIDICAL  CONGRESS. 

The  second  national  Juridical  ('ongress  will  meet  at  Sao  Paulo,  on 
August  11,  1911,  under  the  auspices  of  the  ‘'Instituto  da  Ordem  dos 
Advoqad os  Bra zi lei ros.” 

POSTPONEMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  JURISTS. 

The  International  Conference  of  Jurists  which  was  to  have  met  at 
Kio  de  Janeiro  on  May  21  of  the  present  year  has  been  postponed 
until  April  22, 1912.  The  drafts  of  the  Codes  of  International  Private 
Law  and  International  Public  Law  have  already  been  prej)ared  and 
are  now  ready  for  submission  to  the  various  Governments  which 
exjiect  to  send  delegates  to  the  Conference. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  FOR  1910. 

A  commercial  review  of  Brazil  for  the  year  1910  is  the  contents 
of  a  comjm'hensive  report  recently  sid)mitted  by  Vico  Consul  General 
fl.  J.  Slkciita,  of  Bio  de  flaneiro.  From  it  we  are  pleased  to  quote  the 
following  data  on  the  foreign  trade  of  that  country  for  the  past  year: 

The  value  of  Brazilian  exports  and  imj)orts  to  and  from  foreign 
countries  amounted  to  $o4.'),.5Sl  ,27o,  as  comjiared  with  84SS,021,9r)4 
in  1909  and  .'?;i8r),2S0,447  in  190S.  The  increase  in  1910  over  the  pre- 
A  ions  year,  amounting  to  more  than  .8.^0,000, 000,  was  due  almost 
altogether  to  the  increase  in  imports,  imports  in  1910  amounted 
to  the  record-breaking  total  of  823.5,074.837,  as  compared  with 
8179,090,12.5  in  1909.  The  excess  of  exports  over  im])orts  in  1*910 
was  874.431,601,  as  com|)ared  with  8128,641,704  in  1909. 

Practically  all  countries  shared,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the 
general  increase  of  imports  into  Brazil.  The  following  table  shows 
tin*  distribution  of  the  trade,  by  countries  of  origin,  during  1909  and 
ntlO: 


('oiiiitrio.;. 

lOOit 

1910 

Coiintrip.'. 

nm 

1910 

I'nilPii  KinK<loin . 

$48,241.2S7 

$07,001,005 

NewfoiindUind . 

.«2.«)8,041 

$2. 707, 328 

Oerinaiiv . 

28, 007. 001 

.■17,4.V>,.580 

Switzprland . 

1.90:l,  109 

2.911,009 

‘22.2(i5.534 

30. 253.  !US 

1.74H.077 

1 ,  :m,  348 

IS.  t>10,39S 

22. 2iyK  307 

!,.522.TO1 

2.  IKK),  270 

17,922,587 

20. 13;i,  472 

l,.5(M.93;l 

1.970.849 

I’orliigal . 

92h)4,(>1.5 

13. 10,4.  .800 

Canada . 

9.')3.523 

1. 1.59.079 

MolKiiiiii . 

7,280,007 

10,tW)5.097 

All  other  coiiniriss  . , 

3.771,013 

5,  .545, 012 

•  riii’iiav . 

0,294,057 

0,  l(r2,200 

Itillv . 

5,280.557 

7.503.410 

Total . 

179.)‘rtH).  125 

235,  .574. 837 

Aiistria-nimt:iiry . 

2.:«>5..S25 

3. 340.  SI  1 
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The  total  exports  in  1910  amounted  to  $310,006,438,  as  compared 
with  $308,331,829  in  1909.  The  year’s  trade  was  carried  on  alon" 
lines  which  represented  a  considerable  variation  in  its  distribution, 
both  as  to  ports  of  origin  and  countries  of  destination,  in  comparison 
with  the  general  trend  of  the  trade  in  1909. 

The  ac(;ompan3dng  table  gives  the  distribution  of  ex})ort  trade  of 
Brazil,  by  countries  of  destination,  for  1909  and  1910: 


Countrips.  IWOy  IftlO  Countries.  1909  1910 


United  States .  *12:1,817,298  *112,184.008 

United  Kingdom .  49,832,180  73,440,577 

German.v .  48,130,450  30,285,755 

France.. . I  2<i.514,120  20.110.585 

Netherlands .  14,390,172  15,289,004 

.\ustria-nungary .  10,201,295  9,007,954 

Argentina .  10,229.459  11,018,104 

llelgiuin .  0,492,082  5,011,0s33 


Uruguay .  *5,203,043  *5,072,471 

Italy .  2,051,878  2,092,108 

Spam .  1,002,270  l,C74..5r>0 

I’ortugal .  905,908  834,008 

All  other  countries _  8,841,014  10,779,431 


Total .  308,331,829  310,006,438 


UELAND  STANFORD  SCIENTIFIC  EXPEDITION  TO  BRAZIL. 

The  scientific  exjietlition  organized  by  the  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versftj*  to  stud^^  the  geolog}"  and  natural  histor}"  of  the  northern 
States  of  Bnizil  arrived  at  Para  on  May  3.  The  expedition  is  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Brannek,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  geolog}' 
at  that  institution,  and  includes  Dr.  Fred  Baker,  naturalist,  and 
physician  to  the  expedition;  Dr.  II.  Heath,  jirofessor  of  zoology; 
Dr.  E.  C.  Starks,  ichthyologist;  and  William  Mann,  entomologist. 
George  C.  Branner,  Olaf  P.  Jenkins,  and  Earl  Leir,  students  of 
the  university,  accompany  the  exjiedition  as  assi.stants.  The  jiarty 
propose  to  start  from  Natal,  on  board  a  vessel  which  they  will  freight 
for  that  purpo.se,  and  sail  along  tlie  coast  as  far  as  the  Oyajiock  River, 
studying  the  geological  formation  of  the  coast  and  collecting  specimens 
of  fish  and  other  marine  life  of  these  waters.  Tlie  investigations  of 
the  jiresent  expedition  will  sipijilement  tho.se  made  by  Dr.  Branner 
in  1899,  when  he  sailed  along  (he  northern  coast  of  Brazil  from  (^ira- 
vellas,  in  the  State  of  Bahia,  as  far  as  Natal,  making  investigations 
of  the  coral  reefs  and  geological  formation  of  that  coast. 

WIRELESS  SYSTEM. 

Tlie  completion  of  the  wirele.ss  .system  now  in  course  of  con.struc- 
tion  in  Brazil  will  give  that  country  the  greatest  wirele.ss  .system  in 
the  world.  Fifteen  new  stations  are  being  erected  along  the  Amazon 
and  Paraguay  Rivers  by  a  wirele.ss  comjiany,  and  are  expected  to  be 
in  ojieration  within  a  year.  Successful  communications  already  have 
been  made  with  a  ve.s.sel  lying  at  Buenos  Aires,  1,000  miles  soutli,  with 
Amaraline,  in  Bahia,  7.50  miles  north,  and  with  two  ocean  steamers 
300  miles  at  .sea. 
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SEASIDE  RESORT  AT  GUARUJA. 

A  foreifin  syntlicate  recently  acquired  the  bathiii"  beach  at 
Guaruja,  in  the  vicinity  of  Santos,  and  proposes  to  build  a  large 
hotel,  a  casino,  and  amusements  of  all  kinds,  and  to  connect  it  with 
Santos  by  an  electric  tramway.  The  beach  affords  excellent  bathing, 
and  the  syndicate  plans  to  make  it  a  fashionable  health  resort. 


At  the  session  of  the  Chilean  Congress  which  opened  on  October 
14,  1910,  and  adjourned  on  February  1,  1911,  the  salary  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kepublic  of  Chile  was  fixed  at  .S60,000  Chilean  currency  ‘ 
and  that  of  each  member  of  his  cabinet  at  .S24,000  Chilean  currency. 

TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  WITH  ITALY. 

The  minister  of  Chile  in  Berlin  and  the  ambassador  of  Italy  to 
Germany  signed  on  July  28,  1898,  in  Berlin  an  ad  referendum  treaty 
of  commerce  and  navigation  between  Chile  and  Italy.  This  treaty 
received  the  unanimous  a})])roval  of  the  House  of  Deputies  of  Italy, 
but  in  Chile  the  treaty  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations  of  the  Chilean  Congress,  which  committee  has  recently 
recommended  its  adoption.  The  treaty  extends  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause  to  both  countries  in  matters  concerning  commei’ce  and 
navigation. 

SPECIAL  PROPAGANDA  COMMISSIONER  TO  EUROPE. 

Sr.  Benmamin  Vicuna  Subercaseaux,  chief  of  the  library  and 
pro})agaiida  section  of  the  department  of  foreign  relations  of  Chile, 
has  been  commissioned  for  a  period  of  six  months  to  take  charge  of 
the  ])ropaganda  publications  of  Chile  in  Europe.  He  will  also  study 
the  organization  of  the  archives  of  foreign  relations  in  France  and 
Spain. 

PROPOSED  POSTAL  CONVENTION  WITH  CANADA. 

The  Government  of  Chile  is  considering  the  negotiation  of  a  ])ostal 
convention  with  Canada. 

FREE  ENTRY  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  PLATINUM. 

The  Government  of  (diile  has  provided  for  the  free  entry  of  chloride 
of  platinum  im])orted  for  industrial  uses. 

'  Chilean  currency,  i)aper  peso  equivalent  to  approximately  10.215  United  States 
Rold. 
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CONSULAR  NOTES. 

Accordinf?  to  julvices  from  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  the  United  States 
consul  at  Valparaiso,  a  west  coast  information  agency  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  in  that  city  for  the  ])ur])ose  of  furnishing  American  ex])orters 
with  general  information  such  as  names  and  addresses  of  firms, 
commercial  ratings,  etc.  Peru  and  Bolivia  will  also  he  included  in 
their  work. 

The  first  locomotive  constructed  in  Chile  for  the  Government 
railwavs  was  tested  early  in  March  and  jironounced  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Chilean  Government  should  have 
66  new  locomotives  and  9.56  freight  cars  during  1911. 

Engineers  investigating  mining  ])roperties  in  Chile  rejiort  favorable 
openings  for  investment  in  co])])er  mines. 

APPROPRIATION  FOR  ART  SCHOOL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  EXPOSITION. 

The  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  has  authorized  the  ex]»endi- 
ture  of  .?.10,(K)0  Chilean  currency  for  the  maintenance  of  the  School 
of  Arts  and  Crafts  during  the  ])resent  year,  and  has  •a])propriated 
•SIOO.OOO  national  currency  for  the  com])letion  of  the  works  of  the 
International  Agricultural  Ex])osition.  The  sum  of  .S.'lOO, ()()()  Chilean 
currency  has  likewise  been  set  aside  for  the  ])urchase  of  artistic  works 
for  the  National  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

FUNDS  FOR  SANITARY  SERVICE. 

The  Government  has  been  authorized  to  expend  S2()(),90()  Chilean 
currency  in  tin*  ado])tion  of  m(*asures  for  the  prevention  of  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases,  and  for  other  ex])enses  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  sanitary  s(‘rvice  of  tlu;  (country. 

FUNDS  FOR  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

The  recent  Chilean  Congress  authorized  the  ex]»enditure  of  .510,009,- 
000  Chilean  currency  in  the  survey  and  c()nstruction  of  railways  in 
accordance  with  the  budget  *)f  1910,  and  in  tin*  acapiirenuuit  of  rolling 
stock  for  the  same.  A))))ro])riations  were  also  made  for  the  following 
puqioses:  -56,907,277.75  Chilean  currency  for  exce,ss  (‘xjxuiditun's  in 
the  operation  of  railways;  .5600,000  Chilean  gold'  iiiid  5101,259.77 
lean  currency  for  the  ])ayment  of  bridge,  statioti,  siding,  and 

itch  work  alrearly  c()ntra<  ted  htr  and  the  construction  of  which 
can  n<»t  he  conveniently  jtostponecl. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 

d  lu'  sum  of  -5100,000  Chilean  »'urrencv  has  been  placed  at.  tin*  dis- 
}>osal  of  the  director  of  public  works  f(»r  the  ens-tion  of  water  works 
to  su]»ply  the  city  of  'I'alca  w  ith  potable  water. 

if'/lfl  tf'ilil  (lew)  v^lf-iil  to  a|*|iroxiaail<-iy  -tiU.Hd.'i  l.'iiiled  S(iiI<-h  (.'old. 
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Ste])s  have  been  taken  for  the  (lre(lj;:ino:  of  the  Bio-Bio  River,  in 
the  Province  of  Bio-Bio. 

A  meteorological  station  will  soon  be  established  hv  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  Island  of  Pascua. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  ('entral  Railway  Station  at  Santiago, 
('bile,  which  was  destroyed  by  lire  a  few  months  ago,  is  to  cost 
$S()(),()0()  ('hilean  currency. 

The  Government  of  Chile  has  jirovided  funds  for  the  completion  of 
the  Cucharas  viaduct  on  the  Santiago  to  Valparaiso  River. 

The  Federal  Government  will  he  ])etitioned  by  the  citizens  of 
Limache  to  com])lete  the  installation  of  water  works  for  su])])lying 
that  town  with  ])otal)le  water. 

COMPLETION  OF  OSOBNO  TO  PUERTO  MONTT  RAILWAY. 

Tlie  construction  of  the  Osorno  to  Puerto  Montt  Railway  is  ra])idly 
nearing  com])letion,  and  it  is  planned  to  t)])en  this  road  to  ])ul)lic 
traliic  in  September  of  the  ])re.ssent  year.  Ten  bridges  and  62  buildings 
hav(‘  ah-eady  been  erected. 


SPECIAL  MISSION  TO  VENEZUELA. 


The  President  of  tin*  Republic  (tf  Cololubia  has  aj)pointed  (Jen. 
Ramon  Gonzai.rs  \’ai.kn(’Ia  envoy  e.xlraordinary  and  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  on  special  mission  to  represent  Colombia  at  the  centennial 
celebration  of  tiie  Venezuelan  independence.  The  minister  will  be 
accompanied  l)\' a  secretary,  a  civil  attache,  and  a  military  attache. 

OPENING  OF  THE  FIRST  AGRICULTURAL  CONGRESS. 

Ihider  the  pri'sidency  of  the  Chief  Fxecutive  of  the  Republic,  the 
f(*rmid  opening  of  the  FiiNt  .Vgricultnral  Congress  of  Colombia, 
callt'd  In'  the  Sociedad  de  .Vgricultores,  took  place  at  Bogota  on  the 
Kith  of  .\pril,  KKl.  In  ri‘s|)onse  to  the  call,  delegates  from  all  sec- 
ti(»ns  of  the  country  ])articipated  at  the  meeting,  including  a  large 
number  of  very  |>rominent  agriculturists. 

LOAN  FOR  BARRANQUILLA. 

'rile  National  Government  of  Colombia  has  authorized  the  munici¬ 
pal  council  of  Parran(|uilla  to  raisi'  a  loan,  not  ('xceeding  f.'lD.dtU).  for 
the  construction  of  sclioolbonsi's,  public  buildings,  and  for  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  striM'ts  of  tbe  city. 
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NEW  CUSTOMHOUSE. 

The  Government  of  Colombia  has  opened  a  new  customhouse  in 
the  Lower  Caqueta,  at  a  point  called  Puerto  Cordoba  (La  Padrera) 
Department  of  Cauca.  All  merchandise  imported  through  this  cus¬ 
tomhouse  shall  pay  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  of  its  invoice  value. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1910. 


According  to  figures  recently  published  by  the  director  general 
of  statistics  of  Colombia,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Republic 
during  1910  reached  a  total  of  $34, (>50, 789. 79  United  States  currency. 
The  exports  amounted  to  $17,025,152.74,  and  the  imports  to  $17,025,- 
037.05,  making  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  of  $599,515.09.  These 
totals  are  distributed  among  the  different  customhouses  as  follows: 


Arauca . 

Barranquilla. . 
Buenaventura, 

Cartaeena . 

Cucuta . 

Ipiales . 

Oroouc . 

Rio  Hacha. .. . 
Santa  Marta . . 
Tumaeo . 

Totals... 


Exports. 

j  Imports. 

K  ilo^ms. 

Value  in  cold. 

1  Kilocrams. 

Value  in  gold. 

;  «),S52 

$S:i,<K>8.22 

45,200 

123,801.72 

2«,  0.53, 459 

7,139,08;!.  42 

42,122,108 

10,000,  l(i9. 15 

1  3,192,435 

1,1. 5:!,, 523. 00 

0,022,022 

1,278.  .380.  05 

30.40.S,Stil 

5.178,441.03 

29,333,802 

,3,977,477.94 

5,  .303, 377 

801,918.20 

2,. 570,(4)9 

518,271.79 

0.59,191 

84,272.85 

402,024 

1  45.0:10.20 

97,H97 

28.70S.t'i0 

:!9,411 

j  9.00,5.92 

4,149,7.31 

101,. 507. 29 

:!94.129 

4.5.171.80 

99. 4:13. 244 

1,770.007.90 

11.122,577 

!  97. 721., 59 

2,761,304 

1,104,  .501.. 57 

5,440,420 

970,  .54(1.  29 

174,100,^11 

17,02.5.1.52. 74 

98.0!)8,494 

17,02.5.(37. 05 

EXPLOITATION  OF  OIL  FIELDS  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST. 

Press  dispatches  received  from  Colombia  indicate  the  great  success 
of  the  company  exploiting  the  petroleum  fields  of  Tubara  district. 
Province  of  Barranquilla,  now  being  rapidly  developed.  The  com- 
panj’  in  reference  is  a  Canadian  corporation,  organized  in  Toronto 
under  the  name  of  Atlantic  Oil  Co.  (formerly  the  Colombian  Oil  & 
Gas  ('o.),  with  a  capital  of  $4, 000, 000. 

Four  10-inch  wells  have  already  been  opened,  and  the  engineers 
are  now  boring  three  more  wells  of  14-inch  width.  At  Las  Perdices, 
the  location  of  the  wells,  a  colony  has  been  established,  with  20  houses 
and  a  hospital  for  laborers. 

The  quality  of  the  petroleum  is  excellent,  and  the  product  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  Centtmnial  Exposition  held  at  Bogota 
in  Jidy,  1910. 

GAS  PLANT  IN  BARRANQUILLA. 

Tiie  Municipal  (’ouncil  of  Barramiuilla,  ('olombia,  lias  entered  into 
a  contract  with  Gen.  .Ioroe  Moya  \'A.sgi  KZ,  by  the  terms  of  which 
he  is  authorized  to  establish  in  the  city  a  plant  for  tlu*  manufacture 
of  gas  for  ligliting  and  industrial  purposes. 
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COMPLETION  OF  ENVIGADO  STATION  ON  THE  AMAGA  RAILROAD. 

On  Aj)ril  15,  1911,  the  first  station  on  the  Ainaga  Railroad,  at 
Envigado,  Dejiartinent  of  Antio(|uia,  was  formally  inaufjjurated. 
The  new  depot  is  located  at  St  kilometers  from  Medellin. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


At  the  openin"  ordinary  session  of  the  present  legislative  period 
of  the  Constitutional  Congress,  on  May  1,  President  Kicadok  Jimenez 
read  his  message  covering  the  fiscal  year,  May  1,  1910,  to  April  30, 
1911. 

The  rejiort  begins  with  a  statement  of  the  friendly  relations  existing 
between  Costa  Rica  and  the  other  powers  of  the  world,  and  contains 
expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  Republic 
during  the  earthquake  of  1910  by  the  various  nations.  It  also  com¬ 
ments  on  the  participation  of  the  Cfovernment  in  the  various  con¬ 
gresses  and  celebrations  of  other  countries.  Reference  is  made  to 
the  peace  and  order  prevailing  within  the  country  and  to  the  old 
boundar}’^  (piestion  with  Panama,  which  is  nearing  an  amicable  settle¬ 
ment. 

^Vith  respect  to  the  linancial  affairs  of  the  country,  the  President 
reports  that  in  1910  the  revenues  yielded  the  sum  of  8,121,725.99 
colones,  or  an  increase  of  756,229  over  1909.  In  this  connection  the 
President  ])oints  out  that,  as  the  revenues  are  a  fair  exponent  of 
the  coiulition  of  the  geniTal  receijits,  it  is  reasonable  to  aflirm  that  the 
country  is  regaining  its  strength.  The  exports  of  1909  were  valued 
at  a  total  of  17,583,348  colones.  while  in  1910  they  reached  the  sum 
of  18,00!), 385  colones.  The  imports  in  1910  amounted  to  16,984,377 
colones,  which  sum,  according  to  President  Jimenez,  is  the  highest 
recorded  in  the  commercial  history  of  the  country,  exception  being 
made,  of  course,  of  the  1891  imports,  whose  aggregate  value  was 
17,954,650  colones. 

The  message  then  discusses  the  public  improvements  undertaken 
during  the  year  and  makes  further  recommendations  along  this  line, 
while  special  comment  is  made  on  the  progress  of  the  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  President  reipiests  the  authorization  of  Congress  to  contract 
for  a  foreign  investment  of  about  £500,000,  to  be  utilized  in  the 
construction  of  steel-frame  dwellings  in  the  Republic,  these  homes 
to  be  sold  to  the  people  on  convenient  terms. 

Finally,  mention  is  made  of  the  creation  of  two  new  Cantons,  those 
of  Coronado  and  Acosta. 
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MONUMENT  TO  LEON  FERNANDEZ. 

A  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  eminent  Costa  Rican 
statesman,  Senor  Leon  Fernandez,  was  dedicated  on  April  11  last. 
It  stands  in  a  conspicuous  .section  of  the  Parque  Central  at  vSan  Jose, 
and  was  executed  hv  Adriotico  Fholi,  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
of  Carrara. 

COSTA  RICANS  IN  MILITARY  COLLEGE  OF  MEXICO. 

The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  accepted  the  offer  of  two 
scholarships  at  the  Military  Academy  of  Mexico  City,  and  has  desig¬ 
nated  two  yoim"  men  to  assume  studies  there. 

PROPOSED  RAILROAD  BETWEEN  COCO  BAY  AND  LIBERIA. 

According  to  disi)atches  received  from  San  Jose,  an  American  capi¬ 
talist  has  applied  to  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  for  authority  to 
construct  an  electric  railway  which,  starting  from  Puerto  del  Coco, 
on  the  hay  of  the  same  name,  shall  continue  as  far  as  Liberia,  and 
thence  south  to  La  Barranca. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  REVOLUTiON  BONDS. 


By  decree  of  A])ril  17,  Ihl I,  Pn'sident  Gomez,  of  the  Re])uf)lic  of 
Cuba,  has  ordered  the  jiayment  of  the  732  outstanding  bomls  issued 
by  the  Revolutionary  Government  of  1S96.  The  cancellation  of 
these  bonds  shall  he  e'fected  through  the  house  of  S])eyer  &  Co.,  of 
Xew  York  City,  from  funds  derived  from  the  !?  1(5, 500, 000  loan.  Pay¬ 
ment  is  to  begin  on  October  1,  1011,  after  which  date  the  bonds  will 
cease  to  draw  interest. 

SPECIAL  IMMIGRATION  INSPECTOR. 

On  account  of  the  enormous  increase  of  immigration  into  the  ])ort 
of  Habana,  the  President  of  the  Re])uhlic  of  ('uha  has  issued  a  decree 
creating  the  position  of  8])ecial  immigration  ins])ector  at  that  port, 
and  has  a])])ointed  Senor  Rudolfo  del  Castillo  to  the  new  post. 

QUARANTINE  STATION  AT  CAYO  DUAN. 

With  the  com])letion  of  the  quarantine  station  at  Cayo  Duan,  work 
on  which  is  progressing  ra])idly,  Santiago  de  Cuba  will  have  one  of 
the  finest  quarters  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  new  station  is  to 
cost  Slot), 000,  and  ('ayo  Duan,  an  island  located  in  the  Bay  of  San¬ 
tiago,  is  a  most  a])])ro])riate  ])lace.  With  the  ojiening  of  the  Panama 
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Canal,  five  years  hence,  Santiago  de  Cuba  will  be  a  great  ])ort  of  call 
for  vessels  ])assing  to  and  from  Europe,  and  Cuba  is  ])reparing  for 
the  great  traffic. 

NEW  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

A  com])any  has  recently  been  organized  in  (\d)a.  under  the  name  of 
‘‘Alfareria  de  Vento,”  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  mold¬ 
ings.  The  brickyards  will  be  located  in  Vento. 

The  International  Brewing  (\).  (Com])ama  Cervecera  International) 
is  the  name  of  a  cor])oration  recently  organized  in  Cuba  with  a  caj)- 
italization  of  SI ,000,000  of  wbicb  .?2.50,000  have  already  been 
subscribed. 

The  Com])anfa  Minera  de  Bayamo  is  the  name  of  another  Cuban 
com])any  formed  to  exploit  the  extensive  co])per  mines  of  Datil,  near 
Bayamo. 

PROPOSED  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK  FOR  HABANA. 

'Pbe  I)e])artment  of  Public  Works  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  has  just 
<‘om])leted  ])lans  for  turning  the  Quinta  de  los  ^lolinos  into  a  ])ublic 
])ark  and  zoological  garden  for  the  city  of  Ilabana.  The  general 
])lan  btllows  to  a  large  extent  the  scheme  of  the  Central  Park  of  New 
York.  The  grounds  here  ])ossess  the  most  com])lete  collection  of 
tropical  plants  and  botanical  s])ecimens  in  Cuba. 
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ARBITRATION  OF  BOUNDARY  QUESTION  WITH  HAITI. 


The  Governments  of  the  Dominican  Repidilic  and  of  Haiti  have 
agreed  to  sid)mit  their  boundary  controversy  to  the  Arbitration  Tri¬ 
bunal  of  The  Hague.  President  Cacehes  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
has  therefore  appointed  the  Hon.  Apoi.inar  Te.iera,  chief  justice  of 
the  Republic,  and  Senor  Don  Francisco  J.  Peynado,  a  distinguished 
Dominican  lawyer,  counselors  to  Seflor  Don  Emilio  C'.  Joubert,  the 
Dominican  minister  at  Washington,  who  will  preside  over  the  nego¬ 
tiations. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  IN  SAN  CRISTOBAL. 


The  School  of  Agriculture  for  the  Southern  De[)artment  of  (he 
Dominican  Republic,  located  in  the  city  of  San  Cristobal,  was  olii- 
cially  inaugurated  on  April  1,  1911.  Seftor  Don  Rafael  Diaz,  secre¬ 
tary  of  agriculture  and  immigration,  presided  over  the  ceremonies, 
wliich  were  attended  by  a  large  and  distinguished  gathering. 
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RAILROAD  BETWEEN  SANTO  DOMINGO  AND  EL  CIBAO. 

Press  dispatches  from  Santo  Domim'o,  tlie  capital  of  the  Dominican 
Repnhlic,  advise  that  tlie  railroad  line  between  that  city  and  1^1  Cibao 
will  soon  be  an  accomplished  fact.  The  contractors  of  the  Sanchez- 
La  Vega  Railroad,  who  will  also  construct  this  line,  have  agreed  to  the 
Government’s  suggestion  to  commence  the  work  of  constrnction 
within  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  works  will  begin  sinndtane- 
oiisly  at  Santo  Domingo  and  at  La  Gina,  near  San  Francisco  d(‘ 
Macoris,  and  will  proceed  as  far  as  Antonsi.  thus  establishing  the 
much-desired  communication  between  the  cajutal  and  El  ('ihao. 


OD  » 
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NEW  FISCAL  OFFICE  UNDER  DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCE. 


On  March  15,  1911,  President  Alfaro  jiromulgated  a  law'  estah- 
lishing  a  special  section,  annexed  to  the  department  of  finance, 
under  the  name  of  “CWtahilidad  Fiscalizadora  de  Nuevos  Impues- 
tos,”  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  new  taxes  collected- 

INVITATION  TO  SANITARY  CONVENTION  OF  PARIS. 

The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  been  invited  to  participate  in  the 
Sanitary  Convention  of  Paris,  to  he  held  in  Paris.  France,  on  October 
10,  1911,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  manner  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases,  and  the  discussion  of  sanitary  measures 
in  general. 

COMPETITIVE  PLANS  FOR  NEW  HOSPITAL  IN  QUITO. 

The  Board  of  Public  Charities  of  Quito  has  requested  jilans  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  hospital  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  to  cost 
$150,000.  The  successful  architect  will  receive  a  compensation  for 
his  plans. 

MONUMENT  TO  FRENCH  SCIENTISTS. 

On  April  16,  1911,  President  Alfaro  laid  the  cornerstone,  in  Quito, 
of  the  monument  intended  to  {lerpetuate  the  memory  of  the  work 
done  by  French  scientists  in  the  measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  merid¬ 
ian  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  also  the  work  of  the  French 
Geodetic  Commission  from  1899  to  1906.  The  unveiling  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  will  take  place  on  July  14  of  the  present  year. 

A  tablet  has  also  been  unveiled  in  the  house  in  which  the  Geodetic 
(bmmission  was  first  located  at  Quito.  This  tablet  hears  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription:  “The  French  academicians  commenced  here  the 
astronomic  investigations  for  the  measurement  of  the  arc  of  the 
meridian.  17.36.  The  French-Ecuadorian  Committee.  1911.” 
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COTTON  SEED  FOR  EASTERN  ECUADOR. 

The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  instructed  its  consul  at  Paita, 
Peru,  to  secure  cotton  seed  of  the  best  class  of  cotton  raised  in  that 
locality  for  ilistribution  to  plantation  owners  and  agriculturists  in 
Ecuador.  A  large  area  in  eastern  Ecuador  is  said  to  be  particidarly 
adaj)ted  to  cotton  cultivation,  and  much  interest  is  now  being  shown 
in  the  introduction  of  this  useful  fibrous  plant  in  that  section  of  the 
country. 

POTABLE  WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  BAHIA. 

The  supply  of  potable  water  to  the  city  of  Bahia  de  Carat^uez,  one 
of  the  most  im])ortant  ports  of  Ecuador,  by  means  of  artesian  wells, 
has  not  been  entirely  successful,  and  the  contract  with  a  Frencli  capi¬ 
talist  to  furnish  the  city  with  water  by  means  of  a  condensation  plant 
has  expired  without  an}"  work  having  been  ilone  on  the  project.  The 
city  is,  therefore,  now  open  for  another  proposal  to  supply  water,  and 
it  i§  reported  that  the  munici])al  council  is  inclined  to  make  exceed¬ 
ingly  favorable  terms  to  some  reliable  company  for  the  installation 
of  an  adequate  potable  water  su})ply  for  the  municipality. 
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GENERAL  AMNESTY. 

A  decree  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Republic,  approved  on 
April  26,  1911,  and  promulgated  by  President  Cabrera  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  grants  a  general  amnesty  to  nearly  all  persons  at  present 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law. 

IMPORTANT  MINING  CONCESSION. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  recently  received  the  issue  of  El  Gua- 
temalteco,  the  official  organ  of  the  Guatemalan  Government,  dated 
April  21,  1911,  containing  the  documents  relative  to  the  important 
concession  recently  granted  to  the  Guatemala  Mining  &  Development 
Co.,  with  wliich  Mr.  Archibald  E.  Spriggs  is  prominently  identified. 

MONUMENT  TO  BARRUNDIA. 

The  legislative  assembly  has  passed  a  decree  providing  for  a  mon¬ 
ument  to  the  memory  of  the  patriot  and  hero  of  Central  American 
independence,  d.  Francisco  Barrundia,  to  be  erected  over  liis  grave 
in  the  General  Cemetery,  city  of  Guatemala.  The  President  is 
authorized  to  invite  competition  for  the  design. 


OPENING  OF  THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH  CONGRESS. 


Oil  May  10,  1911,  the  first  session  of  the  Twenty-seventli  Con<;u'ss 
was  ofhcially  o])ened  in  the  jiresenee  of  the  President  of  the  Kejnihlic, 
members  of  the  diplomatic  oor])s,  ])uhlic  officials,  and  prominent 
citizens.  The  president  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  F'.  P.  Pai  i.ix,  delivered 
the  o])ening  address,  after  which  President  Axtoixe  F.  C'.  Simox  read 
his  annual  message. 

HAITI  AT  UNIVERSAL  CONGRESS  OF  RACES. 

An  invitation  has  been  extended  to  the  Haitian  Government, 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  British  foreign  office,  to  ]>artici])ate 
in  the  Universal  Congress  of  Races,  to  be  held  at  London  during  Jul}’. 

CELEBRATION  OF  THE  THIRD  PRESIDENTIAL  ANNIVERSARY. 

On  May  lo  the  third  anniversary  of  the  ])residential  term  of 
Gen.  Si.Mox  was  celebrated  throughout  the  Republic  with  great 
eclat.  A  rece])tion  was  held  at  the  presidential  ])alace.  Port  au 
Prince,  which  was  attended  by  all  the  high  officials  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  representatives  of  the  foreign  ])owers.  Many  prominent 
citizens  at  the  cajiital  called  to  ]»ay  their  res])ects  to  the  President 
on  this  aus])icious  occasion. 


<€9  9ISP' 
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REPORT  OF  SECRETARY  OF  PROMOTION. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  just  reccuved  a  copy  of  the  conpire- 
hensive  annual  rejiort  submitted  by  the  secretary  of  promotion  and 
public  works  of  Honduras  to  the  National  Congress  on  February  2, 
1911.  The  document  is  an  official  review  of  the  de])artments  under  its 
jurisdiction  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  duly  dl ,  1910,  and  contains  a  de¬ 
tailed  statement  of  the  ])rogress  made  in  each  division  during  that 
])eriod.  Among  the  various  branches  treated  in  detail  are  the  postal 
service,  telegra])h  and  telephones,  means  of  communication,  the  na¬ 
tional  mint,  niining  developments,  and  a  s])ecial  review  is  also  given 
of  the  agricultural  and  cattle  raising  i)ossibilities  in  the  Re])ublic. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE,  1910. 

In  his  annual  rc])ort  on  Honduras,  the  United  States  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa,  Auminiis  T.  Haebeule,  gives  the  following  figures, 
obtained  from  the  minister  of  finance,  on  the  foreign  trade  for  15)10: 
The  sum  total  of  exports,  according  to  this  source,  is  $2,472,5)5)6,  an 
increase  of  $482,395  over  last  year.  The  ini])orts  amounted  to 
$2,65)5,907,  or  $114,365  over  last  year. 


TRANSMISSION  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  POWER. 


On  May  25,  15)11,  Gen.  Pokfirio  Diaz  and  Sr.  Kamon  Corral, 
tendered  their  resignations  as  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Republic,  respectively,  to  the  Federal  Congress  of  Mexico.  The 
Congress  then  appointed  the  Ministerfor  Foreign  Affairs,  Sr.  Francisco 
Leon  de  la  Barra,  former  Mexican  Ambassador  at  Washington, 
Provisional  President  until  such  time  as  a  general  election  may  take 
place. 

President  de  la  Barra  has  organized  his  Cabinet  in  the  following 
manner: 

Acting  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  sub-secretary  of  this 
department,  Sr.  ILvrtolome  Carva.ial  y  Ko.ias;  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Sr.  Emilio  Vasql'ez  Gomez;  Minister  of  Finance  and  Public 
Credit,  Sr.  Erne.sto  Madero;  Minister  of  Justice,  Sr.  Rafael 
Hernandez  Madero;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts, 
Dr.  Franclsco  Vasqcez  Gomez;  Minister  of  Promotion,  Sr.  Manuel 
Calero;  Minister  of  War  and  Navy.  Gen.  Eugenio  Rascon;  Minister 
of  Communicafions  and  Pid)lic  Works,  Sr.  M.vnuel  Bonilla. 

ARBITRATION  CONVENTION  WITH  FRANCE. 

Under  date  of  May  10,  1911,  the  President  signed  the  decree 
sanctioning  the  convention  entered  into  with  France,  b}"  the  terms  of 
which  both  countries  agree  to  recpiest  His  Majesty  Victor  Emmanuel 
HI,  King  of  Italy,  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  the  pending  dispute  as  to 
the  sovereignty  over  Clipperton  Island. 

This  convention  w'as  signed  in  Mexico  City  on  March  2,  1909; 
approved  b\’  the  wSenate  of  Mexico  on  October  11,  of  the  same  year; 
ratified  by  President  Diaz  on  May  1,  15)11;  approved  by  the  French 
Chambers  and  ratified  by  President  Fallieres  on  February  23,  1911, 
and  the  ratifications  exchanged  in  Mexico  on  Maj'  9  bust. 

9«501— Bull.  6—11 - 9 
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PROGRESS  IN  MEXICAN  MINING. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  m  receipt  of  a  copy  of  ‘‘Informes  y 
Memorias,”  issued  by  the  Mexican  Institute  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy, 
1910-11,  in  which  appears  a  most  interesting  article,  in  both  Spanish 
and  English,  entitled,  “Progress  in  Mexican  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Methods  during  the  Century  of  Independence.”  This  is  a  paper  read 
by  Mr.  A.  Grotue  at  the  meeting  of  the  “Concurso  Cientifico  y 
Aristico  del  Centenario,”  on  February  25,  1911,  and  has  attracted 
considerable  notice. 

EXPORTS  FROM  TAMPICO,  FIRST  QUARTER,  1911. 

Clarence  A.  Miller,  the  United  States  Consul  at  Tampico, 
advises  that  the  declared  exports  from  the  Tampico  consular  district 
to  the  United  States,  for  the  (piarter  ending  March  31,  1911,  were  as 
follows : 

Animal  products .  $31, 252 

Vegetable  products .  63, 050 

Miscellaneous .  494 

Total .  .  .  94, 796 
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NEW  PRESIDENT  AND  CABINET. 


Following  the  resignation  of  President  Juan  J.  Estr.vda,  on  May  1 1 , 
1911,  the  position  of  executive  of  the  Republic  was  assumed  by  Sr. 
Adolfo  Diaz,  who  reorganized  the  cabinet  as  follows: 

Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  Joaquin  Gomez;  Mmister  of  War  and 
Marine,  Gen.  Luis  Mena;  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Sr.  Tomas 
Martinez;  Minister  of  Finance,  Sr.  Eulogio  Cuadra;  Minister  of 
Promotion,  Sr.  Alejandro  Ceton. 

NEW  ISSUE  of  paper  CURRENCY. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  authorized  a  new  issue  of 
15,000,000  paper  pesos  to  replace  the  old  issue  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
visional  notes  of  former  administrations  now  in  circulation. 

treaty  with  the  united  states. 

On  June  6,  1911,  the  Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  and  Sr.  Dr.  Salvador  Castrillo,  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Nicaragua,  signed  a 
treaty  providing  for  the  refunding  of  the  foreign  debt,  and  for  the 
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development  of  the  country,  through  a  loan  to  be  furnished  Nicaragua 
by  United  States  capitalists.  This  treaty  is  along  the  same  lines  as 
the  convention  now  before  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Honduran  debt. 

PROPOSED  INTEROCEANIC  RAILROAD. 

Reports  from  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  indicate  that  preliminary 
work  on  the  construction  of  the  railroad  from  the  Atlantic  coast  into 
the  interior  of  the  country,  has  already  been  commenced.  The 
])roposed  line  will  run  from  Bluefields  to  Rama  by  way  of  the  Escon¬ 
dido  River,  and  from  Rama  to  San  Ubaldo,  a  port  on  the  Great 
Lake.  It  is  also  proposed  to  open  up  the  Escondido  River  for  general 
navigation. 


IMPORTS  AT  PANAMA  CITY,  1910. 

According  to  statistics  published  by  the  Inspector  of  the  Port  of 
Panama,  Republic  of  Panama,  the  imports  into  that  city  during  the 
year  1910  were  valued  at  $4,927,290.80,  on  which  were  paid  customs 
revenues  amounting  to  $816,344.85. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

The  “Gaceta  Oficial”  of  Panama  for’April  22,  1911,  publishes  the 
text  of  President  Arosemena’s  decree  providing  that  all  farmers 
who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  law  21  of  1908,  for 
the  acquisition  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  shall 
address  a  petition  to  the  mayor  of  their  respective  districts,  stating 
the  kind  and  number  of  implements  or  machinery  they  desire.  This 
application  shall,  in  turn,  be  referred  by  the  mayor  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  Promotion,  whose  action  shall  be  made  known  to  the 
applicant  through  the  same  medium.  Farmers  thus  securing  these 
implements  shall  bind  themselves  to  keep  the  Department  of  Pro¬ 
motion  informed  as  to  the  practical  results  obtained  by  their  use. 
4'liey  must  also  ])ay  for  these  tools  within  three  j'ears  from  the  date 
of  delivery  and  reimburse  the  Government  for  such  expenses  as  it 
may  liave  incurred  in  the  trans])ortation  of  same, 

NEW  SUGAR  PLANTATION  AT  COLON. 


A  (consular  advice  from  Alban  G.  Snyder,  the  United  States  Consul 
General  at  Panama  Citv,  states  that  the  Government  has  entered 
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into  a  contract  with  a  rejiresentativc  of  the  Panama  Developinfij 
&  Manufacturing  ('o.,  for  the  estahlishment  of  a  sugar  j)lantation 
and  factory  in  the  Province  of  Colon,  on  waste  lands  of  the  Rejiuhlic 
already  granted  and  others  which  may  be  granted. 

DUTY  ON  COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

By  decree  of  President  Arosemena  of  A])ril  10,  1911,  importt'd 
jninted  matter,  which  from  its  character  may  he  used  as  commercial 
advertisements,  i.s  subject  to  a  duty  of  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
This  decree  was  issued  in  response  to  the  reipiest  of  the  customs 
administrator  of  Colon,  asking  for  an  interjnetation  of  article  1  of 
the  law  of  January  11,  1911,  by  which  commercial  advertisements 
were  subjected  to  a  duty  of  40  jier  cent  ad  valorem.  In  the  decree 
lirst  above  mentioned,  the  President  linds  that  article  1  of  the  law 
of  January  11  is  in  contravention  of  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  and  in  conseipience  thereof  the  rate  is  estahli.shed  at  12\  ])er 
cent  ad  valorem. 


RAILWAY  COMMUNICATION  WITH  ARGENTINA. 

The  unlinisheil  section  of  the  Central  Paraguayan  Railway,  between 
Pira])o  and  Villa  Encarnacion,  has  been  com])leted,  and  railway 
trallic  is  ])ossil)ie  now  from  Asuncion,  the  cajiital  of  the  Republic,  to 
Villa  Encarnaci(»n,  Paraguay,  on  the  Uj)per  Parana  River  opposite 
Posadas,  in  the  Argentine  Re])uhlic.  'i'ransfers  will  he  made  at  the 
terminal  stations  of  the  Paraguayan  and  .Vrgentine  railway  .systfuns  at 
Encarnacion  and  Posadas,  respca-tivcJy,  by  huryhoat. 

This  enables  the  journey  from  Asuncion  to  Jimuios  Aires,  or  vice 
veisia,  to  he  ma<h^  in  from  30  to  35  hours.  'I'he  trip  from  liuenos 
.Vires  to  Asuncion,  over  the.  new  limi,  takes  the  traveh‘r  north¬ 
ward  through  th(^  d(*lta  of  the  Parana  River  to  Ihieuy;  from  here 
through  the  ricluvst  agricultural  section  of  tlm  Provincii  of  Enire 
Rios.  .Vrgentimf  Rejiuhlic;  tluuice  to  Concordia  and  Santo  4  ome, 
on  the  I'ruguay  Riv(!r,  and  up  to  Posadas.  Here  tluf  r|)per  Paratia 
River  is  crossed  by  ferrylioat  landing  |)a.ss(Uig((rs  at  Ihicarnacioii, 
Paraguay,  and  from  this  point  by  rail  to  Asuncion,  a  distanci'  of 
234  miles. 

riie  (.'entral  Paraguay  Railway  propose;  to  build  120  kihuiu'teus  of 
new  branches,  on*!  to  Cara|)(;gua  and  another  to  V  illeta,  hetth  situated 
in  important  agricultural  se'ctieuis  of  Paraguay. 


I 


COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PROPAGANDA  ABROAD. 


'riio  Presitlont  of  Peru  lias  resolved  to  establish  a  European  bureau 
of  information,  industrial  and  commereial  jiropaganda,  with  head- 
((uarters  at  Paris,  'ibis  bureau  will  be  in  eliarge  of  a  s])eeial  innui- 
Juration  af'ent  who  shall,  whenever  neeessary,  visit  the  jirineipal 
ea|)itals  of  Eurojie.  Ainonij:,  the  duties  of  this  bureau  wilt  be  the 
following' :  To  issue  jirojniganda  publications;  to  maintain  a  readinj; 
room  for  the  ])ubh(‘;  to  facilitate  the  refjistration  of  trade-marks  and 
the  ac(|uisition  of  jiatentsof  inventions;  to  supervise  the (iovernment 
students  in  Europe;  to  send  to  the  Minister  of  Promotion  of  the 
Kejmblic  data  and  jmblications  which  it  may  deem  of  interest;  to 
rejiort  to  the  same  ollicial  on  the  iiarticijiation  of  Peru  in  international 
industrial  expositions  and  coiifjresses ;  and  to  submit  an  annual 
re])ort  of  its  transactions.  . 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MOUNTAIN  LANDS. 

A  recent  decree  of  the  I’resident  of  Peru  reduces  the  amount  of 
deposit  reipiired  by  rejjulation  for  the  exjiloitation  of  mountain  lands 
to  10  cents  ])er  hectare. 


COINAGE  OF  MONEY  IN  1910. 

'Phe  National  Mint  of  the  Reimblic  of  Peru  coined  durinj;  the  year 
1010  the  amount  of  r)2,sr)0  Peruvian  sjold  iiounds,  in  units  ami  fifths, 
as  follows.  Libras  poruanas, 

■t7.()7(i  (xaimls .  I7,07(i 

liflh-pounds .  5.  7 Sit 

Total .  52.  S5!> 


CUSTOMS  REVENUES,  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1911. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1011  the  net  revenues  of  the 
maritime  custondiouses  of  Peru  amounted  to  270,021  417  Peruvian 
j)()uuds,  as  compared  with  22(>,o01-0(U  Peruvian  pounds  for  the 
same  ])eriod  of  1010,  an  increase  of  o3,420-.‘l,'):}  pounds  in  1011, 
This  total  is  distributed  amon*;  the  various  custondiou.ses  as  follows; 


fait  a . 

Ktcii . 

I’ascaiiiayo 
Salavorry . . 
Callao. . . . . . 

CIk'o . 

MoIIpiuIo.  . 
llo . 


Total 


1910 


l.ibrax  prruana.i.  | 
10.;tti;i-.'i71  i 
ti,4-jii-u;i  ! 
4.2.W  9'«  ; 

s.bsii  aH7  I 

l.')4.4U>  324 
.1, 1S.S ->7:1 
:i.'>,.'i,’ii-;iiis  i 

1.94S  777  ! 
Ota 


1911 


l.ibras  ;i(-rwnna,«. 
l.'i.4|S-,Tlitl 
9.:l.'i(V  4J0 
.■i.4.V.>tl;i8 
9.01(1  7i:i 
ISO.  ■-•01  or.> 
.1.970  OKI 
4.1.  S99  4  9.1 
.V2;  4VvS 

•-’79.9-.>l  -417 


1  I 
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The  river  port  of  Icjuitos  collected  during  the  month  of  January, 
1911,  the  sum  of  15,519-509  Peruvian  pounds,  as  compared  with 
10,431-394  during  the  same  month  of  1910. 


THE  BANKS  OF  LIMA  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1910. 


The  balance  of  commercial  accounts  and  deposits  at  the  different 
banking  institutions  of  Lima  on  December  31,  1910,  shows  an  increase 
of  1,285,980-755  Peruvian  pounds  over  the  balance  of  1909,  as 
detailed  in  the  following  table: 

Libras  ix-ruanas. 


London  and  Peru  Hank . 

Italian  Hank . . 

International  Hank . 

Popular  Bank . 

Transatlantic  German  Hank . 

Saving  Hank  (Caja  dc  Ahorros") . 

Bank  of  Deposits  and  (’onsis'uments. 


2, 546, 172-708 
628,  717-88!) 
172,519-92:1 
334, 945-106 
1,281,458-182 
457, 995-669 
208,  815-491 


Total .  5, 630,  625-268 

The  jtrofits  of  these  institutions  during  1910,  according  to  avail¬ 
able  rejtorts,  were  as  follows: 


1909 


1910 


London  and  I’eru  Bank . 

Italian  Bank . 

International  Bank . 

Popular  Bank . 

Saving's  Bank . 

Bank  of  Deposits  and  <  bnsiunments 


Libra.1  jxrvams.  \ 
74. 781 
19. 289 
7. 5.5.3 
17.970 
5.417 
14.701 


peruanas. 
75,082 
•20.500 
9,040 
18,841 
4.:i;i5 
.  14.:i99 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  FOR  CUZCO. 

The  city  of  Cuzco,  Peru,  will  soon  be  etpiipped  with  an  up-to-date 
plant  for  the  generation  of  electric  light  and  power.  'Fhe  preliminary 
surveys  for  its  establishment  have  been  successfully  completed,  and 
the  work  of  construction  is  advancing  rapidly. 

EXPORT  DUTY  ON  RUBBER  AND  LIKE  GUMS. 

The  President  of  Peru  on  May  10,  1911,  .signed  and  promulgated 
an  Act  of  the  National  Congress  passed  on  the  21st  day  of  December, 
1910,  by  which  the  export  duty  on  rubber  and  like  gums  shall  be  8 
percent  ad  valorem,  calculated  upon  the  Liverpool  price  of  the  gum. 
Payment  of  this  tax  may  be  made  in  drafts  on  London,  Paris,  or 
New  York,  at  not  longer  than  ninety  days  after  .sight,  at  the  price 
on  the  day  of  export. 


SALVADOK 


ELECTION  OF  DESIGNATES. 


The  XiitioUiil  Legislative  Assembly  of  Salvador,  by  authority  of 
article  68  of  the  Constitution,  has  elected  Sr.  Carlos  Melendez, 
Dr.  Fernando  Lopez,  and  Gen.  Ji’an  Amaya,  First,  Second,  and 
Third  l)(‘signates,  respective!}*,  to  succeed  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Republic,  in  case  of  vacancy  during  the  present  term. 


REPEAL  OF  TAX  EXEMPTIONS  OR  REBATES. 


'Phe  National  Legislative  Assembly  of  P^l  Salvador,  on  April  10, 
1911,  passed  a  decree  declaring  unconstitutional,  and  null  and  void, 
all  privileges,  concessions,  or  rebates  of  duties  or  fiscal  taxes  which 
may  be  granted  to  individuals  or  corporations  by  way  of  protection 
to  industry.  Ollicials  or  authorities  issuing  such  grants  in  violation 
of  the  decree  shall  be  liable  to  punishment. 

Privileges,  concessions,  or  franchises  granted  by  virtue  of  bilateral 
contract  must  be  canceled  by  agreement  with  the  concessionaires. 
To  this  end  the  Executive  is  authorized  to  effect  compromises  within 
three  months  from  the  date  of  the  decree.  If  at  the  expiration  of  this 
term  no  agreement  has  been  reached,  the  Executiv*e  shall  annul  the 
respective  concessions. 

All  exemptions  or  reductions  of  duty  established  by  the  tariff  of 
customs  valuations  are  also  repealed,  except  in  cases  when  a  new 
industry  is  introduced  for  the  first  time,  or  when  one  already  estab¬ 
lished  is  to  bo  improved. 

All  individuals  and  corporations  affected  by  the  decree  shall, 
therefore,  at  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  the 
decree  pay  the  full  rate  of  duty  or  tax  prescribed  by  the  tariff  in 
force. 

INFORMATION  BUREAU  IN  SALVADOR. 

A  consular  advice  from  Harold  D.  Clum,  the  United  States  Consul 
General  at  San  Salvador,  states  that  American  manufacturers  and 
exporters  who  may  desire  to  bring  their  goods  to  the  attention  of  the 
Government  of  Salvador  should  note  that  the  Salvador  Congress 
authorized,  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  now  maintains,  an  infor¬ 
mation  bureau  to  report  upon  the  orders  which  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government  may  consider  placing  either  abroad  or  in 
home  markets.  The  law  provides  that  Government  orders  shall  be 
plac('d  only  after,  and  presumably  upon  the  basis  of,  a  report  from 
this  bureau  of  information.  It  is  therefore  to  the  advantage  of 
American  manufacturers  and  others  desiring  to  market  goods  in 
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which  the  Government  might  be  interested  to  send  their  catalogues, 
price  lists,  and  jirojiosals  to  the  bureau  in  question.  The  bureau 
desires  to  receive  such  catalogues  and  communications,  which  should 
be  addressed  to  the  “Oficina  de  Informacion,  Ministerio  de  Agricultura, 
San  Salvador.” 

DUTIES  OF  THE  NEW  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Xati<*nal  Legislative  Assembly  of  tbe  Rej)ublic  of  Salvador 
lias  prescribed,  by  law,  tbe  duties  and  functions  of  tlie  Department 
of  Agriculture  recently  created  by  President  Auau.jo,  as  follows: 
Supreme  supervision  and  insjiection  of  municijial  and  interdepart¬ 
mental  roads;  establishment  of  jiroduce  exchanges;  taking  of  general 
agricultural  census;  collection  of  taxes  on  agricultural  jiroducts; 
regulation  of  irrigation  of  lands;  importation  of  new  machinery  for 
the  cultivation  and  iiujirovement  of  agricultural  products;  estab¬ 
lishment  of  fertilizer  factories;  analy.sis  of  lands;  development  of 
commerce  in  general;  and  estalihsbment  of  an  information  bureau. 

CREATION  OF  NEW  CONSULATES  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

For  tbe  jmrpose  of  ])romoting  closer  commercial  relations  with  its 
sister  Kejmblics,  the  Abitiojial  Legislative  Assembly  of  Salvador  has 
created  considates  general  de  carriere  at  Buenos  Aires,  for  the  Argen¬ 
tine  l{ej)ubhc;  at  Kio  daneiro,  for  Brazil;  and  at  Santiago,  for  ('bile. 
Consulates  de  carriere  are  also  established  at  Bogota,  Lima,  and 
('aracas. 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  CONGRESS. 

Presi»lent  Arau.io,  of  Salvador,  in  compliance  with  suggestions  from 
eminent  scientists  of  the  country,  has  i.ssue<l  the  call  for  a  ('entral 
American  Medical  Congress,  to  be  held  in  tlie  city  of  San  Salvador 
during  tbe  month  of  November,  1911,  in  commemoration  of  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  tlie  declaration  of  independence.  The 
Congress  will  hold  two  general  sessions,  the  opening  one  No\  ember 
.‘i  and  tlie  closing  November  7. 

All  Central  American  (rovernments  have  been  invited  to  |)artici- 
pate,  and  physicians,  pharmacists,  dentists,  chemists,  and  naturalists 
residing  in  Central  America  will  also  be  invited  to  attend. 

THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

According  to  ollicial  data,  the  public  debt  of  the  Republic  of  Sal 
vador  on  December  .31,  1910,  was  $10,666,584.3.5  gold  and  $6,207, 
0.59.80  silver.  Reduced  to  the  silver  unit,  the  total  debt  amounted 
to  $32,873, .520. 67  silver. 
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WIRELESS  STATIONS. 

"File  Government  of  Salvador  is  at  ])resent  ereetin"  two  wireless  • 
stations,  one  at  Planes  de  Renderos,  near  San  Salvador,  and  another 
at  the  port  of  La  Lihertad.  With  the  completion  of  these  stations 
wireless  eomiminication  between  the  capital  ajul  all  the  ports  of  the 
Rei)nhlie  will  have  been  estahlislunl. 


MINE  FIRES. 

The  Pan-American  I’inon  is  in  receipt  of  an  interestin"  paper 
entitled  “Mine  Fires,”  issued  hv  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  at  Washinj;- 
ton,  1).  (’.  This  is  a  reprint  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  IIkkhert  M. 
Wii..S().\,  C'hief  Enjrineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  before  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  at  its  annual  meetinjj  in  New  York, 
May  25.  The  subject  is  of  interest  at  this  time,  as  special  investisja- 
tions  are  heiii"  conducted  in  an  effort  to  learn  the  best  j)ossihle  means 
of  preventinjx  and  comhatin<>:  tins  jjreat  menace  to  life  and  property. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  preliminary  announcement  and  oflicial  program  hidletin 
of  the  Forty-ninth  Annual  ('onvention  of  the  National  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States  have  been  received  by  the  Pan- 
Ajuerican  Uiuon.  The  featherin';  will  meet  at  San  Francisco,  ('ali- 
fornia,  eluly  S-ll,  1011.  Lcadiiif;  educators  of  the  country  are 
scheduled  to  address  the  conveidion  on  various  phases  of  school 
and  academic  life,  and  all  indications  point  to  a  most  important  and 
interestin';  convention. 


CONSULAR  BULLETINS  TO  BE  ISSUED. 

From  the  United  States  (^onsul  at  Montevideo  comes  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  Miidster  of  Foreif;n  Affairs  has  favorably  j)assed  upon 
the  plan  to  publish  a  “Bulletin”  in  which  will  appear  the  reports  of 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  oflicers  of  Uruguay  abroad.  This  docu¬ 
ment  will  he  distrihuted  "ratuitously  in  foreign  countries,  and  will, 
in  its  scope,  he  similar  to  the  United  States  “Consular  and  Trade 
Reports.” 
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PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  MONTEVIDEO. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Conjiress  authorizing;  the  President 
of  Uruguay  to  exjiend  §3,700,000  in  })ubhc  improvements  at  Monte¬ 
video.  The  principal  items  of  construction  are  as  follows: 


Building  for  port  authorities .  .SKK),  (M)0 

Passenger  pavilion .  2(K),  (MX) 

Warehouses .  1,120,  (HX) 

Sheds .  291,800 

Cranes .  463,  6(X) 

Water  installation .  10,000 

Power  and  lighting  plant .  115,  (XIO 

Railways .  261,000 

Fencing,  shed,  and  protective  works .  167,  (XX) 

Railway  sui)plies,  rolling  .stock,  etc .  1(X),  0(X) 

Conduits  and  sanitary  installation .  92, 000 

Fire  protection  and  shed  for  intlamniables .  246,000 

Dock,  dredging  and  bridging  the  Pantanoso  stream .  100,  (X)0 


Bids  t\ill  be  retpiested  for  the  construction  of  a  greater  part  of 
these  works.  Tlie  water  service,  supply  of  electric  light  and  power, 
railway  lines,  tint!  the  lire  and  sanitari’  installations  may  be  con¬ 
tracted  for  direct.  Payment  will  be  made  out  of  the  Port  Works 
funds  and  from  the  jiroceeds  of  a  loan  to  be  made  with  the  Bank  of 
the  Republic. 

PROPOSED  MUNICIPAL  LOAN. 

Tlie  proposed  municipal  loan  of  tbe  city  of  Montevideo  authorizes 
the  President  of  Uruguay  to  borrow  §15,()0(),0()0  to  be  used  for  public 
improvements.  3  he  project  reiiuires  tlie  approval  of  the  municipal 
board,  the  Government,  and  Congress. 

TO  STUDY  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  report  from  the  former  United  States  minister  to  Uruguay  states 
that  Senor  Alfredo  Samon.vti,  inspector  of  schools  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Rocha,  sailed  recently  for  the  United  States  in  order  to  in¬ 
vestigate  manual  and  industrial  education  in  the  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  lie  will  also 
inquire  into  the  matter  of  school  furniture  and  equipment. 

MONTEVIDEO  WATERWORKS  IN  1910. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  Montevideo  waterworks  in  1910  were 
£1.51,749,  or  an  increase  of  £16,169  over  tlie  gross  recei])ts  of  the 
previous  year.  The  operating  expenses  for  the  same  pi'riod  were 
£45,448,  which  is  £3,116  more  than  those  of  the  jirevious  year.  The 
net  receipts  accordingly  totaled  £106,300,  or  an  increase  of  £13,053 
over  those  of  1909. 

Two  sand  filters  were  inaugurated  in  1910,  and  two  more  are  to  be 
added  to  the  plant  in  1911.  The  pumping  plant  will  also  be  enlarged. 
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and  a  new  engine,  already  ordered,  will  be  in  operation  before  the  close 
of  the  present  year. 

A  proposition  is  to  be  considered  fora  £1,000,000  increase  in  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company. 

PLAN  FOR  CANALIZATION  OF  THE  RIO  NEGRO. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  has  resolved  to  obtain,  through  its 
legation  at  Washington,  several  expert  hydrographic  engineers  to 
prej)are  competitive  plans  for  the  canaUzation  of  the  llio  Negro  and 
possibly  of  other  Uruguayan  rivers. 

PROVISIONING  OF  MERCHANT  VESSELS  AT  MONTEVIDEO. 

'I'he  dej)artment  of  finance  has  issued  regulations  permitting  mer- 
{•hant  vessels  to  provision  themselves  at  Montevideo  with  the  following 
bonded  merchandise,  free  of  duties,  when  such  vessels  are  destined  to 
foreign  ports  or  to  ports  of  the  rivers  Plate  and  Parana,  without  touch¬ 
ing  at  Uruguayan  ports:  Provisions,  drinks,  naval  stores,  including 
canvas  for  sails  and  awnings,  tarpaulins,  paint,  machin  eoil,  chains, 
anchors,  and  other  merchandise  of  a  similar  nature  and  employment, 
and  coal.  This  applies  to  vessels  of  500  tons  burthen  and  over. 

Vessels  not  making  cargo  operations  are  not  obhged  to  open  reg¬ 
ister  or  leave  to  load,  if  only  taking  in  provisions. 

'Phe  director  of  customs  shall  jn’epare  regulations  governing  the 
maximum  quantity  vessels  may  take  as  provisions,  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  length  of  the  voyage  and  the  number  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  and  crew. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  TWO  IMPORTANT  BRIDGES. 

According  to  Frederic  W.  Goding,  the  United  States  consul  at 
Montevideo,  tlie  Government  of  Uruguay  contemplates  building  two 
large  bridges,  one  at  the  Pantonoso,  at  the  northern  side  of  the  bay  of 
-Montevideo,  and  the  other  over  the  Santa  Lucia  River. 

PASANDU  TO  RIVERA  RAILWAY. 

.VrraJigements  are  being  com])leted  to  enable  the  construction,  at  an 
early  date,  of  a  narrow-gauge  railway  from  Pasandu  to  Rivera. 


VENEZUELA 


STEAMSHIP  DEVELOPMENTS. 


If^The  United  States  consul  at  La  Guaira,  Isaac  A.  Manning,  reports 
that  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Co.  has  inaugurated  an  inter¬ 
colonial  steamship  service  between  Port  of  Spain,  island  of  Trinidad, 
British  West  Indies,  and  (.'arupano.  La  Guaira,  and  Puerto  (’abello, 
connecting  with  the  Royal  Mail  direct  line  at  Port  of  Spain. 
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lU'  also  advises  tliat  tlio  (lovornnient  of  Venezuela  lias  granted  an 
e  .tension  of  six  months  in  which  the  steanishiii  service  between  t'ano 
('olorado  and  ('ristohal  ('olon  on  the  east  coast  of  Venezuela  must  he 
completed  hy  the  contracting  party. 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIiENT. 

In  pursuance  of  the  constitutional  jirovision  Clen.  Juan  Vicente 
(lOMEZ,  President  of  the  I'nited  States  of  Venezuela,  read  his  annual 
message  before  the  ('ongress  of  the  Kepuhlic  on  May  10,  1911.  A 
detailed  account  of  his  executive  acts  during  the  first  year  of  his 
aslministrative  term,  beginning  dune  .‘h  1910,  is  contained  therein. 

Reviewing  the  work  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  message 
states  that  the  navigation  comjuinies  of  Lake  Maracaibo  and  of  the 
Orinoco  River  and  its  aflhients  have  merged  into  one  corporation,  to 
whichconsolidation  is  due  the  remarkable  development  in  the  maritime 
and  river  trallic  of  that  region.  Thanks  to  the  active  and  ellicient 
measures  enforced  by  the  (lovernment,  the  spasmodic  cases  of  bubonic 
plague  in  the  capital  did  not  attain  the  jiroportions  of  an  ejiidemic. 
The  Government  has  adopted  the  sanitary  and  (piarantine  regulations 
approved  by  the  ('(invention  of  Governments  of  the  British  (’olonies 
in  the  (’arihhean:  it  has  projierly  organized  the  sanitary  service  of  the 
Federal  District  :  is  now  engaged  in  ('stahlisliing  similar  services  in  all 
jiorts  of  the  R<‘puhlic:  and,  in  order  to  meet  tlu'  expenditures  of  the 
health  service,  it  has  levied  an  additional  tax  on  imports.  The  work 
on  the  physical  and  ])olitical  map  of  Vemv.uela  was  carried  on  with 
gr(“at  activity,  and  the  printing  thereof  has  already  commenced. 

Reporting  ujion  the  work  of  the  Dejiartment  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
tin*  President  tak(‘s  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Rejiuhlic  ( on- 
tinues  in  piTl'ect  harmony  with  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  that  if 
the  relations  with  France  and  the  Netherlands  have  not  as  yet  been 
r(‘estahlished,  this  has  not  been  due  to  Venezuela  or  its  Government. 
When  th(^  new  administration  was  inauguratial  in  the  latter  part 
of  1908,  assurance  was  given  to  the  (ierman  Minister  at  ('aracas,  who 
offered  his  friendly  nu'diation  between  Venezuela  and  those  countries, 
that  the  Venezuelan  (lovernnumt  would  attend  justly  and  eipiitahly 
to  all  jiending  (juestions  in  accordance  with  certain  basis,  to  which 
Pr(“sid(Mit  Gomez  states  Venezuela  has  strictly  adhered,  hut  when  an 
adjustment  was  most  anxiously  expected  the  French  and  the  Dutch 
Governments  made  new  demands  that  were  entirely  uidooked  for. 

Regarding  the  relations  with  C'olomhia,  President  Gomez  reports 
that  the  plenipotentiaries  of  both  countries  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  negotiating  the  settlement  of  questions  of  more  than  SO 
3’ears’  standing  and  connected  with  boundaries,  commerce,  and 
navigation. 
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Tlio  treaty  of  coniiuerco  with  ('uba  is  still  ponding.  The  extra¬ 
dition  treaty  with  that  Republic  was  signed  and  has  already  been 
approved  by  the  C'uhan  Senate.  The  President  expresses  the  hope 
that  it  will  meet  with  the  a])proval  of  the  Venezuelan  Congress. 
The  Rej)ul)lic  of  Ecuador  has  accreilited  Gen.  Julio  Andrade  as 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Caracas, 
and  he  was  olHcially  received  in  duo  time.  The  balance  that  Vene¬ 
zuela  owes  Spain  for  acts  committed  in  the  war  of  indejiendence  is 
still  unsettled,  although  the  Republic  is  regularly  fultilling  its  obli¬ 
gations  with  that  nation.  The  President  expects  that  the  negotia- 
tiotis  on  the  subject  will  soon  he  resumed  and  that  Spain  will  accept 
Venezuela’s  |)roposition  in  a  spirit  of  justice. 

Dealing  with  the  relations  between  theUniteil  States  and  Venezuela, 
(leneral  (Jomez  says: 

III  spite  of  the  cordial  and  ever  increasing  relations  with  the  United  States  of  America 
it  was  imjiossible  to  accede  to  the  insinuation  of  that  Government  concerning  the 
establishment  of  an  American  consular  agency  at  Guanwo,  our  laws  not  permitting 
consulates  at  ports  that  are  not  open  to  trade.  This  impediment  w;is  explained  to 
the  rejiresentative  of  that  friendly  nation,  who  unhesitatingly  acknowledged  the 
justification  of  our  action. 

If  that  prohibition  had  not  existed  it  would  have  been  most  pleasant  for  me  to 
comply  with  the  request,  becau.se  I  entertain  the  highest  esteem  toward  the  great 
North  .\mericau  Nation.  The  United  States,  occupying  the  foremost  position  in  the 
continent  and  exercising  in  it  the  commercial  and  political  hegemony,  ha,s  never  been 
resjioiKsible  for  conflicts  in  Venezuela,  nor  has  it  ever  boasted  of  its  omnipotence  to 
impose  ujion  us  arbitrariness  or  injustice,  (hi  the  contrary,  it  hius  intervened  where 
foreign  jiowers  were  concerned  insisting  upon  the  recognition  of  our  rights.  \\’e  have 
received  no  offense  from  it,  but  proofs  of  sympathy.  I  realize  that  the  great  nation 
aims  to  enlarge  the  already  vast  field  which  its  products  (X’cupy  in  our  markets,  and 
1  think  that  such  asjiiration  is  natural;  but  my  patriotism  does  not  harbor  the  slightest 
fear  of  its  strength,  becau.se  1  see  that  its  actions  are  based  upon  the  serenity  of  its 
jiriucijiles,  which  render  it  the  most  complete  and  least  imperfect  deinwracy  the 
world  has  ever  produced. 

As  a  proof  of  tliis  friotully  foeling,  Prosidcut  Gomez  further  states 
that  when  his  administration  was  inaugurated  he  immediately  under¬ 
took  the  settlement  of  the  jtending  diplomatic  (piestions.  After 
long  and  elahoratc  conferences  between  his  Foreign  OHice  and  the 
Special  Kejtresentative  of  the  Ihiited  States  an  adjustment  was 
reached  satisfactory  to  both  countries  and  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  nations.  All  claims  were  settled  by  compromise.  exce])t  the  case 
of  the  Orifioco  Steamshij)  Company,  which  was  submitted  to  The 
Hague  Trihimal.  That  court  reversed  the  decision  of  ITnpire 
Baiujes  atid  ordered  Venezuela  to  pay  .?46,8G7.U2,  which  sum  the 
Government  has  already  j)aid,  although  it  does  not  consider  that  the 
award  was  refidered  in  accordance  with  justice. 

The  United  States  has  accredited  a  new  Minister  in  Venezuela, 
Hon.  Joii.x  W.  Garrett,  who  has  been  ollicially  received. 
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With  respect  to  relations  with  the  Government  of  Ilis  Britannic 
Majesty,  they  have  been  maintained  in  a  similar  spirit  of  harmony. 
The  only  question  still  pending  is  that  concerning  the  abolition  of  the 
30-per-cent  surtax  which  Venezuela  imposes  upon  imports  from  the 
British  West  Indies.  The  message  expresses  the  earnest  hope  of  the 
Venezuelans  that  an  understanding  be  reached  by  which  the  interests 
of  both  countries  may  be  harmonized.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the 
reception  of  the  new  British  Minister  at  Caracas,  Hon.  Frederick 
D.  Hartford. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  suggestion  of  President  Alfaro,  of 
Ecuador,  that  the  President  of  Venezuela  invite  the  Republics  that 
formerh’  constituted  the  Great  Colombia  to  become  parties  to  a  con¬ 
federation,  for  which  purpose  representatives  should  meet  at  Caracas 
during  the  centennial  celebration.  The  idea  was  enthusiastically 
received  by  President  Gomez,  who  broadened  the  scope  so  as  to 
include  all  the  Republics  liberated  by  Bolivar.  The  invitation  to 
the  Bolivar  Memorial  Congress  has  been  accepted  with  great  enthu¬ 
siasm  by  the  Republics  which  'wdll  participate  in  it,  namely,  Bolivia, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru,  besides  Venezuela. 

Discussing  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Public  Credit,  the  Chief 
Executive  shows  himself  extremely  gratified  upon  announcing  that 
the  situation  of  the  national  exchequer  is  highly  satisfactory,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  which  result  a  persevering  policy  of  economy  and 
severe  management  has  been  exclusively  instrumental. 

Durinf;  the  fiscal  year  1909-10  a  total  of  12,704,782.63  bolivars  was  paid  for  the 
service  of  the  debts  and  other  recognized  claims.  From  June,  1910,  to  April  1.5  last 
the  sum  paid  on  the  -same  account  was  10,144,676.07  bolivars,  distributed  as  follows; 


Bolivars. 

Diplomatic  debt  of  3  per  cent,  issue  of  1905 .  4, 106,  716.  65 

Debts  under  diplomatic  agreements,  of  3  per  cent .  570, 924.  21 

Consolidated  internal  national  debt  of  3  per  cent .  1, 559, 943. 12 

Washington  protocols . ;  2, 981, 950.  99 

Crichfield  claim .  318, 034.  25 

Manoa  claim .  258,  930.  85 

Orinoco  Steamship  Co.  claim .  348, 176. 00 


Total .  10,144,676.07 

On  March  31,  1911,  the  total  debt  of  the  Republic  amounted  to 
187,761,285.86  bolivars,  distributed  as  follows: 

Bolivars. 

Diplomatic  debt  of  3  per  cent,  issue  of  1905 .  113, 307, 355. 00 

Debts  under  diplomatic  agreements,  with  sinking  fund .  4, 970, 347. 43 

Debts  under  diplomatic  agreement,  without  sinking  fund .  5,  733, 490.  26 

3  per  cent  national  consolidated  debt .  61,  .565, 967.  09 

Internal  consolidated  debt,  without  interest .  2, 184, 126.  08 


Total .  187,761,285.86 
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With  reference  to  the  Department  of  War  ancIiMarine,  the  message 
n^ports  that  the  ^lilitary  Academy  was  inaugurated  on  July  5,  1910; 
that  the  Nautical  School  created  by  law  of  June  20,  1910,  is  operating 
with  nattering  success;  that  the  progress  of  Puerto  Cabello  is  remark¬ 
able;  that  a  steel  dock  is  being  constructed  at  that  port,  and  that  the 
usefulness  of  the  navy  yard,  also  in  Puerto  Cabello,  has  been  shown 
by  the  construction  of  the  revenue-cutter  “  29  De  Enero.  ” 

Regarding  agriculture,  under  the  Department  of  Promotion,  the 
President  states  that  the  Government  has  purchased  the  race  track  in 
Caracas  belonging  to  the  “Jockey  ('lub  Venezolano,”  and  the  grounds 
will  be  arranged  for  holding  periodical  agricultural  and  pastoral  fairs. 
A’seed  and  plant  station  has  been  organized,  and  the  Government  has 
engagecPthe  services  of  an  agricultural  engineer  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  at  Caracas  a  model  farm  where  Venezuelans  may  study 
scientific  and  modern  farming. 

During  the  period  under  review  the  Department  entered  into  12 
contracts  of  public  interest,  issued  8  title  deeds  to  mines,  14  patents 
of  invention,  101  trade  marks,  and  15  trade  names;  that  the  mining 
taxes  collected  during'the'same  lapse  of  time  amounted  to  11,799.28 
bolivars;  and  that  the  “Anuario  Estadistico ”  (Statistical  Year  Book), 
for  1908  was  published. 

As  to  the  postal  service,  the  message  sets  forth  the  following  facts  as 
a  proof  of  its  efficiency:  There  are  in  the  Republic  280  post  offices; 
the  postal  division  of  the  country  into  circuits  has  given  very  good 
results;  the  international  service  is  carried  on  with  regularity;  during 
the  present  year  all  accounts  with  other  countries  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  have  been  canceled;  the  Republic  participated  in  the 
South  American  Postal  Pongress  of  Montevideo;  the  proposed  parcel- 
post  conventions  with  Great  Britain  and  Panama  are  now  under  con¬ 
sideration;  the  centennial  postage  stamp  was  issued  to  the  public  on 
July  4,  1910,  and  another  issue  of  the  same  stamp  was  ordered  in 
November  last. 

According  to  the  message,  the  telegraph  service  of  the  Republic 
is  excellent,  having  attained  a  high  degree  of  development.  The 
lines  have  been  extended  considerably;  new  material  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  in  large  quantities,  and  several  private  lines  have  been 
improved. 

Dealing  with  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  the  President 
remarks  that  the  construction,  improvement,  and  maintenance  of 
roads  is  the  most  urgent  of  all  public  works.  In  view  of  this  position, 
the  decree  of  June  24,  1910,  was  enacted,  directing  the  department 
to  consider  a  scientific  and  systematic’plan  which  will  afford  the  most 
advantageous  results.  Meanwhile  work  has  been  started  on  several 
roads. 
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During  the  year  1910  the  following  amounts  have  been  spent  in 
public  works: 


Bolivars. 

Iliflhways  and  roads .  897,  SOB.  29 

Railroads .  9,  59B.  00 

Aqueducts  and  canalizations .  85, 099.  34 

Wharfs .  40,000.00 

Construction  of  buildings .  091,  450.  00 

Rej)air  of  buildings .  207, 184.  02 

Repair  of  barracks  and  forts .  73,558.21 

Avenues,  streets,  j)lazas,  and  malls .  1,  205,  ;109.  (iO 

Churches .  77,042.32 

Monuments  and  statues . . .  70,  948.  25 

Rridges .  38,  240.  80 

Permanent  appropriations .  240,  525.  21 

Miscellaneous .  170,  409.  02 

Total . : .  :l,  879,  8:i0.  20 


The  message  also  announces  that  during  the  coming  celebration 
of  the  centenary  of  independence  several  imjiortant  public  works, 
buildings,  monuments,  etc.,  will  he  inaugurated. 

It  further  states  that  the  Second  (’ongress  of  Students  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  ('olomhia,  and  Ecuador  will  meet  at  C'aracas  in  duly,  1911, 
the  lirst  congress  having  been  held  at  Bogota  in  1910;  and  that  the 
First  Venezuelan  C'ongress  of  Medicine  will  also  he  inaugurated  at 
Caracas  during  the  same  month. 

C'oncluding  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  jiresi- 
dent  reports  that  on  September  30,  1910,  the  Rejnihlic  -was  divided 
into  two  educational  ilistricts,  each  in  charge  of  an  inspector  general 
of  public  instruction.  Several  changes  have  been  introduced  at 
the  Central  Universit}"  of  C'aracas,  in  its  curriculum  as  well  as  in  its 
building.  The  departments  of  jihysics,  chemistry,  natural  history, 
and  bacteriology  w  ill  each  have  their  own  laboratories.  The  depart¬ 
ment  of  anatomy  will  have  its  own  building,  which  will  he  inaugurated 
on  June  2o,  1911,  under  the  name  of  Anatomical  Institute,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  date  on  which  the  Liberator  founded  the  Faculty 
of  Medical  Sciences  in  1827. 
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One  of  the  enjoyable  fiinct  ions  Riven  by  tlie  Special  Ambassador  of  Mexico.  Joaqnin  D.  Casasiis,  while  here  on  special  n 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  January  31,  I'.'IL  in  the  inaRnincent  Hall  of  the  Americas  in  the  Pan  American  Union  B 
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ccial  mission,  was  a  luncheon  tendered  in  honor  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Philander  C.  Knox.  This 
aion  Buildiuy.  There  were  present  at  this  event  about  sixty  guests  from  ofTicial  and  diplomatic  ranks  of  Washington, 


